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11.  VAUGHAN  is  a  bold,  though  certainly  not  a  presump 
tuous  man.  lie  must  have  had  a  singular  confidence  in  his 
own  energy  and  industry,  to  enter,  as  he  did,  on  the  artUious  in¬ 
vestigations  connected  with  the  life  of  Wy cliff’;  and  his  success 
justified  his  confidence.  A  yet  more  difficult  task  lay  iK'fore  him 
in  the  examination  of  the  great  constitutional  principles  involved 
in  the  accession,  the  government,  the  rejection,  the  re.storation, 
and  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts ;  and  this,  too,  he  has  ac- 
comjilished  with  even  greater  ability.  The  work  has,  compared 
with  its  predecessor,  the  disadvantage  of  a  less  original  subject ; 
hut  this  is  redeemed  by  its  superior  execution,  by  its  more  skil¬ 
ful  compaction,  and  by  its  greater  elasticity  of  style.  Amid  con¬ 
flicting  authorities  and  bewildering  contradictions  or  evasions, 
Mr.  has  exercised  a  sound  discrimination ;  and  while  explicitly 
avowing  his  general  views  and  his  especial  predilections,  he  has 
been  perfectly  successful  in  his  endeavours  to  maintain  an  exem¬ 
plary  impartiality  in  his  statements  and  decisions.  His  calmness 
and  moderation  are  admirably  contrasted  with  the  unprincipled 
extravagance,  the  thorough-going  recklessness,  which  distinguishes 
the  writers  of  a  certain  school  not  yet  extinct,  whose  characteristic 
it  is  to  pursue  the  end  without  regard  to  the  means ;  to  see 
nothing  in  the  plainest  evidence,  but  that  which  may  l>e  perverted 
or  denied,  to  overlook  the  broad  stream  of  history  in  favour  of 
Its  mere  accessories,  and  to  merge  the  most  salient  truths  and  the 
loftiest  principles  in  the  vilest  partialities  of  faction.  The  sneer, 
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the  sarcasm,  the  one-s’uled  statement,  tlic  perplexing  reference, 
the  qualified  concession,  the  l)old-faced  lie, — all  these  \»e  could 
well  illustrate  hy  samples  of  the  latest  crop.  From  these,  and 
from  all  semhlance  of  disingenuousness,  Mr.  \aughan  is  wholly 
free  :  the  spirit  of  his  hook  is  excellent,  and  he  has  abstained  even 
from  that  just  and  licensed  asperity  which  the  mean  and  malig¬ 
nant  temper  manifested  hy  some  who  have  travelled  over  the  same 
ground  might  well  have  provoked.  He  has  descrilKul  with  so 
much  correctness  the  scope  and  object  of  his  work,  that  we  feel 
amply  justilied  in  ado))ting  his  staten)ent  as  a  fair  exhibition  of  its 
claims  to  public  ap])rol»ation.  1  le  has  been  adverting  to  the  Revo¬ 
lution  of  as  the  result  of  a  severe  and  protraeted  eontest, 

maintained,  under  doubtful  and  depressing  circumstances,  hy  the 
linn  advt»cates  of  puhlie  right,  against  the  j)artizans  of  uncon¬ 
trolled  and  irresponsible  authority  ;  and  after  demanding  for  the 
‘  Puritans'  their  due  share  of  consideration,  as  the  ‘  main  strength ' 
of  that  glorious  conflict  in  its  earlier  stages,  he  j)rocceds  as  fob 
lows. 


*  Shoidd  it  he  inferred  from  these  observations,  that  the  ensuing 
narrative  will  Ik*  found  to  consist  of  indiseriininate  censure  on  the  one 
hand,  and  nu*re  enlogy  on  the  other,  the  perusal  of  a  few  cha])ters  will 
probably  Ik*  suthcieiit  to  correct  this  misapprehension.  That  division 
of  the  moral  or  ndigious  virtues  wliich  is  implied  in  this  Uh}  frecpient 
metluHl  of  setting  forth  the  history  of  Kngland  during  the  seventi*enth 
century,  d<H*s  not  belong  to  the  ])rescnt  state  of  existence.  According 
to  »)ne  of  our  |iopular  writers, —  and  in  this,  he  is  merely  the  echo  of  a 
host, — the  Puritans  were  a  compound  of  **  barbarism,  intolerance,  anil 
madness  and  animated  by  a  restless  malignity  against  every  thing 
great,  and  g«H»d,  and  beautiful.  They  did  infinite  nuschief,  and  always 
from  a  pure  love  of  (hung  it :  a  little  giMnl  they  also  did  ;  but  it  was 
ever  with  an  intention  to  do  evil.  Tlieir  weakness  was  marvellous, 
and  the  fittest  object  in  the  w’orld  for  ridicule,  had  it  not  l)een  allied 
to  w  ickedness  still  more  remarkable,  and  deserving  far  other  means  of 
correction.  Such,  in  substance,  is  the  chanicter  of  the  English  Pu¬ 
ritans,  as  given  in  the  vidnmes  riTently  published  under  the  title  of 
“  ('ommentairies  on  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Charles  the  First  To 
the  class  of  readers  who  can  derive  pleasure  from  fictions  of  this  de- 
scTiption,  when  substituted  in  the  jdace  of  history,  the  j)resent  work 
will  Ik'  in  no  way  acceptable.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  not  surprise 
the  writer  to  learn,  that  there  are  ultras  on  the  other  side,  to  whom  the 
opinions  sometimes  expressed  in  these  sheets  w  ill  not  be  quite  satis¬ 
factory.  He  has  not  cared  to  In'cmne  a  caterer  for  the  morbid  pajisions 
of  any  party.  His  object  has  l>een  to  induce  a  just  estimate  of  the 
sentiments  of  devtmt  men  in  former  times,  and  to  promote  that  en¬ 
lightened  attachment  to  the  |>rinciple8  of  freedom  by  w'hich  those  men 
were  gt'nemlly  animated.  'I  hat  view  of  religion  is  defective  and  false, 
which  diK's  not  make  the  love  and  the  veneration  of  man  a  natural  con¬ 
sequence  of  devoted  ness  to  his  Maker.* 
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Mr.  IVIsraeli's  work  al)ovc  referred  to,  has  been,  in  part,  no- 
timl  l)V  us ;  hut  we  have  felt  small  inclination  to  continue  our 
criticism  of  a  publication  distinguished  more  by  inordinate  vanity 
aiul  inveterate  prejudice,  than  by  any  of  the  higher  qualities  of 
com]K>sition.  At  the  outset  of  his  literary  lalK)urs,  that  gentle¬ 
man  was  fortunate  enough  to  hit  upon  a  vein  in  the  great  mine  of 
literature,  wliich  had  l)cen  neglected  by  his  fellow  workmen.  To 
all  who  had  made  themselves  generally  acquaintetl  with  the 
writers  of  France  and  Italy,  there  was  little  novelty  in  his  re¬ 
searches,  and  nothing  especially  impressive  in  his  way  of  giving 
their  results  ;  but  with  the  great  mass  of  roeders  the  case  was  dif¬ 
ferent.  They  were  delighted  with  a  process  that  gave  them,  at 
no  cost  whatever  of  thought  or  discrimination,  a  superficial  know¬ 
ledge  of  names  and  things  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  learned, 
and  demanding  a  far  more  vigorous  handling  for  their  adeciuatc 
illustration.  In  this  sense,  Mr.  IVIsracli's  earlier  Ana  have  Wen 
and  still  arc  deservedly  popular ;  but  he  is  miserably  mistaken  if 
he  flatters  himself,  as  it  should  seem  he  does,  that  they  are,  or 
can  ever  be,  materials  for  history  :  they  arc  books  of  the  boudoir, 
not  of  the  study  ;  the  companions  of  a  listless  hour,  not  the  guides 
of  o])inion  and  investigation.  In  a  mood  of  higher  ambition,  and 
without  the  slightest  misgiving  concerning  his  qualifications  for 
the  task,  he  ventured  on  the  elucidation  of  that  precise  portion  of 
Knglish  history  which  demands  for  its  fair  discussion  a  large  al¬ 
lotment  of  those  very  qualities  in  which  he  is  most  deficient.  It 
has  Ik'cii  hitherto  expected  from  the  historian,  that  he  should  ex¬ 
hibit  in  his  writings,  intellectual  vigour,  resolute  impartiality,  and 
enough,  at  least,  of  self-knowledge  to  put  him  on  his  guard  against 
his  own  infirmities.  How  much  of  these  indispensable  gifts  Mr. 
D'lsraeli  may  possess,  admits  of  an  easy  calculation,  if  we  arc  to 
adopt  his  own  estimate  of  his  philosophic  and  literary  character. 
He  descril>es  himself  with  delightful  nairet^^  as  ‘  a  simple  philo- 
‘  so])hcr,  a  calm  speculator  on  human  affairs', — an  ultimate  re¬ 
feree,  as  it  should  seem,  in  matters  relating  to  ]K)licy  and  morals. 
Alluding  to  himself  as  ‘  the  passionless  student  of  ancient  history, 
‘  who  judges  the  man,  regardless  of  the  party ',  he  assumes  to 
himself  the  sole  impulse  of  ‘  the  jealousy  of  truth  ’,  while  he  im¬ 
putes  to  those  who  may  doubt  his  infallibility,  the  mere  irritation 
of  ])arty.  All  this  may  gratify  the  infirmity  of  Mr.  D'Israeli, 
hut  it  will  hardly  procure  for  him  anything  beyond  the  guarantee 
of  the  Quarterly  Heview.  Of  that  impartial  arbiter  he  may  boast 
the  unqualified  eulogy :  it  vouches,  in  all  the  dignity  of  its  un¬ 
swerving  rectitude,  for  the  impartiality  of  Mr.  D'Israeli.  All 
this  is  miserable  work  ;  but  such  is  human  nature :  simple  vanity 
chaunts  its  own  praises,  and  knavery,  to  forward  its  own  purposes, 
thrusts  sim])licity  into  office. 

Were  we  to  regard  the  importance  of  the  subject  or  the  nature 
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of  Mr.  Vaughan’s  illustrations,  wc  should  engage  extensively  in 
the  discussitnis  coniu'eted  vrith  what  may  he  justly  considerixl  as 
the  turning-point  of  English  constitutional  history  ;  the  crisis  to 
which  diK|K)sitions  and  events  had  Ix'en  tending  through  a  long 
series  of  years ;  the  term  from  wliich  England  was  to  start  anew 
and  with  renovated  vigour,  in  the  career  of  freedom,  intellect, 
science,  and  social  improvement.  It  is  not,  however,  convenient, 
at  the  ])resent  moment,  to  enter  upon  protracted  dissertation,  and 
wc  must  content  ourselves  with  a  brief  notice  and  a  warm  recom¬ 
mendation. 

'I'he  reign  of  Elizalwth  was  a  stirring  and  stimulating  sea.son. 
'rhere  was  in  the  character  of  that  monarch,  notwithstanding  its 
'I’udor  hrusfiuerie  and  feminine  jealousy  of  power,  an  energy  and 
a  consciousness  of  intellectual  vigour,  which  kxl  not  merely  to 
administrative  measures,  hut  to  modes  of  ])o])ular  n]>peal,  cal. 
ciliated  to  rouse  the  national  s])irit,  and  to  bring  in  question  the 
claims  of  arbitrary  rule.  During  the  |K*riod  of  her  goveninient, 
this  temper  in  the  peo])le  was  of  little  comparative  consequence, 
for  the  lieges  loved  and  revered  their  high-minded  queen,  and  she 
repaid  their  attachment  by  a  'j>arental  feeling,  which  kept  her 
anxieties  constantlv  awake  for  their  welfare.  She  was,  moreover, 
in  her  habits  of  tfiought,  emotion,  and  expression,  a  thorough 
Englishwoman,  of  strong  mind  and  determined  act ;  a  fit  ruler  fur 
the  reflective  and  resolute  nation  which  Providence  had  placed 
under  her  sceptre.  Disastrous  visitations  and  infirmities  of 
temper  clouded  the  evening  of  her  life ;  and  she  could  not  hut 
feel  that  she  had  survived  much  of  that  po]Hilarily  which  had 
cheered  its  dawn  and  its  meridian.  Still,  however  much  of 
weakness  and  of  error  may  have  obscured  tlic  brightness  of  her  reign, 
enough  of  its  higlier  qualities  are  conspicuous  to  make  evident, 
how  disadvantageous  it  was  for  the  feeble-minded  pedant  who 
succeeded  her,  to  come  into  immediate  comparison  with  her 
master-8j)irit. 

It  has  liccome  of  late  a  kind  of  fashion,  with  some  from  affcHiU 
ation,  with  others  in  the  perverseness  of  partizanship,  to  praise 
our  first  «Iames  to  the  very  skies.  ^Fhat  he  w'as,  in  some  sort, 
leariuHl,  is  undeniable :  as  the  pupil  of  Buchanan,  he  could  not 
fail  to  profit  by  the  instructions  and  stern  discipline  of  that  pro¬ 
found  scholar.  But  of  original  faculty  he  seems  to  have  pos- 
scssetl  but  a  slender  |H)rtion.  \Vith  much  mental  activity,  he 
had  little  intellectual  vigour.  He  was  a  profuse  talker,  but  a 
sorry  roasoncr :  his  manners  were  coarse,  and  his  pleasures  gross. 
That  he  was  cruel,  might  he  shewn  by  numerous  instances ;  hut 
wc  shall  satisfy  ourselves  with  the  production  of  a  single  case,  as 
given  hy  Mr.  \  aiighan  in  illustration  of  the  firmness  of  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  C'oke.  That  eminent  lawyer  had  opposed  as  illegal,  the 
exaction  of  a  ‘  U*ncvolence '. 
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‘  This  circumstance,  and  some  others,  had  rendered  the  chief  justice 
Im  acci*ptable  at  the  council-boord  than  formerly,  when  the  case  of 
Fcachain,  a  puritan  minister  in  Somersetshire,  involved  him  in  fresh 
ctillisitm  with  his  colleagues.  A  sermon  was  found  in  the  study  of 
this  clergyman,  never  preached,  and,  as  it  appeared  upon  his  trial, 
never  intended  to  l)c  prtniched,  but  in  which  were  some  heavy  censures 
on  the  extravagance,  and  genend  character,  of  the  court  and  the  go¬ 
vernment.  James  entered  warmly  into  this  business  as  a  case  of  trea¬ 
son  ;  but  ns  it  was  impiissible  to  construe  the  discovery  of  this  (mper 
into  a  compassing  or  imagining  of  the  king's  diiith,  it  vms  resolved 
that  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  ascertain  the  advisers  or  accomplices 
of  its  author.  At  the  command  of  the  sovereign,  the  old  man— more 
than  sixty  years  of  age — was  examined  “  lieforc  torture,  in  torture, 
bctweiMi  torture,  and  after  torture".  But  nothing  was  elicited  by  this 
illegal  and  inhuman  process.  The  resentment  of  James  was  increased 
hy  this  mortifying  result,  and  he  now  insisted  that  the  mere  composi¬ 
tion  of  such  a  paper  involved  the  guilt  of  high  treason.  (^>kc  not 
only  maintained  that  the  guilt  of  the  olfeiider  sliould  be  limited  to  de¬ 
famation,  but  objected  to  the  separate  and  verbal  applications  which 
were  now  made  to  the  judges  on  this  ]H>iiit,  as  contrary  to  the  customs 
of  the  realm.  Peacham  was,  nevertheless,  condemned  us  a  traitor. 
Hut  his  prosecutors  apjM'ar  to  have  shrunk  from  the  tHliuui  of  iiiHict- 
ing  the  scuitence  obtained,  and  the  unhappy  ilian,  after  lingering  a  few 
months  in  prison,  expired.* 

Jnmes''s  forte,  as  his  iniliccilc  vanity  induced  him  most  (irmly 
to  believe,  lay  in  nothing  so  con8))icuou8ly  as  in  ecclesiastical 
concerns ;  and  accordingly,  in  nothing  did  he  make  a  more  ab¬ 
surd  and  disgusting  exhibitFon,  than  in  his  continual  in  ter  meddlings 
-  witli  theological  controversies  and  matters  of  church  disci¬ 
pline.  In  the  statement  and  elucidation  of  these  ])oint8,  Mr. 
Vaughan  is  es]X'cially  skilful,  as  might  have  lieen  expected  from 
a  man  of  ability,  thoroughly  versed  in  the  subject  before  him ; 
and  herein  lies  much  of  the  ])eculiar  value  o^  his  work.  The 
strange  ignorance,  in  these  particulars,  of  the  great  mass  of  our 
historians,  and  the  ])rejudices  which,  almost  without  exception, 
have  beset  them  concerning  religious  things,  render  them  altoge¬ 
ther  unworthy  of  trust,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  affairs  of  tne 
Church.  Always  preserving  the  separation  of  poliucs  from  cle¬ 
rical  business,  the  present  Writer  yet  shews  distinctly  their  con¬ 
nexion  and  mutual  influence.  The  18th,  19th,  and  20th  chap¬ 
ters  of  his  first  volume  arc  singularly  interesting.  The  first  of 
these  sections  contains  an  able  exposition  of  Lord  Bacon's  views 
respecting  the  Puritans  and  their  doctrine,  which  is  closed  with 
the  following  just  and  moderate  inference. 

*  If  the  reader  w'ill  bear  in  mind  the  cautious  and  courtc^ous  temper 
of  Lord  Bacon,  and  his  high  ho|)c  of  favour  wdth  the  new  sovereign, 
"hen  these  sentiments  were  made  public,  it  will  pt*rhap8  api)oar  as 
probable,  that,  in  what  was  thus  expressed,  the  writer  has  advanced 
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hut  little  in  favour  of  the  weaker  party,  compared  with  what  he  could 
have  hone»tly  recordetl,  and  would  have  recorded,  under  other  circum- 
Htancea.  It  would  have  l)een  well  for  the  jK'ace  of  the  king,  and  of 
the  eatahlishiHl  church,  had  the  counsels  thus  modestly  nrotfercd  lH?en 
fully  acted  U]X)ii.  They  are  to  Ik?  attributed,  evidently*  to  a  fixed 
|>ersuaHion  of  their  practical  worth  ;  and  without  such  a  conviction,  it 
IS  probable,  that  however  just  they  might  have  apj>eared,  they  never 
would  have  seen  the  light.' 

Charles  came  to  the  crown  under  many  and  severe  disadvan- 
tagcH.  He  had  Wen  educated  by  his  father  in  all  the  prejudices 
of  the  jus  (livinum ;  and  it  is  probable  that  to  his  early  initia¬ 
tion  into  the  mysteries  of  king-craft,  may  be  assigned  much  of 
the  evasive  |H)licy  which  proved,  in  the  end,  even  more  injurious 
to  his  cause,  than  w  ere  the  high-handed  enforcements  of  his  regal 
claims.  In  addition  to  these  disqualifying  nrejudices,  he  had  the 
misfortune  or  the  imprudence  to  select  lIucKingham  as  his  ))oliti- 
cal  adviser,  and,  in  ecclesiastical  business,  to  place  implicit  re¬ 
liance  on  Laud.  The  former  of  these  favourites  has,  we  Indieve, 
had  few  direct  defenders ;  but  the  memory  of  the  latter  has  been 
fiercely  vindicated.  It  might  waken  surprise,  to  meet  with  this 
forward  advocacy  of  an  odious  cause,  were  it  not  that  experience 
furnishes  but  ttH>  fre(|uent  and  familiar  illustration  of  the  lengths 
to  which  men  will  go  under  the  perverting  influence  of  party  feel¬ 
ing.  We  shall  not  agitate  the  question  anew,  nor  recapitulate 
the  glaring  facts  on  which  the  ])roof  of  Laud's  delinquency  is 
founded.  Hut  it  is  of  high  im]X)rtancc,  in  the  attempt  to  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  character  of  Charles,  that  we  keep  in  view 
that  strange  and  consistent  perverseness  which  almost  invariably 
directcxl  Charles  to  the  wrong  men  and  to  the  worst  measures. 
His  choice  of  Strafford  as  his  minister,  was  a  declaration  of  war 
against  the  party  which  had  been  deserted  by  that  able  but  un- 

tirincipletl  statesman,  and  which  in  return,  held  him  in  deadly 
mtretl.  The  selection  of  Laud  as  his  counsellor  in  church  af¬ 
fairs,  was  a  virtual  manifesto  against  religious  liWrty.  The  error 
of  this  jxdicy  lies  in  this,  that  it  is  extreme ;  it  wears  an  asjHJct 
of  firmness  in  its  l)old  rejeetion  of  compromise  and  tnezzo-fermini, 
but  its  |HTilous  nature  is  evident,  in  that  it  admits  of  no  return. 
If,  as  is  the  greater  nrobability,  it  leads,  in  the  result,  to  eonces- 
sion  on  the  part  of  nim  who  adopts  it,  he  gives  way  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  more  than  dangerous ;  he  stands  accused  of  weakness 
or  perfidy;  and  the  foundation  of  mutual  trust  is  taken  away. 
In  the  case  Wfore  us,  this  fatal  policy  rendered  vain  every  effort 
to  conciliate,  every  approach  on  the  ])art  of  Charles  to  a  more 
gracious  de|xirtment.  The  |>eople  had  lost  confidence  in  their 
king;  the  party  in  oppt)sition  had  learned  to  regard  him  as  a 
mere  tenqHirising  partizan,  resolute  to  effect,  sooner  or  later,  by 
lawful  or  unlawful  means,  an  injurious  pur|)Obi';  and  this  feeling 
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tMigcndcrcd  a  Btcrn  conviction  that  the  struggle  was  for  life  or 

death. 

•  ‘In  the  army,  there  was  a  large  body  who,  from  various  causes,  had 
an  incurahle  distrust  of  the  king ;  there  were  others  with  whom  he 
was  an  (diject  of  dt^ep  resentment,  on  account  of  the  nrotnicted  mi¬ 
series  of  the  W’ar.  In  some,  there  was  a  hojR'lessness  of  ever  bringing 
the  immarch  to  those  terms  which  w'cre  considered  necessjiry  to  their 
own  safety ;  and  in  others,  the  events  of  the  last  few'  yt'urs  hud  induceil 
that  severe  republican  temjK'r  which  there  needs  no  religious  creed  to 
pHsIuce,  and  w’hich  know's  no  difference  l)etw’eeii  a  culprit  king  and  a 
culprit  mendicant.  All  these  causes  concurred  to  bind  various  classes 
together  in  one  sentiment ; — and  that  sentiment  w'us,  that  nothing  less 
than  an  entire  removal  of  the  present  sovereign  C(»uld  utford  the  least 
prospect  of  a  settlement  to  the  nation.  It  was  this  party,  so  united 
and  yet  so  variously  coin]H>sed,  that  prevailed  in  the  council  of  othcers, 
when  the  king  was  declared  to  l)e  the  grand  author  of  all  the  lute 
troubles,  and  when  his  trial  w’as  openly  demanded  ; — which  prevailed 
when  the  memlKTS  of  the  Lower  House  w'ere  exj)elled  as  by  the  jioint 
of  the  sw'ord,  so  that  n(»t  more  than  fifty  remained  to  constitute  what 
is  called  the  rump  parliament ;  it  w'as  this  party  w’hich  conii)elleil  this 
reiiiiiant  of  a  ])arliament  to  vote  for  criminal  proceiulings  against  the 
sovereign  ;  which  called  into  existence  the  high  court  of  justice ; 
which  there  arraigned  the  unhappy  mimarch,  condemned  him  to  death, 
and  halted  not  until  the  appalling  sentence  W'as  curried  into  full  exe¬ 
cution.’ 

'riic  ‘  Commonwealth  **  is  the  subject  of  much  interesting  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  its  history  is,  in  some  respects,  set  in  a  new,  and,  wc 
are  ])crsuadcd,  a  just  light.  The  despotic  ])roceeding8  of  the 
Preshyterians  are  forcihly  exposed,  and  the  entire  section  exhibits 
to  great  advantage,  Mr.  Vaughan's  talent  for  compression  and 
sound  reasoning.  Ue8]H'cting  that  important  period  and  the 
succeeding  Protectorate,  his  views  are  marked  by  a  most  trust¬ 
worthy  moderation,  while  the  language  in  which  they  are  con¬ 
veyed  exhibits  the  decision  of  a  mind  clear  in  tlic  ])erccption  of 
truth  and  fearless  in  its  expression.  Ilis  estimate  of  OomwelPs 
character  is  admirably  discriminated,  and  nothing  but  its  incon¬ 
venient  length  prevents  us  from  extracting  it  entire.  Wc  give  a 
single  paragrapn. 

Mt  is  a  fact,  that  until  a  few  months  before  the  late  king’s  death, 
(Tomw'ell  was  an  advocate  of  monarchy,  and  even  hazarded  his  ow'n 
life  to  save  that  of  his  sovereign ; — it  is  a  fact  that  the  fragment  of  a 
parliament  which  his  violence  dissolved  in  was  on  the  eve  of 

adopting  measures  which,  w'hether  they  saw  it  or  not,  must  have 
brought  back  Charles  Stuart,  and  with  him  the  return  of  oppression 
to  a  large  |>ortion  of  the  people,  along  with  the  penalties  of  death  and 
confiscation  to  the  leaders  of  the  army,  and  to  many  liesides ; — it  is  a 
fact,  also,  that  in  all  his  subsequent  exjwriinents  with  regard  to  parlia¬ 
ments,  the  I’rotector  consulted  the  general  feeling  of  the  nation,  and 
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laboured  to  restore  the  nntient  constitution  quite  as  far  os  was  consist¬ 
ent  with  his  pers4mal  safety  and  it  is  not  less  certain,  that  the  consti¬ 
tution  which  his  last  efforts  were  employed  to  establish,  accorded  more 
nearly  with  the  claims  of  all  the  parties  included  in  the  Hritish  domi¬ 
nions,  than  any  thing  that  had  prece<led  it,  or  than  any  thing  which 
followed,  until  the  revolution  of  Kiftfl.  Cromwell  insisted  with  all 
parties  on  the  general  equity  of  his  jdans ;  and  hoped  that  self-interest 
w'ould  aid  the  greater  numlier  in  discerning  it ;  but  all  continued 
blind,  and  all,  save  one,  were  to  be  made  captives  in  their  blind¬ 
ness.* 

The  fault  of  Mr.  Vaughan’s  work  is  a  very  uncommon  one: — 
the  two  volumes  should  have  been  four.  Notwithstanding  the 
judgement  and  great  ability  which  he  has  exercisetl  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  compression  of  his  matter,  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret 
that  what  he  has  done  so  well  within  limits  unduly  restricted, 
does  not  ap|H'ar  with  the  advantages  of  complete  development. 
We  have  felt  this  more  particularly  in  the  closing  section  of  his 
memorials.  The  reign  of  Charles  II.  is  a  spirited  sketch;  and 
that  of  his  infatuated  brother  is  given  with  equal  force ;  but  wc 
could  have  wished  that  Mr.  V.  had  allowed  himself  space  to  work 
out  in  full  the  great  constitutional  jiroblems  which  stand  promi¬ 
nently  forward  in  connexion  with  those  times.  Wc  have,  how¬ 
ever,  no  right  to  quarrel  with  a  writer  for  omitting  that  which  he 
has  not  pnqmscd  to  himself  as  the  object  of  his  labour.  After 
all,  it  is  not  that  these  matters  are  neglected :  they  arc  on  the 
contrary,  with  slight  excention,  set  down,  briefly,  indeed,  but  dis¬ 
tinctly,  and  in  a  way,  perhaps,  more  acceptable  to  readers  in  ge¬ 
neral,  than  would  have  been  the  result  of  a  different  course; 
though  inquirers  who,  like  ourselves,  have  no  objection  to  lalwur 
through  an  intricate  investigation,  may  jirefer  making  the  most  of 
a  clever  man  when  he  has  fairly  committed  himself  in  a  laborious 
quest. 

After  the  intimations  of  our  o]>inion  which  we  have  already  given, 
it  can  hardly  hv  necessary  to  re]>eat  our  strong  recommendation  of 
these  ‘  Memorials'.  Mr.  N’aughan  has  produced  a  standard  work, 
and  one  whieh  cannot  fail  to  find,  if  not  a  noisy  and  transient  po- 
]uilarity ,  yet,  a  lasting  acceptance  w  ith  the  moderate  and  well-judging 
of  all  parties.  lie  has  already,  as  the  biographer  of  Wycliff,  won 
plaudits  from  writers  of  somewhat  different  views  from  his  own, 
who  have  not  scrupled  to  avail  themselves  of  his  trustworthy 
guidance ;  the  highest  praise  that  he  could  have  wished  to  secure. 
It  is  very  much  the  fashion  to  pronounce  an  author's  second  pro¬ 
duction  inferior  in  value  or  interest  to  his  first.  Whatever  may  lie 
thought  of  the  com]»arative  value  of  Mr.  Vaughan's  present  per- 
fonnance,  it  certainly  imssesses  8U])erior  literary  merit,  and  dis¬ 
plays  his  abilities  as  an  historian  to  still  greater  advantage. 
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Capt.  James  I-#ow,  of  the  II.  E.  I.  C.  Military  Service.  4to. 

pp.  88.  Calcutta.  Printed  at  the  Baptist  Mission  Press,  1828. 

2.  Journal  of  a  Nine  Months*  Residence  in  Siam.  By  Jacob  Tomlin, 

Missionary.  18mo.  pp.  150.  Price  2s.  London,  1831. 

Cl  AM,  a  country  as  truly  barbarous  as  any  in  central  Africa, 
occupies  an  interesting  position  as  a  link  between  our  Indian 
|X)ssessions,  upon  which  it  now  borders,  and  the  Chinese  empire. 
Although  the  Siamese  are  a  very  distinct  race  from  the  Chinese 
of  the  maritime  provinces,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
they  are  closely  related,  in  their  origin,  to  some  of  the  Chinese 
tribes.  However  this  may  be,  in  Siam,  the  traveller  or  the  mis¬ 
sionary  finds  himself  at  once  in  direct  contact  with  China ;  set¬ 
tlers  and  traders  from  tlic  Celestial  em])ire  forming  a  large  pro- 
))ortion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  lndo-C3iinese  coasts.  At 
Bangkok,  the  capital,  Mr.  Tomlin  says,  the  Chinese  \are  the 
*  most  prominent  and  efiicient  part  of  the  impulation  ;  and,  as  in 
'  all  other  places  where  they  are  found  in  the  East,  form  the  life 
‘  and  spirit  of  the  whole. 

‘  Their  number  here*,  he  adds,  *  is  so  ovenvhelming  as  to  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  stamp  their  own  name  and  character  upon  the  whole,  so  that 
u  stranger  might  naturally  enough  suppose  himself  in  a  Chinese,  rather 
than  a  Siamese  city.  Indeed,  when  compared  with  the  scanty  rem¬ 
nant  of  Siamese,  the  vast  multitude  of  them  is  almost  incredible  to 
any  but  an  eye-witness  There  are  also  numerous  settlements  of 
Chinese  in  the  interior  and  along  the  coast,  which  a  missionary  may 
nnulily  communiciite  with  from  this  station.  The  junks  passing  to 
ami  from  China,  Cochin  China,  and  Hainam,  every  year,  afford  good 
onjH>rtunities  of  sending  the  Scriptures  and  tracts  to  various  jiarts  of 
the  empire  and  those  several  places.  An  average  number  of  150  of 
these  vessels  are  thus  annually  employed.  Others  also  arc  constantly 
moving  to  and  fro  amongst  the  various  islands  of  the  Archi])elugo,  ai- 
fording  similar  facilities  of  communication  with  numerous  scattered 
Isdies  of  emigrant  Chinese.* 


•  According  to  a  census  made  by  the  Siamese  Government  in  1828, 
out  of  401, 3(K)  inhabitants  of  Bangkok,  the  Chinese  (])uying  the  poll- 
tax)  amounted  to  310,(KM),  besides  50,000  descendants  of  Chinese ; 
the  Siamese  were  only  8,000 ;  the  remaining  33, (KK)  comprising  Co- 
chin-Chinese,  Laos,  Peguans,  Cambojans,  Burmans,  Alalays,  and 
1800  Christians.  But  the  Siamese  priests  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  included  in  this  estimate ;  and  they  are  sujiposed  to  be  not  fewer 
than  11,000.  (Miss.  Reg.  March  1830.)  The  king's  |K*r8onal  guards 
are  chieHy  Tatars;  and  no  Siamese  can  wear  arms  without  special 
I>crmission. 
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In  this  point  of  view,  Siam  assumes  an  importance  to  which  it 
might  not  Ik*  otherwise  entitled ;  and  a  missionary  station  there, 
may  Ik*  considered  as  an  advanced  post  within  the  frontier  that 
has  hitherto  8e])aratc*d  (’hina  fnnn  European  civilization.  On 
this  account,  the  London  Missionary  Society  liad  determined  to 
commence  a  regular  mission  to  Siam  ;  and  two  individuals  were 
actually  a]>|H»inted  to  j)rocecd  there ;  but  the  necessity  of  re-in- 
forcing  the  stations  occupied  by  the  Society  in  Bengal,  has 
hitherto  occasioned  a  susjKnsion  of  the  ])lan.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  foundations  of  a  Siamese  Mission  have  already  been  laid. 
In  the  year  a  visit  was  paid  to  Bangkok  by  the  Uev.  Mr. 

(iiitzlafV,  of  the  Netherlands  Society,  and  the  Uev.  Mr.  Tomlin, 
attached  to  the  London  Socicty^’s  mission  at  Singapore.  They 
resided  there  for  nearly  nine  months,  (from  Aug.  18211,  to 
May  II,)  when  the  health  of  Mr.  'I'omlin  com]K*lled  him  tore- 
turn  to  Singa]u>re.  The  journal  before  us  gives  an  interesting 
detail  of  their  lalH)urs  and  adventures  during  that  period.  Mr. 
(lUtzlaff  subsequently  returnetl  to  Malacca,  where  he  married 
M  iss  Newell,  the  su|H*rintendent  of  the  Female  Schools  there, 
with  whom,  in  Feb.  18.*10,  he  again  left  Singapore  for  Siam. 
We  lament  to  learn  from  the  Missionary  accounts,  that  the  death 
of  Mrs.  (Tutzlatf,  which  took  place  at  Bangkok  in  the  following 
year,  has  de])rived  him  of  an  affectionate  partner  and  a  most  effi¬ 
cient  auxiliary.  Mrs.  (i.  had  prepared  for  the  press,  a  Dictionary 
in  the  Anainese,  and  was  prosecuting  some  important  works  in 
the  C'hinese,  when  she  was  removed  from  the  scene  of  opening 
usefulness.  Since  her  decease,  Mr.  Gutzlaff  has,  we  understand, 
earriinl  into  effect  his  long  meditated  project  of  visiting  the  coasts 
of  Fhina.  llis  correct  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  has  enabled 
him,  wherever  he  touched,  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  natives, 
w  ithout  exciting  any  suspicion  of  his  being  a  b^uropean ;  and  in 
the  capacity  of  a  pilot,  he  met  with  no  diilieulty  in  distributing  a 
large  quantity  of  Chinese  tracts, — seed-corn  cast  uj)on  the  waters, 
that  shall  not  be  lost. 

Mr.  (Litzlaff  left  iH'hind  at  Bangkok,  a  Tio-Chew  China-man, 
who  Inddly  preached  the  Gospel  to  his  countrymen  there.  Many 
of  the  Siamese  nobles  also  had  heard  the  (lospel ;  a  Pegu  Man¬ 
darin  had  n))i)lii*il  for  instruction ;  and  a  native  of  Siam,  a  bro¬ 
ther  of  the  king's  chief  priest  and  counsellor,  had  removetl  to 
Singapore,  by  Mr.  (lUtzlafPs  advice,  to  acquire,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Missionaries,  the  Knglish  language,  a  knowledge  of 
tlie  art  of  )>rinting,  and  other  means  of  benefiting  his  countr)- 


men 


In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  'fomlin  has  been  prosecuting  at  Singa- 
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pore  the  study  of  the  Siamese.  An  English  and  Siamese  Dic¬ 
tionary  has  Ix'cn  nrepared,  which  will  at  least  be  useful  to  future 
Missionaries.  Tnc  whole  New  Testament  has  l)een  translated 
into  Siamese;  and  the  first  six  chapters  of  St.  John's  Go8))cl 
have  been  printeil  as  a  s|)ecimen,  and  lent  to  natives  of  that  na¬ 
tion ;  also,  UHK)  copies  of  the  ‘  First  Siamese  Scripture  tract.’* 
The  Missionaries  were  fortunate  in  meeting  at  llangkok  with  two 
remarkably  elever  and  intelligent  teaehers  of  the  language ;  one, 
a  ('hinesc  who  had  resided  most  of  his  life  in  Siam,  and  who, 
besides  having  a  gwul  knowledge  of  the  Siamese,  s|>oke  almost  all 
the  native  dialeets  of  China,  was  well  acqufdnted  with  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  Laos  and  Anam,  and  had  accompanied  four  embassies 
to  Peking,  in  the  capacity  of  interpreter.  The  other  was  a  Fur¬ 
man  who  had  resided  in  Siam  from  boyhood,  and  spoke  the  lan¬ 
guage  like  a  native.  Capt.  Low's  Siamese  Grammar,  Mr.  Tom¬ 
lin  had  not  seem  when  he  commenced  his  studies.  The  Jesuit 
Missionaries  arc  said  to  have  the  Romish  prayer-lxwk  in  Siamese, 
written  in  Roman  characters ;  and  the  Portuguese  Bishop  has  a 
MS.  translation  of  the  Four  Gospels,  which,  after  a  forty  years' 
residence  at  Bangkok,  he  had  not  made  public *!■.  Before  Mr. 
Gutzlaff  left  that  city,  however,  he  transmitted  to  Singajwre,  a 
number  of  books  and  MSS.  of  value,  which,  it  may  be  hoped, 
will  prove  of  important  assistance  to  Mr.  Tomlin  in  perfecting 
his  Kiiowletlge  of  the  written  language.  Mr.  Gutzlaft*'8  forte 
would  seem  to  be,  a  singular  facility  in  mastering  the  difficulties 
of  the  vernacular  dialects,  so  as  to  be  able  to  s])eak  them  with 
the  correctness  of  a  native.  The  Rev.  Robert  Burn,  Chaplain 
at  Singapore,  speaks  of  him  as  possessing  the  most  remarkable 
ability  for  the  aequirement  of  languages  that  he  had  ever  met 
with,  while,  ‘  for  zeal,  humility,  and  love,  he  is  sur])assed  by 
‘  few';  and  his  metlical  skill  had  proved  an  excellent  pass|K)rt  to 
him  in  every  part  of  the  Indo-Chinese  regions  that  he  had 
visited. 

While  these  admirable  Missionaries  have  been  thus  oceupied 
in  opening  and  clearing  new  channels  for  the  waters  of  life,  the 
new  political  relations  between  the  British  Government  and  the 
Siamese  court,  have  led  to  the  cultivation  of  this  hitherto  un¬ 
known  language  on  the  part  of  individuals  whose  professional  si¬ 
tuation  has  brought  them  in  contact  with  the  natives.  Cupt. 
Low,  an  officer  in  the  Company's  service  at  Prince  of  Wales's 
Island,  offers  his  Grammar  as  the  result  of  many  years'  expe¬ 
rience  and  some  labour.  The  MS.  was  presentcxl  to  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Calcutta  as  long  ago  as  1822;  and  it  remained  in 
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their  library,  till  the  lion.  Mr.  Fullerton,  Govcnior  of  the  Rri. 
tish  settlemenu  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  recommended  that  it 
mIiouUI  he  printetl.  ‘  'I'he  Society  very  obligingly  restored  it, 

‘  and  it  has  since  been  revised  and  corrected.’  Hereafter,  wc 
may  be  able  to  collate  his  work  with  the  cognate  labours  of  the 
Missionaries:  at  present,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  it  chiefly  for 
the  pur|H)8e  of  laying  before  our  readers  the  information  it  8U|>- 
plies,  with  regard  to  the  Siamese  language  and  the  people  by 
whom  it  is  s|>oken. 

'riie  Siamese  or  T'hai  language  is  radically  the  same  that  is 
spoken  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula  from 
the  Hurrampooter  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  ‘  From  the  present 
‘  striking  affinity  observable  iK'twixt  the  languages  of  the  Lau, 

‘  the  Siamese,  and  the  (’amlmjans,  we  may  rcjisonably  infer’, 
says  (’apt.  Low,  ‘  that  all  these  people  had  a  common  origin. 

‘  'I'liere  is  also  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Assamese  (not 
‘  the  aborigines)  arose  from  the  same  stock  as  the  Siamese,  since 
‘  there  is  a  close  analogy,  much  stronger  than  mere  accident  can 
‘  warrant  (account  for),  betwixt  their  respective  tongues.’  (p.  8.) 
'I'hat  the  ancient  Assamese  (the  Ahamecya)  is  generically  the 
same  language,  is  the  ojiinion  also  of  an  <iccomplished  linguist 
who  was  for  some  time  resident  in  Assam,  and  who,  in  a  private 
letter,  follows  up  the  cx])reKsion  of  this  opinion  with  the  following 
remarks :  ^  1  have  no  doubt  that  Lord  (h)rnwallis  was  not  so  wide 
‘  of  the  mark  as  has  been  supposctl,  when  he  continually,  by  mis- 
‘  a])prehension,  used  to  confound  the  term  Siam  with  Assam,  in 
‘  his  despatches  to  the  officer  commanding  an  expedition  into  the 
‘  latter  country,  ((’apt.  Walsh,)  in  the  year  1792.  The  term 
‘  Siam  is  Hurmesc.  They  write  it,  and  pronounce  it  as  Sham. 

‘  'I’he  proiHT  name  of  the  language,  I  think  of  (’hinesc  origin,  is 
‘  'I'y.  'I'lie  country  is  called  Mung-ty.’  C’apt.  Low  states,  that 
the  Siamese  do  not  acknowKnlge  the  title  of  Siam  as  applicable 
to  themselves  or  their  country.  They  call  themselves 
and  their  language  is  I^haaa  T'hni  (the  same  word,  evidently, 
us  lihasstty  language).  ‘  A  very  evident  aflinity  may  l>e  traced’, 
he  adds,  ‘  iK'tween  the  T’hai  and  the  Chinese  Mandarin  or  collo- 
‘  (juial  language.’ 

‘  Many  synonyma  might  be  here  produced,  together  with  a  nundicr 
<»f  the  radical  monosyllables  which  are  formed  on  the  same  principles. 
Hut  the  strongest  analogical  pnnif  of  the  alliance  which  seems  to  have 
existetl  at  wnne  remote  jHTioil  l)etwixt  the  tw'o,  or  rather,  perhaps,  of 
their  having  Ihhmi  otTst'ts  from  a  common  root,  must  rest  on  the  system 
of  intonation  which  they  equally  employ,  and  on  their  mutual  (com¬ 
mon)  ri'jt'Ction  of  all  inflection  in  their  parts  of  sj>eech.  Dr.  Marsh- 
man  has  iiuKhmI  considered  all  thi>sc'  languages  w’hich  adopt  the  system 
of  ioHcs^  as  cloeady  linked  to  the  Chinese  colloquial  medium,  if  n»a 
purely  derived  from  it.  At  the  same  time,  the  consonantal  system  of 
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the  Siamese  is,  in  some  instances,  dissimilar  frnm  tliat  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese.*  p.  12. 

lloth  the  Chinese  and  the  Siamese  reject  the  g,  j,  g'h,  j'h,  d'h 
and  h'li  of  tlie  Sanscrit  a1phal)et ;  hut  the  Siamese  system  of 
sounds  has  either  retained  or  adopted,  h,  d,  and  r,  vhich  are  not 
found  in  the  Mandarin  colloquial  medium,  while  it  rejects  the  ts, 
sh,  tch,  tch'h,  fh,  and  hh  of  the  Chinese.  The  Siamese  alpha- 
l)ctical  system  is  mcxlellcd  from  tlie  Pali,  and  the  higher  style  of 
Siamese  writing  Iwrrows  largely  from  that  language  *.  But  the 
Pali  letter  is  said  lo  have  been  first  brought  into  Camboja  from 
(’eylon,  within  a  period  comparatively  modern  ;  and  in  passing 
into  the  T'hai  idiom,  the  Pali  words  ‘  are  sometimes  a  little  dis- 
‘  jointed,  or  subjected  to  elision,  in  order  to  render  them  more 
‘  consistent  with  the  monosyllabic  structure  of  the  former.’  Were 
the  words  deriveil  from  the  Pali  and  other  foreign  sources  to  In? 
excluded,  we  should  still  find  in  the  Siamese,  a  colloquial  medium 
possessed  of  a  much  more  copious  list  of  monosyllables,  than  tlie 
Chinese  Mandarin  language  is  supplied  with,  owing  to  its  being 
furnished  with  more  final  consonants  and  vowel  combinations. 
Dr.  Leyden  represents  it  as  being,  nevertheless,  more  purely 
monosyllabic  than  cither  the  Burmese,  the  Uak-heng,  or  the 
I’eguan. 

From  these  and  other  circumstances,  we  may  safely  infer,  that  the 
Siamese  or  T’hai  race  arc  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Chinese  tribes  ; 
that  they  are,  in  fact,  a  Chinese  nation,  who  have  gradually  spread 
themselves  from  the  province  of  Yun-Shan  over  Laos,  Camlwdia, 
and  the  great  valley  of  the  Meinam.  It  must  be  remembered,  that 
of  the  greater  part  of  China  we  know  little ;  and  that  the  physio¬ 
logical  difl'erences  hetween  the  Siamese  and  the  Chinese,  which, 
extending  to  their  articulation,  have  modified  their  respective 
systems  of  colloquial  speech,  are,  in  all  probability,  not  greater 
than  would  be  found  to  exist  between  the  inhabitants  of  different 
provinces  of  China.  The  Siamese  Calendar  differs  little  from 
that  of  the  Chinese.  Mr.  Finlayson,  indeed,  thinks  it  very 
doubtful,  whether  they  could  construct  one  without  the  assistance 
of  a  Chinese  calendar,  which  they  regularly  procure  from  Peking. 
Their  era,  answering  to  a.d.  638,  also  api)ears  to  be  derived 
from  China,  and  corresponds  very  nearly  to  the  accession  of  the 
first  em|>eror  of  the  Tang  dynasty  -f*. 

But  the  link  between  Siamese  barbarism  and  Western  civi- 
lization  is  the  sacred  language,  the  Pali,  which  is,  to  the  Indo- 
Chinese  nations,  what  the  Arabic  is  to  the  sable  tribes  of  Western 

*  *  Every  Siamese  pretender  to  learning  is  at  liberty  to  make  as  free 
a  use  as  he  pleases  of  the  Pali,  their  classic  language.*  Low,  p.  11. 

t  See  Eclectic  Review,  vol.  xxv.  p.  487. 
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and  Central  Africa,  and  wliat  Latin  once  was  to  barbarous 
Kuro|>e.  'I'o  a  Missionary  in  Siam,  therefore,  a  tborouj;])  know, 
k^lgc  of  Tali  is  indispensable ;  as  it  presents  the  inediinn  by 
which  be  will  Ik*  Ix'st  enabled  to  introduce  and  naturalize  Chris¬ 
tian  ideas,  and  to  raise  the  national  sUindard  of  thought  and  in¬ 
telligence  by  enlarging  and  invigorating  the  colloquial  vehicle. 

‘  Notwithstanding  the  disadvantage  which  the  T'hai,  in  common 
‘  with  other  monosyllabic  languages,  labours  under,  in  respect  to 
‘  want  of  great  variety  in  the  combination  of  its  component  parts, 

‘  still,'  remarks  Captain  Low,  ‘  it  is  capable  of  adapting  itself, 

‘  with  some  elegance,  and  with  much  precision,  to  most  of  the 
‘  puqwses  for  which  8])eecb  is  required ;  while  it  is  fittetl,  hy 
‘  drntriufi  on  the  Jiali  (Pali),  to  enter  on  the  regions  of  science.' 

The  Siamese  language  has,  like  all  barbarous  and  unsettled 
idioms,  its  provincial  dialects,  or,  as  Dr.  Leyden  calls  them, 

‘  auricular  variations.'  The  natives  themselves  acknowledge  only 
two  dialects ;  the  phasa  I'^hoi  yni^  and  the  p'hnsa  'l^hai  mu~ 
ung  nak  ;  In'sides  which,  they  distinguish  the  nangsu  l^hai 
or  written  language;  and  the  p'hasn  k'ham  fhan^  (or  p'hasa 
k'hani  phraya^)  i.  e.  court  style.  C'aptain  Low  asserts,  however, 
that  there  is  little  reason  to  consider  these  as  distinct  dialects. 
I'be  two  colloquial  varieties  (the  yai  and  mu-nng  nak)  differ 
chiefly  in  the  broader  pronunciation  of  the  former ;  and  the  or¬ 
thography  of  l>otli  the  written  dialects  is  nearly  alike.  The 
pronunciation  is  chiefly  varied  by  the  a])plication  of  the  tones.  ‘  It 
^  is  in  the  intensity  and  nuHlulation  of  intonations  and  accents,  that 
‘  a  difference  is  chiefly  to  Ik?  ]K'rccived.'  Captain  Towers  describes 
the  language  of  Laos  as  a  second  dialect  of  the  Siamese ;  and 
Kermpfer  seems  to  liave  Ikcii  |)crsuaded  that  such  is  the  case. 

‘  Yet,  from  my  own  exiiorience,'  says  Captain  Low,  ‘  I  can  assert 
‘  that  they  are  so  nearly  alike,  as  to  make  it  easy  for  a  person 
‘  who  understands  the  Siamese  tongue,  to  travel  safely  (in  so  far 
‘  as  language  is  concerned)  through  North  Laos.'  This  strong 
similarity  is  the  more  remarkable,  since  the  Lau  or  Laos  tongue 
has  a  peculiar  alphalH*t,  resembling  less  the  T'bai  (which  is  de- 
rivetl  from  the  Pali)  than  the  Alon  or  Peguan.  It  is  by  no 
means  improbable,  however,  that  the  Siamese  bad  an  imperfect 
alphalKtical  system,  similar  to  that  of  Laos,  l>efore  they  adopted 
that  which  is  now  in  exclusive  use.  As  we  approach  the  distant 
frontier  countries,  our  Author  remarks,  ‘  the  T'bai  language  will 
‘  necessarily  merge  and  melt  into  the  languages  spoken  by  their 
‘  various  inhabitants.'  Such  ap|>ear8  to  be  the  case  with  tne  dia¬ 
lect  calletl  the  Kham-ty,  which  is  said  to  be  spoken  in  its  purity 
at  Mogown,  situatetl  to  the  N.  K.  of  Munnipoor,  on  the  Khyen- 
dwen  (or  Kiayn-tluem),  in  alnnit  lat.  25®.  This  dialect,  we  learn 
from  the  competent  authority  already  alluded  to,  ‘  abounds  in 
‘  Hurmese  words,  the  language  of  the  conquerors,  but  is  ossen- 
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*  tially,  practically,  and  idiomatically  different.’  In  the  colloca¬ 
tion  of  words,  the  two  idioms  are  quite  the  reverse  of  each  other  • ; 
the  Siamese  approximating  more  closely  to  the  English  idiom, — 
except  in  ])lacing  the  adjective  after  tiie  substantive  it  qualifies, 
as  in  Persian  and  in  French.  The  character  used  for  the  Kham- 
tv  dialect  is  quite  different  from  that  of  llangkok.  The  Assamese 
al|)hal)i‘t  is  evidently  incHlelled  from  the  Sanscrit,  while  the 
language  itself,  as  has  already  l)ecn  mentioned,  n)))H'ars  to  l>e 
closely  related  to  the  T’hai.  It  is  obvious,  how  much  this  va- 
I  riety  of  alphabetic  character  must  tend  to  multiply  the  apparent 
I;  number  of  languages,  and  to  embarrass  philological  investigations. 

!■  No  fewer  than  about  sixty  different  dialects  arc  said  to  be  spread 

over  the  immense  tract  between  Assam,  Tibet,  and  the  Khyen- 
ilwen  ;  but  these,  when  they  come  to  he  analyzeil,  will  probably 
Ik*  reduced  to  some  four  or  five  essentially  distinct  idioms.  The 
whole  of  the  languages  8}X)ken  by  the  nations  lying  between  Ben¬ 
gal  and  China,  are  arranged  by  Dr.  Leyden  under  two  classes, 
the  Polysyllabic  and  the  .Monosyllabic.  At  the  head  of  the  for¬ 
mer  class  is  the  Malay,  to  which  all  the  others  of  the  same  class 
are  probably  related,  but  which  have  been  severally  modified 
either  by  early  intercourse  with  the  Hindoo  nations,  or,  in  later 
times,  with  the  Mohammedan  Arabs.  The  primitive  tongue,  of 
which  they  are  dialects,  has  been  styled  by  philologists  the  Poly¬ 
nesian,  as  being  diffused  over  the  whole  of  the  Indian  archi|>elago 
and  Polynesia.  The  dialects  of  Dr.  Leyden’s  second  class  arc 
seven  in  number;  viz.  ‘  the  Rak-heng,  the  Rurman,  the  Mon,  the 
‘  Thai,  the  Khomcn,  the  l.au,  and  the  Anam.’  These  seven 
may,  perhaps,  be  reduced  to  three  languages.  The  Rurmese  and 
the  Arracanese  nations  arc  closely  related,  and  so,  we  apprehend, 
are  their  dialects.  The  Lau  or  Laos,  we  have  seen,  differs  only 
as  a  dialect  from  the  Siamese ;  and  such  will  prove  to  be  the 
case,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  with  both  the  Khomcn  and  the 
Anamese.  The  latter  dialect  is  said  to  be  called  by  the  Siamese 
and  Malays,  the  Juan  or  Shwan  :  it  is  possibly  that  of  Yun- 
^'han.  The  Anamese  are  said  to  employ  several  sounds  which 
the  Chinese  are  incapable  of  pronouncing ;  in  particular,  the  b, 
d,  and  r ;  and  these  arc  the  very  consonants  which  distinguish  the 
Siamc.se  vocal  alphaliet  from  the  Chinese.  With  regard  to  the 
Khomen  or  Khamen,  the  language  of  those  whom  we  call  Cambo- 
jans,  Captain  Low  has  the  following  remarks. 

*  For  instance,  a  Burmese  intending  to  convey  the  import  of  the 
Words,  ‘  1  will  now  go  and  eat  my  rice/  would,  according  to  the  idiom 
his  language,  .say,  I  now  fmiled  rice  eat  go  will.  (Gna  ya^k‘hoo 
C ha-men  cha  thwa  me.)  The  Kham-ty  idiom  would  be:  I  now  will 
go  eat  rice. 
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*  The  Hmmme  ilriiw  no  fli^rriiniimtiiiK  line  iH'twIvt  the  K'hliiirti 
and  the  (*MiiilMijun«.  'J'hey  tiM4Tt  that  the  lHfi|{ii(i^e  of  theM*  K'hutni'ii 
it  quite  di(fi*rriit  from  the  T'hui.  I  irieliiie  to  think,  from  an  enatiti- 
nation  of  a  few  atircimena  of  the  Artt  procured  t>y  me,  that  the 
oertimi  may  not  lie  oilmitted  without  contidemhle  limitationt.  'Dir 
K'hlrnen  are  a  diatinci:  |M*ople  fr^mi  the  I/uii,  hut  tiehmK  to  the  tame 
ffreat  family  at  the  latter,  hut  Dr.  I^yden  oeema  Ut  have  thoiialit 
the  K'honi  (protuMineed  K'him)  a  |)errectly  ofi((inal  liin^Utt|(e,  when 
coinjmred  with  the  T'hni  anil  Dnii,  ttlthou|th  hi«  reaMina  have  not  lieen 
diatinctly  aiierihed.  'i'heir  radical  iiKmoayllahlea  oeem  ii»  me  lie 
nearly  alike,  however  tran«|»oa<*d  in  their  aifi^niftcathin  they  may  U 
when  iionl  in  a|i«*ech.*— p.  Dl. 

Of  the  Mon  or  Man,  the  annent  lnn^iaf(e  of  which  hu 

hy  no  rneana  lieen  au|H'raediil  an  yet  hy  that  of  the  Hiirmeoe 
eonqtifTora,  (*aptiiin  L<»w  expreaoi'a  Ilia  opinion,  that  It  will  prove 
Ut  have  *  the  faireat  claim  to  originality  of  any  contained  in  Dr. 
Leydeira  ai*con(l  claaa.’ 

*  It  approochea  the  T'hui  or  Hinmeoe  lan((iiii;(e,  however,  in  many 
inatanc4*a  ;  and  it«  tonea  are  much  deejier  and  more  (guttural  than 
thoM*  of  either  that  or  the  liiirmun  lan((uu^e.  'I'he  liurmuna  and 
Hiamear,  aa  fur  aa  ex|M*rimenta  have  iK'en  made  hy  me,  are  alike  in- 
ca|»ahle  of  pronouncin|{  or  articulating  Mun  worda  with  correctnrot; 
and  oiime  they  (‘annot  pronounce  *.* — p.  i. 


'I'he  Miaaionariea  were  viaiti'd,  at  llan^kok,  hy  niirnlK*ra  of 

*  Moana  or  IV)(iiana,  a  |KOiplc  mainly  aiihject  t/i  tlie  llurmeoe, 

*  Ifiit  M|H*akin((  a  different  lan^in^e  from  the  liurrnan.^ 

pro|M'rly  lia^'Mi,  (pronounced  hy  the  Moana,  with  a  atron^  ^iit* 
tiiral  rmpha*>ia  on  the  laat  ayllahle,  Poj^aii,)  ia  the  name  of  a 
atn*am  which  forma  one  of  tfie  arma  of  the  Irrawaildv  ;  and  the 
PeKU  Cfuinlry  inc  ludim  the  //criJOf/’ro/df/,  the  delta  of  that  river, 
'riie  projuT  name  Iry  which  the  IV^^uana  are  known  U#  the  Hiir- 
mea4%  ia  'Faliena  or  'I'a-lain.  'rhia  ia,  [M'rha|>a,  the  aame  word  aa 
'Ph4  huirif^,  the  name  of  a  diatrict  in  the  .Malayan  iMminaula, 
which  may  have  receivf*d  ita  name  from  Mfttlera  of  thin  natitm. 
'File  Martalian  river,  the  IV^ii  of  Diichanan,  and  the  (*ay|mwo 
of  oldiT  travelh'Ta,  ia  calh*<i  the  'riiaduayn  or  'f*a  lain,  which 
a|q>eara  to  lie  the  aame  woril,  MAn  or  i\i«mn,  In/wrver,  wooki 
teem  U*  lie  the  native  name  of  the  race,  who  are  aiqiarently 
a  more  ancient  nation  than  the  Hurmeoe,  or  than,  tuTliafia,  the 
Hiamear.  aij|rpoaea  them  to  have  fV/uriiled  trie  Kalimift- 


•  *  'Die  Mina  uoe  nemrly  the  aame  ainhohet  aa  the  llurmana.  There 
eviata,  however,  ootne  litife  differenre  lietwiit  fmir  *#f  tlie  cofiwmatttol 
I  lettera,  and  aloo  in  the  |iowera  attar  hetl  to  tl»e  whole  ;  and  the  Mkaa 

I  have  two  cocioonarita  lieymMl  what  tl»e  llurmana  have.'— p. 
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Haki  i*»T  MAii)  ftii|Mrt*,  ttif*  midrttt  cnpitiil  <if  wltii'li,  Airorfl- 

in^  to  iiiiiilii  to  (Ja|»uin  f«ow,  \tj  iM*vrr«l 

SintnrM*  wa*  Mitimtnl  in  a  provitirr  of  Lao«,  to  tlici  ttortll 

<i(' Siiitn*  It  liA«  lN'i*n  AlrrAity  rfii*titiotM*(l,  tliAt  llir  I^aoa  fliAli*rt 
liAii  fin  Al|f)int>i*t  inorr  rrM*ninlinf(  thi*  Man  tliAtt  t)iA  'I  'liAi  or 
SinifH’M*,  whirli  itntirfiti*A  Mintf*  ronni'tlon  lN*twi*rn  tlir  two  Un- 
KtiA^<*«>*  Lryilrn  waa  ImI  to  ronrlnili*  tliAt  tin*  Laii  or  l«A4KinAtioft 
roimiNt*  of  two  flintinct  rA4*i*A,  tlir*  (*liAn^  niAi  Atnl  thr  Laii  rliAti^. 
('Ajitfiin  Low  Mn))|M»iir«  tin*  inliAliitAiitA  of  Nfirtli  Atnl  Hfnitli  La^hi 
t4»  In'  of  tin*  AAifK*  ran*,  tin*  aInivi*  nunii'A  diiitin^niAliino  only  tli« 
(oiintricN.  N  <*t,  In*  Ailifiitu  tliAt  tin*  HiAtrifaN*  fliAtin^iilAn  iN'twrrn 
tInNM*  Laii  who  nnnrtiin*  Atnl  pAint  tln*ir  lNNlii*M,  Atnl  thoAi?  who 
(Iff  fifft  folhfw  tin*  |»rA('ti(‘i*,  which  cAtctnU  truffct  or  Icaa  Atrion^ 
Ahiiff«t  ftll  tin*  Indo  (JtincM*  riAtifniN.  'Tin*  HiAtncvi*,  indeed,  form 
art  eaceptiffti  :  *  they  deem  the  practice  a  niArk  of  Imrlmriatn.* 
If  Aff,  may  not  tin*  tnhfihitnnU  of  Laoa  who  do  rmt  oliAerve  the 
prn<  ttce,  In*  a  race  chan'ly  related  to  the  'r’liAl  ;  while  the  other 
race  are  a  hranch  of  tin*  Man  or  Moan  nation  ‘f  VVhifre  la  the 
cianitry  to  In*  loiind  that  ia  |feffpled  hy  a  ain^le  ra/'c 't 

Nfft  hm^  Indori*  the  MiaaionArlea  vtaited  lUntfltok,  the  Hianieae 
rrifftiarch  had  aent  an  ea|N*ditiffn  Ap(Ainat  Laoa,  which  had  returned 
hriri((tn(/;  hack  a  ttiindn'r  of  captivea  ;  and  amoni/  the  priafinera 
were  the  kiii((  himaell’  and  hia  family*  'rite  followino  eatraf'ta 
from  Mr*  'rondirra  jounial,  will  relieve  the  didlneaa  of  our  tdtU 
lolo^ical  a|N'cidatiffna,  and  illuatrAti*  the  charAi'U^r  of  the  |>eople« 

*  Halflaith,  Jan,  'Uf,  Wi'Ot  thia  mfffninjf  to  a«*«*  the  klif^  tff  l/tunt 
and  hla  family,  latriy  takim  pri«ffn«*ra  and  hffNit^ht  hither  in  (diaina, 
arifl  who  tiiirioif  tin*  hiat  fffrtni^ht  have  tieen  eajNfaed  to  inddic  view  In  a 
larj;e  ifirti  f'fij/i*  {  ^I’iie  ni*w«  tff  fhete  Cfip(iyt*a,  ami  tlielr  a(df«eip|enl 
arrival,  catiM'fl  ^rrrti^  jtty  tff  many  ;  ami  the  l*hra  Klan((  and  other  hi((^h 
jierwfnap;e«  were  hfn((  hiiaiefl  in  deviaint(  the  le'at  nnele  of  Utrturihf(  ami 
|f<ftttn;(  them  to  death* 

*  We  were  fliaappf/iffteil  in  rmt  aeelnj^  the  bin{(,  Firr  afrme  reaami 
*tr  ffther,  he  waa  not  hrtfimhi  mit  Ueday*  .Nine  tff  hia  afoia  and  ((rand* 
•ffii*  were  in  the  eaj^e  ;  mmt  tff  them  ytrttwtt  up,  Init  two  were  mera 
ehdflren,  whff  dee|fly  alTeeted  iia  hy  their  wrelidied  ftmtiititm,  all  havintf 
ehaoia  r«fnnd  tlnor  neeka  urnl  le((e*  tine  |farticnlarly,  ttf  an  o|fen, 
f heerfiil  cfNintenaffce,  aat  like  an  inmfeent  latfdf,  alike  oneonaimNia  ttf 
h4vin((  flone  any  wron((,  ami  tff  the  miaerahle  fate  whh'h  awaited  him  f 
Ah»ai  of  the  reat  ulvf  M'emefl  eareleaa  ami  nncmn'ernefl,  ami  ate  the  riua 
I>e4r(l|y  which  waa  hrfNi((ht  if#  tln'fn*  'I'wo  or  three,  Inrwever,  hnn(( 
their  hf*ada,  and  were  apirarently  aiink  InUf  a  melancholy  atii|Nfr*  N«rw 
artfl  then  they  rai«e<l  them,  ami  eaat  a  nnmfentary  ((lance  ofem  oa, 
tlieir  ciNinteiiancea  dfaplayin((  a  wild  ami  cheerh*aa  aa|re«'t*  j'he  aad 
hjfefijMde  eihfloted  Iry  thear,  waa  hei((hteaed  rather  than  alleviated  try 
tlfe  Uu((hter  and  fflayfohfeaa  of  the  lerya* 

*  t*hra«'  hy  are  tire*  varhma  inatrnmenta  of  ifotore,  placed  in  terrilla 
array*  A  (»rys^  intn  hodrr  for  heatin((  oil,  to  lat  pfxi/ad  on  tlw  Irody 

voi,*  vi((,  a.f*  *  ' 


of  the  after  cut  mid  mangled  with  kniees  !  On  the  right 

of  the  cage  n  sort  of  gallows  is  erected,  having  a  chain,  uith  a  large 
ho<»k  at  the  imuI  of  it,  snsjaMided  from  the  top  beam.  The  king,  after 
being  tortured,  will  be  hung  ujhui  this  hiK»k  by  the  chin.  In  the  front 
there  is  n  long  row  of  triangular  gibbets,  formed  by  thrw*  |a»les  j<»ined 
at  the  top,  and  stretching  out  at  the  lH»ttom,  to  form  a  stiible  Imsis  on 
the  gnuind.  A  sjH*ar  riM*s  im  from  the  common  joining  of  the  poles  a 
f«M»t  or  more  nlnive  them.  The  king's  two  principal  wives,  and  his 
sons,  grandsons,  Ac.,  amounting  in  all  to  bmrteen,  are  to  l>e  fixed  on 
these  as  n|a»n  a  M»at.  On  the  right  of  the  cage  is  a  wisKlen  mortar 
and  iwslle  to  pound  the  king’s  children  in. 

‘  Tlie  |>eople  are  exln>rted  to  go  and  wv  the  Ciiptives  while  thus 
exhibited,  ]>n*vion8  t<»  execution,  and  are  exjiected  to  rejoice  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  !  liUtely,  two  or  three  days  were  expressly  set  apart  as  days  of 
jovous  festivity !  A  tlnnitricjil  exhibition  o<^  Sianiest*  players  was 
going  on  closi*  in  the  iieighlHUirluHKl,  in  full  view  of  the  melanch(»lv 
siX'ne  we  were  i*onlemplaling.  The  theatre  being  open,  the  spectators 
might  amus4'  theiUM'lvcs  by  casting  their  eyt«  alternately  on  these  two 
different  8cenc»s. 

‘  C'aptaiii  C'(»rtin  saw  the  old  king  of  Laos  in  the  cage  a  few  days 
ago.  He  MHMiied  h»w-s]»irited  but  cidm,  and  addressed  a  few  words  U» 
(*ui>tuin  sa>ing,  the  king  of  Siam  hud  formerly  lR*haved  very  well 
to  him,  and  had  reivived  him  in  a  very  resj>ectful  manner  when  he 
fiirmerly  came  to  Hangkok.  Fear  or  policy  might  probably  induce 
the  |sior  captive  monarch  to  say  thest*  smisith  words,  as  they  would 
donbtli*ss  oune  to  the  ears  of  his  Siamese  majesty.’  pp.  92 — 95. 

‘  Feb.  2(». — The  old  Laos  King  is  dead,  and  has  thus  escaped  the 
hands  of  his  tormentors.  He  is  s;iid  to  have  pineil  gradually  away 
and  died  broken-hearted.  His  corpse  was  removed  to  the  place  of  exe¬ 
cution  and  decupitutetl,  and  mtw  hangs  on  a  gibl>et  by  the  riyer  side,  a 
little  Ik‘1ow  the  city,  ex|M»si*d  to  the  gaze  of  every  stranger  entering 
the  country,  and  left  a  prey  to  U^asts  and  birds.  It  is  rumoured  that 
his  family  will  not  Ik*  put  to  death,  but  kept  in  chains  probably  during 
life.* — p.  KKk 

‘  'Pbe  tender  mercies  of  the  wicketl  arc  cruel.’  In  a  former 
part  of  the  .lourn.il,  mention  is  made  of  a  ‘  young  French  jHtdre 

*  who  was  lately  up  in  the  Laos’  country,  and  put  in  irons  by  the 

*  Siamese,'  atul  who  had  become  deranged.  No  further  account 
is  given  of  him,  nor  any  explanation  of  the  circumstances,  which 
suggest  the  suspicion  that  the  Frenchman  had  l)een  intermeddling 
with  the  |K)litic's  of  the  country.  This  would  be  no  new  occur- 
n'nct*.  The  Jesuits  had  a  principal  hand  in  fostering  the  con¬ 
spiracy  headiMl  by  (’onstantine  Fhalcon  in  iGlio,  wliich  ended  in 
the  destruction  of  that  adventurer  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Fnmch.  The  Christians  now  residing  at  Bangkok,  are  chiefly 
Portuguese ;  and  from  the  I’ortuguese  consul,  the  Missionaries 
receivinl  the  most  hospitable  treatment.  Some  of  the  Bomish 
pacirt'^i,  however,  cndeavoureil  to  raise  an  alarm  as  to  their  ulterior 
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desi^s,  and  to  waken  the  jealousy  of  the  Siamese  Government 
by  tne  most  malicious  insinuations.  When  these  reports  reached 
the  ears  of  the  kinjf,  he  adopted  the  very  reasonable  measure  of 
ordering  the  l)ooks  brought  by  the  Missionaries  to  Ik'  translated, 
that  he  might  know  their  contents  ;  and  it  was  soon  officially  no¬ 
tified,  that  the  king  found  nothing  bad  in  them,  *  nothing  against 
*  the  country  or  the  laws.’  The  alarm  would  have  passed  away, 
had  not  a  conspiracy  of  some  of  the  Talapoius  l)een  detected  at 
this  critical  juncture,  which  the  enemies  of  the  Missionaries 
eagerly  connected  with  the  arrival  of  the  foreigners. 

*  All  edict/  continues  Mr.  Tuinlin,  *  was  issued,  prohibiting  any  one 
from  receiving  our  bi»oks  under  u  severe  penalty,  some  say  of  death  ! — 
and  minions  of  Government  were  ordered  to  take  away  those  which  had 
bt'en  given  :  a  grwit  many  were  actually  seized  and  taken  violently  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  ])eopfe,  and  sheet  tracts  pulled  down  from  the  walls 
of  the  houses.  Mr.  C’arlos,  als<»,  was  censurtnl  for  having  taken  us 
into  his  house,  and  ordered  to  turn  us  out  at  the  ])eril  of  incurring  their 
displeasure.  Mr.  li.  was  requested  by  the  Phra  Klang  to  take  us  out 
of  the  country  in  his  ship,  on  his  return  to  Singa|K)re.  We  thought  it 
now  high  time  to  bestir  ourselves.  The  consul  lK*iiig  a  little  alarmed, 
and  not  knowing  what  w'as  coming  upon  him,  we  resolved  that  he 
should  not  suffer  on  our  account ;  therefore  immediately  l(K;ketl  up  the 
house,  gave  him  the  key,  and  went  to  reside  with  Mr.  H.  a  few  days. 
We  had  soon  an  audience  with  the  Phra  Klang,  desiring  to  know  the 
reason  why  we  were  thus  treated,  and  alKiut  to  l>e  banished  from  the 
country  without  having  in  anywise  offended.  We  presented  at  the 
s;mie  time  a  petition  drawn  up  in  Chinese  and  English,  setting  forth 
plainly  our  intentitm  in  coming  to  Siam,  our  good  will  to  the  king  and 
his  siibj(M?ts,  and  requested  that  a  hearing  might  he  granted,  and  that 
we  might  Ik?  suffered  to  answer  our  accusers  face  to  face.  This  we 
requested  the  Phra  Klang  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  king;  but  he 
declined,  and  thought  it  quite  sufhcient  to  talk  over  the  matter  with 
him.  He  had  nothing  to  say  against  us,  except  that  we  made  too 
great  a  stir  amongst  the  Chinese  by  the  books.  We  told  him,  we  were 
os  much  averse  to  mere  noise  and  stir  as  himself,  and  thought,  after 
the  novelty  of  the  thing  had  jtassed  away,  there  would  Ihj  very  little 
stir  made.  We  apjKsded  to  the  treaty  recently  made,  os  affonling  us 
protection  till  it  could  be  shew  n  wherein  we  had  offended,  and  re* 
quested  a  written  document  to  be  given  to  us,  if  they  persisted  in 
binding  us  away,  stating  the  cause  of  our  banishment,  in  order  that 
w  e  might  shew  it  to  our  own  government,  and  so  give  a  proper  account 
of  the  w'hole  affair.  We  claimed,  also,  an  equal  right  with  the  Romish 
padres  who  reside  here,  and  thought  it  but  fair  and  equal  that  they 
should  also  be  sent  aw'ay,  if  we  were  obliged  to  go.  We  did  this  the 
rather  as  W'c  are  ])ersuaded  these  Catholic  Christians  ore  underneath 
our  w'orst  enemies,  and  p<‘rhans  at  the  Inittom  of  the  whole  matter. 
The  Phra  Klang,  however,  felt  no  inclination  to  gratify  this  request, 
and  was  more  w’illing  to  compromise  the  matter  with  us.  He  saw  no 
rca.son  why  w'c  should  lie  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  and  only  re- 
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c|ueiiteil  us  to  kevp  u  little  more  quiet  uiiil  be  more  sparing  of  the 
books ;  ill  this  respect  we  should  do  well  to  imitate  the  gotnl  padres, 
who  n'limiiUHl  quietly  at  home,  making  no  uproar  among  the  {MH>ple. 
We  left  the  Phra  Klaiig  apparently  on  very  gwal  terms,  without 
giving  any  promise  to  follow  the  example  of  these  worthy  Missiunaires 
AposloliqtteM,*  pp.  27 — 

'Flu*  Pbra-klang's  fears  of  the  Fnglish  arc  supposed  to  have 
wrought  very  ]>owerfully  in  their  favour  ;  and  after  this,  they 
met  with  in*  serious  interruption  or  annoyance.  Many  indivi¬ 
duals  eaine  two,  three,  four,  and  even  five  days’ journey  from  the 
interior  for  Inioks  ;  and  some  very  pleasing  and  satisfactory  in¬ 
dications  were  afforded  of  their  having  produced  a  strong  and 
lienefieial  impression.  A  singular  fact  wjis  related  to  the  Mis¬ 
sionaries  by  a  young  'Falapoin. 

*  In  his  nfighlMHirlusid,  remote  fnmi  Bangkok,  there  was  an  old  Sing 
fin,  or  sage,  eighty  years  of  age,  who  told  his  neiglilMUirs  some  time 
hick,  that,  within  six  years,  a  Bedeemer,  or  Saviour,  of  his  nation 
should  appear.  Ftir  the  ]irest‘Ut,  laTause  their  sins  were  lying  upon 
them,  there  was  no  s;ilvaiion — ‘\y/«  fret  tsntf  serr  ho  krtv''  On  hear¬ 
ing  of  our  arrival  at  Banukok  and  seeing  the  losiks,  he  said  :  “  These 
are  the  fiireruiiners  t»f  Him  that  1  spoke  of.”  This  may,  jierhaps, 
afford  some  explanation  of  the  reason  that  the  question  has  l>eeu  so 
often  put  to  ns,  “Is  Jesus  come  hither.^”  Probably,  with  some 
glimmerings  of  truth,  much  of  the  darkness  of  error  is  mingled  ;  and 
the  old  man  and  others  of  his  countrymen  may,  like  the  Jew's  of  old, 
be  waiting  for  a  temptir.d,  rather  than  a  spiritual  deliverer.' — p.  llfi. 

One  day,  n  man  came  to  them,  and  with  much  simplicity  ami 
carne.stness  asked  Mr.  (Intzlaff :  ‘  Is  this  Ayso  (Jesus)  come  with 
•you?  Or,  will  he  come  ?  Or,  is  he  nowhere?  Or,  arc  you 
‘  the  person  ?'  Mr.  (i.  answered  :  ‘No,  I  am  not  Ayso;  but  he 
•  in  come  hither,  for  he  is  Tieii-kong,  and  is  every’  where.’ 

It  is’ remarkable  how  the  expectation  of  one  who  is  to  come, 
still  |HTvades  all  nations,  blending  with  their  various  creeds  and 
superstitions.  Is  this  the  ])erpetnation  of  tlie  universal  exj)ecta- 
tion  derived  from  the  sublime  intimations  of  Hebrew  prophecy, 
that  preceilcfl  Our  Lord's  first  advent?  Or  is  it  the  reflection 
of  the  (’hristian  faith  respecting  his  second  coming?  Or  is  it  the 
mere  instinctive  prompting  of  “  the  earnest  expectation”  with  wliich 
all  nature  awaits  the  day  of  the  manifesbition  of  the  sons  of  God  ? 
AVhilc  the  infatuated  Jew  still  blindly  clings  to  his  hoj>c  of  a 
M  essiah  Ben  David,  the  Moliainincdan  Sheeuh  is  looking  out 
for  the  return  of  the  last  Iinanin,  the  Boodhist  is  taught  to  ex- 
j^ct  the  fifth  and  last  Boodha  of  the  prcsi*nt  kulpit  or  mundane 
|H'riod,  and  the  Iliiuhni  votary  of  VishniH)  anticipates  yet  one 
more  nrafar  of  ‘  the  Preserver';  all  dim,  shadowy  emblems  of 
tlic  triumphant  return  of  the  White  Horse  whose  mysterious 
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Rider  boars  the  titles  of  Faithful  and  True,  King  of  Kinfifs  and 
Lord  of  Lords  *, — at  whose  name,  it  is  written,  and  the  decree 
is  irreversible,  “  every  knee  shall  bow.’’ 
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is  a  work  which  was  much  wanted ;  so  much  so  tliat  a 
bad  book,  at  least  a  very  im|K'rfect  one,  would  have  found  a 
nady  sale  under  such  a  title ;  but  this  volume,  which  is  really  a 
stupendous  mass  of  various  information,  must,  in  consequence  of 
the  very  superior  judgement  and  ability,  as  welPas  accuracy,  with 
which  It  is  exccuteil,  su|>cr8ede  every  similar  work.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  commercial'  encyclopedia,  indispensable  to  the  mercantile  man 
fur  the  purpose  of  continual  reference ;  and  com])rising  at  the 
same  time  a  fund  of  statistical  and  geographical  information  rela¬ 
tive  to  our  Colonies,  and  upon  miscellaneous  to])ic8,  which  might 
almost  warrant  our  recommending  it  as  a  work  of  amusement. 
Although  few  persons,  we  presume,  will  have  courage  enough  to 
sit  down  with  the  intention  of  reading  it  through, — this  single 
volume  containing  about  as  much  letter-press  as  would  make  two 
ordinary  folio  volumes, — yet,  in  turning  over  its  pages  for  reference, 
tile  eye  is  continually  detained  by  articles  of  the  most  entertain¬ 
ing  nature.  Such  has  been  the  case  at  least  with  ourselves,  in 
examining  its  pages  for  the  purpose  of  testing  its  accuracy  and 
the  com|>etent  manner  in  which  it  has  liccn  executed  ;  for  a  Re¬ 
viewer  must  have  the  digestive  powers  of  the  dragon  of  Wantley 
to  manage  the  whole  volume.  As  to  the  Writer,  we  should  lie 
really  glad  to  learn  by  what  new  application  of  steam  ]>ower, 
within  the  sjiecified  time,  he  has  been  able  to  collect  and  con¬ 
dense  such  a  mass  of  materials,  even  making  the  freest  use  of  the 
Very  imperfect  performances  of  his  predecessors.  There  must 
have  been,  one  would  think,  some  division  of  labour;  and  yet, 
the  presiding  mind  may  lie  detected,  we  think,  throughout ;  and 
the  attention  paid  to  accuracy,  u}K)n  which  the  value  of  such  a 
compilation  absolutely  depends,  is  vouched  for  by  the  s|iecitic  re¬ 
ferences  to  authorities.  Except  in  the  case  of  dictionaries  or 
hooks  in  familiar  use,  the  page  and  chapter  are  generally  particula¬ 
rized  ;  ‘  experience  having  taught  us,'  says  our  Professor,  ‘  that 
‘  the  convenient  practice  of  stringing  together  a  list  of  authori- 
‘  ties  at  the  end  of  an  article,  is  much  oftener  a  cloak  for  igno- 
‘  ranee,  than  an  evidence  of  research.’  A  hint  this,  by  which 
future  com])ileTs  will  do  well  to  improve.* 

Faultless  the  work  cannot  aspire  to  be  ;  and  those  individuals 
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will  remlcT  a  gcrvict*  not  nuTcly  to  the  Editor,  but  to  the  public 
alno,  who  comply'  with  his  invitatitm  to  transmit  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers  any  material  corrections  or  additional  information. 

'  In  a  work/  it  is  remarked  in  the  Preface,  ‘  embracing  such  an  ex¬ 
treme  miigi*  and  diversity  of  sulijects,  us  to  many  of  which  it  is  ex- 
ceinlingly  diHicuIt,  if  not  (|uite  iin|H)ssible,  to  obtain  uccurute  iufttrin- 
iitioii,  iMi  one  will  be  otfeiided,  shonld  he  detect  a  few  errors.  At  the 
Mime  time,  we  cun  honestly  say,  that  neither  lalNUir  nor  ex{HMisc  has 
btvn  spiired  to  render  the  work  worthy  of  the  public  confidence  and  {hi- 
truiiage.  The  Author  has  Imhui  almost  incessantly  engaged  U{>oii  it  for 
ii|)wurds  of  thn*€  ytmrs  ;  and  the  previous  |>art  of  his  life,  may  l)e  said 
to  have  lietni  spent  in  preparing  himself  for  the  undertaking,  lie  has 
derived  valuable  assistance  from  some  distinguished  oHieial  gentlemen, 
and  fnan  many  eminent  merchants ;  and  has  endeavoured,  wherever 
it  w'Hs  ]»racticable,  to  build  his  conclusions  u{M)n  ofhciul  documents. 
Hut,  in  very  many  instances,  he  has  betni  obliged  to  adopt  less  authen¬ 
tic  data  ;  and  he  tlm^s  not  su]){m»s4*  that  he  has  had  sagacity  enough 
always  to  rt*Mort  to  the  lavst  authorities,  or  that,  amidst  conflicting  and 
contradictory ‘statemeiils,  he  has  uniformly  selected  those  imist  worthy 
of  iK'iiig  relieil  u{)oii,  or  that  the  inferences  he  has  drawn  are  always 
such  as  the  n»al  cireumslunoes  of  the  case  w’lmld  ivarrant.  Hut  lie 
has  done  his  U'st  not  to  he  wanting  in  these  resix^cts.  We  have  had 
n(»  motive  to  imince  ns,  in  any  instance,  to  conceal  or  pervert  the 
truth.  W’hat  we  have  considered  wrong,  w’e  have  censured  freely  and 
o{Hmly  ;  hut  we  have  not  done  this  without  assigning  the  grounds  of 
onr  opinion  ;  so  that  the  reader  may  always  judge  for  himself  of  its 
correct  nes.H.’ 

It  will  be  JH'cn  from  this  frank  avowal,  as  might  have  l>een  an¬ 
ticipated,  indeed,  from  the  distinguisliecl  talents  and  well  known 
opinions  of  the  learnetl  Editor,  that  the  work  is  not  the  compila¬ 
tion  of  one  who  feels  himself  a  /f/ro,  n]K)n  whom  a  neutrality  of 
opinion  <fn  subjects  demanding  the  decision  of  a  sound  judgement, 
is  imposetl  by  a  needfid  discretion.  Professor  M‘Cullocli  has 
not  ht'sitatoil  to  intimate  his  views  on  the  com  trade,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  our  colonial  {mlicy,  the  West  India  system,  the  East 
India  ('ompany,  and  other  topics ;  and  although  his  readers  may 
not  always  agrei'  with  him,  yet,  the  substantial  value  and  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  work  are  not  a  little  enhanced  by  the  general  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  commercial  principles  which  it  lays  down  and  illus¬ 
trates.  I'hcre  is  no  dogmatism,  and  very  little  of  hypothesis. 
'Phe  Author's  data  are  calmlations  and  facts,  which  form  the 
staple  (»f  the  work,  the  opinions  being  hut  incidental.  As  a 
specimen  of  one  class  of  articles,  relating  as  well  to  natural  history 
as  to  trailc,  we  take  the  word  Balsam,  which  will  {irohahly  sup- 
{ily  our  readers  with  some  particulars  that  arc  new  to  them. 

*  BALSAM  (iivr.  Hd/sinn  ;  Du. /bi/.trw  /  Vr.  liaumr  ;  It.  andSp. 
}lnhamo  ;  Lat.  Ifttlsatnum').  Balsiims  are  vegetable  juices,  either  li¬ 
quid.  «»r  which  s{Htntaiiet»usly  In'cinne  concrete,  consisting  (»f  a  substance 
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c4'  a  rosinouh  iiiture,  cotiibintHl  with  lionsoic  acid,  or  which  arc  cu)iahl« 
of  atfordiiig  Wazoic  acid,  hy  being  heated  ahmo,  or  with  water.  The 
liquid  balKuma  are  copaiva,  opnlmlHum,  ImUain  uf  Peru,  atorux,  and  tolu  ; 
the  ciuicrete  are  l)enzoin,  dragon's  blixal,  and  red  or  concrc^U*  sturax. — 
(l)n  Cre.) 

*  1.  Co/Hiiva  (Fr.  linnme  de  Copnhu  ;  Ger.  Kojmiva  Balsam;  Sp. 
CoiHUfva),  obtniniMl  from  a  tret*  {Cojmifera)  growing  in  South  America 
anti  the  West  India  Islands.  The  largest  quantity  is  furnished  bv  the 
nn»vince  of  Para  in  llrazil.  It  is  iin]>orted  in  small  casks,  containing 
from  1  to  cwt.  Genuine  giMid  copaiva  or  copaiba  balsam  has  a  |m*- 
culiar  but  agreeable  (Kiour,  and  a  bitterish,  hot,  nauseous  taste.  It  is 
clear  and  transiiarent ;  its  consistence  is  that  of  oil  ;  but  when  ex{)ost*d 
to  the  action  of  the  air,  it  becomes  solid,  dry,  and  brittle,  like  resin. — 

( 7  'horn son  *s  Disj^rn  sn  iory . ) 

‘  2.  (^f)olmlsam  (Fr.  Bahamier  de  In  Mecqnc  ;  It.  Ojiolmhamn  ;  I^at. 
lUdsamum  verum  album,  /Egyptiacum  ;  Egypt.  Balessnn),  the  most 
])recious  of  all  the  balsams,  commonly  called  Balm  of  Gilead.  It  is 
the  produce  of  a  tree  {Amyris  Gileadensis),  indigenous  to  Arabia  and 
Abyssinia,  and  transplanted  at  an  early  jieriml  to  .Judea.  It  is  ol)« 
tained  by  cutting  the  liark  with  an  axe  at  the  time  that  the  juice  is  in 
the  strongest  circulation.  The  true  Ixdsam  is  of  a  pale  yellowish  co¬ 
lour,  clear  and  trans]mrent,  alnnit  the  consistence  of  Venice  turpentine, 
of  a  strong,  penetrating,  agreeable,  aromatic  smell,  and  a  slightly  bit¬ 
terish  ])ungent  taste.  By.  age  it  becomes  yellower,  lirowner,  and 
thicker,  losing  by  degrees,  like  volatile  oils,  some  of  its  liner  and  more 
8td)tile  parts.  It  is  rarely  if  ever  brought  genuine  into  this  country  ; 
dried  Canada  balsam  being  generally  substituted  for  it.  It  was  in  high 
repute  among  the  ancients  ;  but  it  is  now  princi])ally  used  as  a  cosmetic 
by  the  Turkish  ladies.  —  {Drs.  U re  and  Thomson,) 

*  The  (^inada  Imlsam,  now  referred  to,  is  mcTQ\\\fine  turpentine.  It 
is  the  pnaluce  of  the  Pinus  Balsamea,  and  is  inquirted  in  casks,  each 
containing  about  1  cwt.  It  has  a  strong,  but  not  a  disagreeable  o<lour, 
and  a  bitterish  taste ;  is  transparent,  whitish,  and  has  the  consistence 
of  co|mivn  lialsam. 

‘  II.  Balsam  of  Peru  (Fr.  Baume  de  Peru ;  Ger.  Peruvianitcher 
Balsam  ;  Sj>.  Balsamo  de  Quinquina  ;  Lat.  Bahamum  Peruvianum), 
the  produce  of  a  tree  (  Myrojcylon  Pernifemm)  growing  in  the  warmest 
parts  of  South  America.  The  Imlsam  procurinl  by  incisions  made  in 
the  tree  is  called  white  liquid  balsam  ;  that  which  is  found  in  the  shops 
is  obtained  by  boiling  the  twdgs  in  w'ater :  it  is  imported  in  jars,  each 
containing  from  2(1  to  4(1  lbs.  weight.  It  has  a  fragrant  aromatic  odour, 
much  resembling  that  of  lienzoin,  w'ith  a  w'arm  bitterish  taste.  It  is 
viscid,  of  a  deep  reddish  brown  colour,  and  of  the  consistence  of  honey. 
— {Th(mison*s  Dispensatory,) 

‘4.  Storax  (Fr.  Storax ;  Ger.  Stryaxhroom ;  It.  Storace ;  Sp. 
A  Lumbar  ;  Lat.  Styrax  ;  Arab.  Vsteruk),  the  produce  of  a  tree  (‘V/y- 
rax  officinale)  growing  in  the  south  of  Europtr  and  the  Levant.  Only 
two  kinds  are  found  in  the  shops :  storax  in  tears,  which  is  pure ;  and 
storax  in  the  lump,  or  red  storax,  which  is  mixed  with  saw-dust  and 
other  impurities.  Both  kinds  are  brought  from  the  Levant  in  chests 
Slid  boxes.  Storax  has  a  fragrant  odour,  and  a  pleasant,  sub-acidulous, 
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ulightly  pungent,  aiul  uroniutic  taste  ;  it  is  of  a  reddish  brown  colour, 
and  brittle.— (  7’Aowi.To«’jr  Dis/tetisaiory.) 

*  5.  7Wm,  liaUam  o/*{Fr.  linume  de  Tolu  ;  Ger.  Tolutanischer  liaU 
»am  ;  Sp.  Jinlsamn  de  Tolu).  'Fhe  tree  which  yields  this  balsam  is  the 
same  as  that  which  yields  the  balsam  of  Peru  ;  it  being  merely  the  white 
iNilsam  «»f  Peru,  hardened  by  exinisure  to  the  air. 

*  <).  IlenzoiUf  or  Jienjtitmn  (Fr.  Uenzmn  ;  (ier.  Uenzoe ;  Sp.  lien^ 
gui :  It.  lielzuino :  Lat.  lienzoinum  ;  Arab.  Liban ;  Hind.  Luhan  ; 
Jav.  Menian  ;  Malay,  Caminyan),  is  an  article  of  much  greater  com¬ 
mercial  iin|)ortaiKV  than  any  of  thosi*  balsams  previcmsly  mentioned. 
It  is  obtained  from  a  tree  (Styrujr  lienzuin)  gniwing  in  Sumatra  and 
llorneo.  It  has  a  yery  ugrinnible  fragrant  (nlour,  but  hardly  any  taste. 
It  is  ini|>orted  in  large  masses  packed  in  chests  and  casks.  It  should 
W  chosen  full  of  clear,  light-coloured,  and  white  s{H>ts,  haying  the  ap- 
|M*arunct*  (»f  white  marble  when  broken :  it  is  nirely,  however,  to  In* 
met  with  in  so  pure  a  state,  but  the  nearer  the  approach  to  it  the  lK*t- 
ter.  The  worst  sort  is  blackish,  and  full  of  impurities. — {Milburft't 
Orient.  (  o>w.) 

*  Mr.  (Vawfiird  h;is  given  the  hdlowing  interesting  and  authentic 

details  with  res|H*ct  to  this  article: — “  IWiizoin,  or  frankincense,  calletl 
in  commercial  languagt*  Benjamin,  is  a  more  general  article  of  cinn- 
merce  than  camphor,  though  its  pnaluction  Ik*  confined  to  the  same 
islands.  Ihuizoin  is  divided  in  commerce,  like  camphor,  into  three 
sortf,  (h(*ad,  Ik'IIv,  hsit,)  according  to  Quality,  the  comparative  value  of 
which  may  Ik*  expressed  by  the  figures  Ifki,  45,  Iff.  Benzoin  is  valued 
in  proj>ortion  to  its  whiteness,  semi-transparency,  and  freedom  from 
adventitious  matters.  According  to  its  purity,  the  first  sort  may  be 
Ixaight  at  the  nnjxtria  to  which  it  is  brought,  at  from  50  to  1(K)  dollars 
|H‘r  picul  ( lbs.)  ;  the  si'cond  from  25  to  45  dollars  ;  and  the  worst 
from  H  to  2<f  dollars.  According  to  Linsclutten,  l>enzoin,  in  his  time, 
ci>st,  in  the  market  of  Sunda  (’alapa  or  Jac*atni,  from  to  25 

S|)aiiish  didlars  the  picul.  By  Niebuhr’s  account,  the  worst  benzoin 
of  the  Indian  islands  is  more  esteemed  by  the  Arabs  than  their  own 
iM'st  (dibofium,  or  frankincense.  In  tlie  Limdon  market,  the  lu'st  ben¬ 
zoin  is  ft»urttH*n  times  more  valuable  than  olibanum^  and  even  the  worst 
2\  times  more  valuable.  IWnzoin  usually  sells  in  England  at  10.r.  jier 
])ound.  The  quantity  generally  iin{>orte<l  into  England,  in  the  time  of 
the  monofMily,  was  312cwt.s.  The  principal  use  of  this  commodity  is 
as  incens«»,  and  is  equally  in  request  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  Ca¬ 
tholics,  Mohammedans,  Hindus,  and  C'hinese.  It  is  also  used  as  a 
luxury  by  the  great  in  fumig-.itions  in  their  houses  ;  and  the  Japanese 
chiefs  are  foinl  of  smoking  it  with  tobacco.  It.s  general  u.se  among  na¬ 
tions  in  such  various  states  of  civilisation,  and  the  steady  demand  for 
it  in  all  ages,  dindare  that  it  is  one  of  those  comnuKlities,  the  taste  for 
which  is  inherent  in  our  nature,  and  not  the  result  of  a  particular  ca¬ 
price  with  any  individual  |>eople,  as  in  theca.M*  of  Malay  camphor  with 
the  ('him*se.‘’ — {Indian  .Irchifyelago^  III.  p.  418.) 

‘  7*  l{lti(hi  (Fr.  Sang- Dragon  ;  Lat.  Sangnit  Draconis ; 

Arab.  Damnldkhnain  ;  Hind.  Ueraduky)^  the  produce  of  a  large 
.species  of  rattan  {Calamus  Draco)  growing  on  the  north  and  north-east 
coast  of  Sumatra,  and  in  some  parts  of  Borneo.  It  is  largely  exported 
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to  China,  niul  also  to  India  and  Knn>]K*.  It  is  eitlicr  in  oval  drops. 
wrapjK'd  up  in  Hag-lcavos,  or  in  lar^e  anil  generullv  more  impim* 
inussos,  coin|HKsod  of  smaller  tears.  It  is  externally  and  internally  of  a 
tleep  dusky  red  colour,  and  when  ]H)wdered,  it  should  liecome  of  a  bright 
crimson  ;  if  it  l>e  black,  it  is  worth  little.  When  broken  and  held  up 
against  a  strong  light,  it  is  somewhat  transparent:  it  has  little  or  no 
smell  or  taste ;  what  it  has  of  the  latter  is  resinous  and  astringent. 
Dnigoirs  bliNHl  in  drops  is  much  ])rcfend)le  to  that  in  cakes ;  the  latter 
IsMiig  more  friable,  and  less  comimct,  resinous,  and  pure  than  the 
former.  Being  a  very  costly  article,  it  is  very  apt  to  lie  adulterated. 
Most  of  its  alloys  dissolve  like  gums  in  water,  or  crackle  in  the  fire 
witliout  proving  inflammable ;  whereas  the  genuine  dragon's  bliNsl 
rtnulily  melts  and  catches  flame,  and  is  scarcely  acted  ujhui  by  watery 
liquors.  Its  price  at  Hajarmassin  in  Iloriu*o,  where  large  quantities 
are  manufactured,  is,  aceording  to  quality,  from  fiO  to  'JO  Spanish  dol¬ 
lars  per  ])icul,  or  at  an  average  11/.  (ijr.  Ibji/.  per  cwt.  Its  price  in  the 
Lomion  market  is  usually  about  3(1/.  per  cwt. — {MilLurns  Orient,  Com, 
Cranfurd's  East.  Arcltip.) 

*  The  net  duty  on  Udsams  imported  into  Cvreat  Britain  in  1328 
amounted  to  5,543/.  7^*  8(/.*  pp.  «57,  8. 

As  an  article  of  a  different  character,  uniting  trade  and  me¬ 
chanics,  we  take  the  word  Hail  road. 

‘  HAIL-ROAD.  TRA.M  or  WAOON  ROAD,  a  snecies  of  nmX 
having  tracks  or  ways  formed  of  iron,  stone,  or  other  solid  material,  on 
which  the  wheels  of  the  carriages  j)assing  along  it  run.  The  object  in 
constructing  such  ri^ads  is,  by  diminishing  the  friction,  to  make  a  less 
amount  of  |H)wer  adequate  either  to  impel  a  carriage  W'ith  a  greater  ve¬ 
locity,  or  to  urge  forward  a  greater  h»ad. 

‘  Construction  of  '  Hail-roads. — The  friction  on  a  ])crfectly  level  rail¬ 
road,  properly  constructed,  is  estimated  to  amount  to  from  -j‘„th  to  1th 
only  of  the  friction  on  an  ordinary  level  riNul ;  so  that,  supposing  the 
same  force  to  Ik*  applied  in  Inith  cases,  it  W'onld  move  a  weight  from 
10  to  7  times  as  great  on  the  former  as  on  the  latter.  But  if  there  lie 
a  very  moderate  ascent,  such  as  1  foot  in  .50,  which  in  an  ordinary  nwid 
Would  hardly  be  perceived,  a  great  increase  of  ))ower  on  tlie  rail-riNid 
is  rcipiired  to  overcome  the  resistance  that  is  thus  occasioiuHl.  The 
reason  is,  that  the  ordinary  load  on  a  level  rail-road  is  alaiut  seven 
times  as  great  as  on  a  common  turnpike  road ;  so  that  w'hen  the  force 
of  gravity  is  brought  into  ojieration  by  an  ascending  plane,  its  opposing 
]>ower,  iK'ing  proportioned  to  the  load,  is  seven  times  as  great  as  on  a 
common  rivad.  Hence  the  vast  imjiortaiice  of  having  rail-roads  either 
level,  or  as  nearly  so  as  jiossible. 

*  It  is  also  of  great  im]K)rtancc  that  rail-roads  should  lie  straight,  or, 
at  least,  free  from  any  abrupt  curves.  Carriage's  lieiiig  kept  on  the 
nmd  hy  flanges  on  the  wheels,  it  is  obvious,  that  where  the  curves  are 
quick,  the  friction  on  the  sides  of  the  rails,  and  consequent  retardation, 
must  be  very  great.  In  the  Manchester  and  Liverjiool  rail-road,  the 
turves  form  segments  of  a  circle  which,  if  extended,  would  embrace  a 
circumference  of  15  miles. 
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*  Sj)frd  of  Carriaprs  on  I^ail^r(Huh,  — The  effect  of  rail-rmds  in 

iliiniiiinhiii^  friction  is  fniniliar  to  every  one  ;  and  they  liave  hmjij  Ihh*h 
UHOtl  in  various  places  of  this  and  otiier  countries,  jmrticularly  in  the 
vicinity  of  mines,  for  facilitating:  the  transport  of  htnivy  hsids.  But  it 
is  only  since  the  application  of  h»comotive  eiijjines  as  a  inovinj:  |H)wer, 
that  they  have  lK‘j:un  to  attnict  the  ]>uhlic  attenti»>n,  and  to  be  re- 
pirdinl  as  of  the  highest  national  iin|M»rtance.  These  engines  were 
first  brought  into  use  on  the  Darlington  and  St»>ckton  raiUroad,  opened 
on  the  27th  of  Dt*ceinber,  Ul2o.  But  the  rail-road  lH*t\veen  Liver|HN)l 
and  Manchester  is  bv  far  the  greatest  undertaking  of  this  stirt  that  has 
hitherto  Invii  completed.  This  splendid  work,  which  is  executed  in 
the  most  approved  manner,  ct»st  lR*twtTn  and  JH)0,(MKf/. ;  and 

as  far  ns  sjKH*d  is  concerned,  has  C4»mpletely  verified,  and,  indeed,  far 
surpassed,  the  most  sanguine  anticipations.  The  road  has  the  advant¬ 
age  of  iM'ing  nearly  level  ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  space  at 
Bainhill,  where  it  is  inclined  at  the  rate  of  I  b»ot  in  iff),  there  is  no 
grejiter  inclination  than  in  the  ratio  of  1  f(M»t  in  BflO.  The  length  of 
the  rail-road  is  !ll  miles  ;  ami  it  is  usual  to  perform  this  journev  in 
hamlsoim*  carriages  attached  to  the  locomotive  engines,  in  an  hour  and 
a  half,  and  stnnetiiiies  less!  So  wonderful  a  result  has  gone  far  to 
strike  space  ami  time  out  of  the  calculations  of  the  traveller :  it  has 
brought,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  respects  the  facility  of  passing  from  the 
one  to  tlie  other,  Liverjawd  as  near  to  ISIanchester  as  the  western  part 
of  lanulon  is  to  the  eastern  part  ! 

‘  The  extraordinary  speed  of  carriages  on  rail-nuids  depends  on  the 
fact,  that  the  friction^  which  on  a  ]H*rfectly  level  rail-road  is  tlie  only 
resistance  t»»  Ik*  overcome,  is  the  same  fur  aU  veliH'iiies;  so  that,  uh- 
stmeting  from  the  resi.stance  of  the  air,  which  is  so  trifling  as  not  to 
n*quin*  to  Ik*  taken  into  account,  we  have  merely,  in  order  to  double 
or  treble  the  vehicity,  to  double  or  treble  the  power.  But  in  vessels 
at  S4*a,  or  in  nmals,  which  have  to  make  their  way  through  a  compara- 
tivelv  denst*  medium,  the  resistance  to  l)e  overcome  increases  as  the 
syuare  of  the  vehH'ity  ;  so  that  to  double  the  sjwcd,  the  power  must  be 
multiplii*d  by  4,  and  to  treble  it,  it  must  l>e  multiplied  by  If, and  soon. 

‘  ('om  para  five  Advantupes  of  Iiall^roads  and  Canals. — Astonishing, 
however,  as  are  the  results  of  the  jM'rformances  on  the  Manchester  and 
Idverp^nd  r.iiUroad,  we  doubt  much  whether  there  be  many  more  situ¬ 
ations  in  the  kingdom  where  it  would  l)e  prudent  to  establish  one. 
'I'hat  carriages  with  ]>assengers  may  be  safely  im]H‘lled  along  a  |K*r- 
feclly  level  rail-road  at  a  s]>eed  of  2ff  or  Bff  miles  an  hour,  is  a  fact 
that  is  now  provinl  experimentally  ;  but  i>efore  deciding  as  to  the  ex- 
jM'diency  of  o|K'ning  such  a  hkkIc  of  communication  In'tween  any  two 
places,  it  is  necessiiry  to  hnik  carefully  into  the  expense  attending  the 
formation  «»f  a  rail-roatl  with  a  suitable  establishment  of  carrijig»*s,  at 
the  eX|H»ns«»  of  keeping  it  and  them  in  repair,  and  at  the  pndiable  re¬ 
turns.  The  outlay,  judging  from  what  has  taken  ])lace  In'twei'n  Li- 
ver^KM  1  ami  Manchester,  is  cpiite  enormous;  tlie  wear  and  tear  of  the 
engines,  which  is  gn*at  under  all  circumstances,  is  increas4*d  in  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  dt'griv  with  every  considerable  increase  of  s|>eed.  We  do 
not,  therefon*,  consider  tlie  siiccevs  that  has  hitherto  attended  the  Bi- 
veqHKd  and  Manchester  rail-n.ad  as  at  all  warranting  the  coiistniction 
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of  similar  roads  in  most  other  places.  The  great  size  of  these  two 
towns,  and  still  more  their  intimate  connection, — Liverpool  l)eing,  in 
fact,  the  port  of  Manchester  and  of  the  entire  cotton  ilistrict, — occa- 
fions  a  very  great  intercoursi*  l)i*t\veen  them  :  the  number  of  passengers 
and  the  (jnantity  of  giwuls  that  are  always  in  the  course  of  iMung  con¬ 
veyed  fnnn  the  one  to  the  other,  is  far  greater  than  between  any  two 
equallv  distant  places  in  the  empire.  If  a  rail-n»nd  had  not  succtMMled 
in  such  a  situation,  it  would  have  lioen  madness  to  attempt  the  form¬ 
ation  of  one,  at  least  as  a  mercantile  speculation,  any  where  else. 

'  ‘  No  general  estimate  can  lie  formed  of  the  comparative  cost  of  canals 
and  rail-HKids ;  as  it  must,  in  every  given  instance,  depend  on  s|>ecial 
circumstances.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  the  cost  of  rail-roads,  and 
particularly  of  keeping  up  the  ItKomotive  engines,  is  far  greater  than  it 
was  supposed  it  would  bo  a  short  time  since.  It  is  reasonable,  indeed, 
inasmuch  as  these  engines  are  only  in  their  infancy,  to  sup|)osc  that 
they  will  be  gradually  improved,  and  that  ultimately  their  ex|K*nsi»  will 
he  materially  reduced ;  but  at  present  it  is  a  heavy  drawbaek  from  the 
other  advantages  of  rail-roads. 

‘  In  as  far  as  respects  the  conveyance  of  heavy  goods,  we  believe  that, 
even  between  ^lanchester  and  Liverpotd,  canals  are  generally  preferred. 
It  is  not  very  material  whether  a  ton  of  lime,  or  cimiI,  or  of  manure,  be 
nioveil  with  a  velocity  of  3  or  10  miles  an  hour;  at  least,  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  su|)erior  speed  would,  in  such  a  case,  be  elfectually  overbalanced 
by  a  small  additional  charge. 

‘  The  wonderful  jierformances  of  the  engines  Initween  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  sttuck,  in  the  first  instance,  every  one  with  astonishment, 
and  led  to  the  most  extravagant  s])eculations.  It  was  8Up{)osed  that 
the  whole  country  would  be  forthwith  intersected  by  rail-roads ;  that 
loi'omotive  engines  would  be  as  common  as  stage  coaches  ;  and  that 
the  only  way  in  which  the  canal  propriett>r8  could  escape  ruin,  would 
lx*  by  converting  canals  into  rail-roads!  Soberer  and  sounder  views 
are  now  entertained.  I'he  price  of  canal  stock  has  recovered  from  the 
depressitm  which  it  suffered  in  lb2().  And  it  sc*ems  to  lie  generally 
admitted,  that  rail-roads  between  distant  places,  at  least  where  a  canal 
has  already  been  constructed,  must  depend  for  returns  chieHv  on  the 
ctmveyance  of  passengers  and  light  gtxMls ;  and  that  it  woulJ  not  be 
prudent  to  undertake  their  construction,  except  Ix^tween  places  that 
nave  a  very  extensive  intercourse  together. 

‘  Slcam  Carriages  oh  common  Roads. — The  late  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  have  collected  a  good  deal  of  evidence  as  to  the 
])robability  of  advantageously  using  locomotive  engines,  or  steam  car¬ 
riages,  on  common  roads.  Most  of  the  witnesses  seem  to  lie  very  san¬ 
guine  in  their  exjiectations ;  nor,  after  what  has  bet'ii  effected,  can  such 
anticipations  be  deemed  unreasonable.  Mr.  Farcy,  a  very  eminent 
I^ractical  engineer,  declares  that  “  what  has  Ix'en  done  proves  to  his 
siitisfaction  the  practicability  of  impelling  stage  coaches  by  steam  on 
g<H>d  common  roads,  in  tolerably  level  parts  of  the  country,  without 
horses,  at  a  speed  of  8  or  10  miles  an  hour."  Mr.  Farey  further  states, 
that  he  believes  **  that  st<*am  coaches  will,  very  simui  after  their  first 
establislimcnt,  be  run  for  one-third  (tf  the  cost  of  the  jn’eseut  stage 
CMches.**  We  suspect  that  the  latter  part  <»f  this  statement  is  a  good 
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clinil  more  pri»hK*nmticul  limn  the  first ;  hut  since  there  is  nothing  Wt- 
ter  tlmii  ctMijwture  on  which  to  found  an  opinion,  it  would  Ik?  useless 
to  indulge  in  further  sjHvulalions.’  pp.  GifJ — hlflh 

'riie  article  on  ‘  Colonics"  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  iin- 
)K)rtant  in  the  volume,  embracing  a  sketch  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  systems  of  colonization,  an  examination  of  the  principles 
of  colonial  jMdicy,  and  a  statistical  view  of  the  liritish  and  other 
I'.urojH'an  colonies.  Here  we  are  ujxin  dehatcahle  ground.  Pro¬ 
fessor  .M‘('ull(H'h  is  the  uncompromising  and  thorough  enemy  of 
all  restrictions  innm  the  colonial  trade,  as  Iwing  injurious  and 
unjust  to  the  colonics  themselves,  and  ultimately  of  no  real  use, 
hut  the  reverse,  to  the  mother  country.  He  seems  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  retention  of  colonies  as,  indeed,  of  little  advantage, 
‘lias  the  independence  of  the  United  States,"  he  asks,  ‘  been  in 
‘  any  lesjKct  injurious  to  us.^" 

‘  S<»  fur  from  this,  it  is  certain  that  it  has  redounded  materially  to 
our  advantage.  We  have  Ikhmi  relieved  from  the  expense  and  trouble 
o(  governing  extensive  countries  at  a  great  distance  from  our  shores,  at 
the  siime  time  that  w’c  have  c«>ntinued  to  reap  all  the  advantage  that 

we  previously  reajied  from  our  interconrse  with  them . The 

eX|H*nse  <»f  the  ctihmies  is  a  very  heavy  item  in  the  national  exjHMuli- 
ture— far  more  .so  than  is  generally  supposed.  Not  (ndy  are  wx*  sul>- 
j<*cted,  as  in  the  case  of  timlM^r,  to  o])pressive  discriminating  duties  on 
foreign  articles,  that  similar  articles  fnun  the  colonies  may  enjoy  the 
monopoly  of  our  markets,  hut  we  have  to  defray  a  very  large  sum  oil 
account  of  their  military  and  naval  expenditure.  There  are  no  nunins 
by  which  to  estimate  the  ])n‘cise  amount  of  this  cxjH'iise  ;  hut  it  is, 
notwithstanding,  abundantly  certain,  that  (^inada  and  the  islands  in 
the  West  Indies  c<»st  us  annually,  in  military  and  naval  outlays,  wy>- 
fvanh  (fa  tniHion  and  a  half  in  time  if  pvacCy  vschtxive  (f  the  revenue 
colirettui  in  them.  And  if  to  this  heavy  exjHmse  W’ert'  added  the  vast 
additional  sums  their  defenct*  cost,  during  w’ar,  the  dehti>r  side  of  a 
fairly  dr.iwn  np  cohniial  hiulget  would  attain  to  a  very  formidahle 
magnitude ;  and  one  which,  we  apprehend,  could  not  piKssihly  be 
halunciMl.*  pp.  314,  31H. 

An  argument  is  alway.s  to  lie  sus]>cete<l  of  involving  some  fal¬ 
lacy,  that  proves  Uh>  much  ;  and  such,  wc  must  confess,  apjK'ars 
to  us  to  he  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  If ‘the  only  use 
*  of  colonies'  be,  ‘  the  mono|K)ly  of  their  consumption  and  the 
‘  carriage  of  their  produce,"  as  Lord  Sheflield  declared,  (and  Pn»- 
fessor  SPUulloch,  while  he  rejects  this  opinion,  docs  not  clearly 
state  what  he  conct'ivcs  to  Ih'  their  real  and  legitimate  use  to  the 
mother  country,)  and  if  at  the  same  time  this  monopoly  is  of  no 
real  use,  and  the  same  countries  would  afford  the  same  vent  for 
our  ctunmerce,  if  they  were  not  colonies, — what  is  this  hut  main¬ 
taining  that  colonies  are  «»f  no  use  w  hatever  ?  The  Author  ho}K's 
that  it  will  not  he  sup|H)bcd,  nevertheless,  that  he  considers  the 
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foundation  of  colonial  establishments  as,  generally  speaking,  in- 
exiHKlient.  It  is  not  to  the  establishment  of  colonies  that  he  ob¬ 
jects,  hut  to  the  trammels  that  have  been  laid  on  their  industry, 
and  to  the  interference  exercised  by  the  mother  country  in  their 
domestic  concerns.  Occasions  may  occur,  ‘  when  the  soundest 
‘  policy  dictates  the  propriety  of  su])i)orting  and  protecting  them 
‘  until  they  are  in  a  situation  to  support  and  protect  themselves.' 
But  surely  the  right  of  interference,  however  much  to  be  depre¬ 
cated  is  the  indiscreet  exercise  of  that  right,  must  belong  to  the 
protective  Government.  And  so  lon^  as  those  colonies  require 
such  protection,  it  is  hut  just  that  tliey  should  he  made  to  yield 
some  advantage  in  return  to  the  ])arent  State. 

But  Mr.  ^^‘Culloch  seems  to  doubt,  with  Sir  Henry  I'arnell, 
whether  colonies  can,  as  such,  he  of  any  advantage  to  the  mother 
country.  Kuro])e  has  been  prodigiously  benefited  by  the  colo¬ 
nization  of  America,  it  is  admitted,  inasmuch  as  it  has  immeasur¬ 
ably  extended  the  emj)irc  of  civilization,  and  opened  new  marts 
for  commerce ;  hut  it  is  the  formation  of  such  colonies,  not  our 
possession  of  them,  it  seems,  that  is  so  beneficial.  I'liat  there 
sliould  he  such  countries  to  trade  with,  is  an  advantage  ;  hut  that 
they  should  htdong  to  us,  is  a  disadvantage.  If  they  did  not  lie- 
long  to  us,  we  should  save  all  the  expense  of  governing  them, 
and  yet  derive  from  them  ))recisely  the  same  commercial  advan¬ 
tages.  Now  surely  this  is  taking  much  more  for  granted,  than  is 
warranted  by  cither  facts  or  sober  calculation.  IV hat  has  created 
the  commerce  and  maritime  greatness  of  Great  Britain,  hut  her 
colonies  And  what  are  many  of  those  colonies  hut  out  posts 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  power  ?  To  represent  the  military 
and  naval  cx])enditure  occasioned  by  the  colonies  as  incurred 
simply  on  account  of  the  colonies  themselves,  is  palpably  fal¬ 
lacious.  If  Malta,  (Bhraltar,  and  the  Ionian  Islands  cost  us  the 
exj>cnse  of  a  garrison,  is  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean  of 
no  advantage  to  our  commerce?  If  the  former  two  were  ce<le<l 
to  Spain,  and  the  latter  abandoned  to  the  ])rotection  of  Russia, 
would  our  commerce  suffer  no  detriment  ?  Or  if  the  Cape,  the 
Mauritius,  and  Ceylon  were  given  up  to  the  Dutch,  would  our 
ascendancy  in  the  Indian  Seas,  and  the  security  of  our  Indian 
cm])irc,  he  in  no  wise  affected  ?  Yet,  all  these  would  lie  sacri¬ 
ficed  by  Sir  Henry  Pamelfs  sweeping  plans  of  colonial  reduction. 
If  iicrpetual  |>eace  could  he  secur^,  some  of  our  possessions 
might  l>e  safely  parted  with  ;  hut  u|K)n  his  principles  of  finan¬ 
cial  reform,  it  were  better  to  discard  them  all  as  useless  incum¬ 
brances. 

If,  however,  our  colonies  lie  in  fact  the  bulwarks  of  our  com¬ 
merce,  the  exjiense  of  maintaining  them  must  lie  set  against  the 
total  revenue  derived  from  our  commerce,  not  against  what  is 
furnished  by  the  colonies  themselves.  If  they  arc  not  in  a  si- 
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illation  to  maintain  their  political  iiuleponilenco,  it  were  unreason- 
ahle  to  require  that  they  should  defray  the  whole  military  and 
naval  ex^HMiRc  of  their  In'inix  ]>roteet(Hl ;  for  this  would  be  in  effect 
to  ])roteet  themsi'lves,  whicli  it  is  Kup])osed  that  they  arc  unable 
to  do.  Hut,  for  this  |H>litical  protection  to  which  they  owe  their 
security,  whether  it  lie  that  of  the  mother  country,  or  of  any 
foreign  power,  they  may  justly  he  ex]K*cted  to  yield  some  coin- 
|H’nsation  ;  and  if  the  monopoly  of  their  trade  can  be  made  of  ad¬ 
vantage,  it  is  hut  a  fair  equivalent.  Yet,  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of 
that  inomqMily  merely,  that  they  are  of  value,  Imt  as  military  and 
naval  stations  ;  and  in  protecting  them,  the  mother  country  pro¬ 
tects  her  own  interests. 

'I'hat  the  colonies  ought  to  defray  the  charges  of  their  civil 
establishment  and  hifcrnnt  defence,  is  hut  reasonable  ;  and  this 
they  (h),  with  the  exception,  we  Indieve,  of  our  ts/ace  colonies^ 
where  the  ]iresence  of  a  considerable  military  force  is  required, 
not  to  defend  the  islands  against  foreign  enemies,  hut  to  keep 
down  the  black  ]>(q>ulation.  The  ex])ediency  of  retaining  such 
colonies  may,  indeed,  be  (piestioncd.  The  system  of  government 
in  the  West  India  islands,  is  upon  the  most  expensive  scale;  and 
were  slavery  alxdished,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  military  ex|)en- 
diture  which  they  entail,  might  be  saved.  The  charge  of  their 
naval  protection  would  then  alone  devolve  upon  this  country; 
and  that  is  the  fair  price  of  the  security  of  our  commerce. 

When  colonies  become  strong  enough  not  merely  to  goveni, 
but  a  ho  to  ]>rotect  themselves,  and  when  they  find  it  chca|>er  to 
do  so,  than  to  buy  the  protection  of  a  distant  State,  then,  l>eing 
virtually  independent  because  capable  of  asserting  their  inde|>en- 
dence,  it  may  be  for  the  interests  of  all  parties,  that  a  political 
separation  should  take  place.  At  all  events,  it  is  likely  to  ensue. 
'I'hat  the  separation  of  the  American  colonics  from  Great  Britain, 
was  in  no  res])ect  injurious  either  to  them  or  to  this  country,  wc 
cannot  indml  admit.  The  injury  has  l>een  more  than  rejiaired; 
it  has  iHH'n  exceetlingly  counterlialaneed  by  the  marvellous  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  united  colonies  into  a  ])owerful  State,  exerting  a  salu¬ 
tary'  moral  re-action  ujH)n  the  decrepit  governments  of  Europe. 
But  at  the  time,  the  separation,  being  premature  as  well  as  violent, 
was  pHnluctive  of  mutual  injury.  And  had  not  (ireat  Britain  re¬ 
tained,  by  means  of  her  Canadian  and  other  colonies,  the  means 
of  indemnifying  herself  for  the  loss,  the  blow  to  our  commerce 
would  have  In'cn  fatal.  As  it  is,  our  share  of  the  American  trade 
is  now  liecome  more  valuable  than  the  mono|H)ly  of  the  colonial 
trade  was  prior  to  the  separation ;  and  the  population  of  British 
America  at  this  moment,  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  Thirteen 
('olonies  at  the  middle  of  the  last  century  *. 

•  III  I74H,  their  totd  ptmulution  was  estimated  at  about  l,l(K),(H)(f 
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The  greatest  advantage  that  America  has  gained  by  the  sc]>a- 
ration,  has  l)ecn,  ]K'rha})8,  tlic  privilege  of  a  pacific  neutrality 
amid  jealous  belligerent  nations,  and  security  against  aggression 
from  any  Kuro|H?an  power.  Except  as  having  esca]KHl  from  impli¬ 
cation  in  the  |>olitics  of  the  mother  country,  she  would  otherwise 
have  rcajK'd  little  solid  advantage.  Prior  to  their  becoming  in- 
dcjK'udcnt,  Professor  M‘Culloch  remarks, 

‘  Every  thing  relating  to  the  internal  regulation  and  administration 
of  the  different  colonies,  was  determined  in  the  colonial  assemhlies  by 
reprosi'iitatives  friH-dv  chosen  by  the  settlers.  The  |HTsonal  lilR'rty  of 
the  citizens  was  well  secured  and  vigilantly  protected.  And  if  we 
except  the  restniint  on  their  commerce,  the  monojudy  7»f  which  was 
jeahmslv  guarded  by  the  mother  country,  the  inhabitants  of  ^^irginin, 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  England  enjoyed  nearly  the  same  degree  of 
fretHlom,  when  colonists  of  England,  that  they  now  enjoy  as  citizens 
of  the  jmwerful  republic  of  North  America.  Their  progress  in  wtmlth 
and  ])opulation  was  in  consequence  quite  unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  the  world.’  p.  312. 

For  several  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  French  Uc vo¬ 
lution,  tlic  state  of  the  political  world  favoured  the  cnter])risc  of 
the  Americans,  whose  vessels,  as  neutrals,  were  employeil  to  carry 
from  port  to  ])ort  the  commodities  of  the  belligerents.  In  fifteen 
years,  reckoning  from  these  favourable  circumstances  in¬ 

creased  tlic  amount  of  American  tonnage  from  491,000  tt> 
1,212,0(K)  tons.  T'his  accidental  advantage  resulting  from  the 
separation  of  the  American  Colonies  from  (treat  Hritain,  does 
not,  however,  fairly  come  under  consideration,  in  estimating  the 
general  benefits  of  detaching  colonies  from  the  mother  country. 
Hut  for  the  war,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  progress  of  America 
in  wealth  and  population  would  have  been  quite  as  rapid,  had  the 
colonies  still  continued  to  acknowledge  the  sceptre  of  Great 
llritain. 

At  all  events,  before  their  separation  can  lie  regarded  as  a  pre¬ 
cedent  establishing  the  advantage  of  getting  rid  of  our  colonics  as 
fast  as  possible,  it  may  be  as  well  to  inquire,  in  what  respects  the 
loss  of  ilra/il  and  the  Indies  has  redounded  to  the  advantage  of 
Portugal,  what  France  has  gained  by  the  independence  of  llayti 
and  the  loss  of  her  other  colonies,  and  how  much  Spain  has  saved 
by  being  relieved  from  the  expense  and  trouble  of  governing 
Mexico  and  Colombia.  T\\\  this  is  satisfactorily  ascertained,  we 
really  think  that  it  w'ould  be  unwise  to  sacrifice  the  Canadas 
either  to  financial  reform  or  to  ]>olitical  hypothesis ;  more  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  Canadians  seem  at  present  to  be  too  well  aware  of 


Nova  Scotia  contained  only  13,(K)(>,  and  Canada  almut  7H,fK)0.  The 
Canadas  and  Nova  Scotia  now  contain  between  IKK),000  and  a  million. 
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till*  lunclits  they  derive  fnnn  their  emniexiDii  witli  tliis  coinitrv, 
t4»  wisli  to  reiioiinee  that  allianee  tor  the  e(|uiv(K‘al  advantage  of 
admission  to  the  Ameriean  l•'eileraey.  In  tt'iinagc  and  seamen, 
the  trade  of  tlie  Itriti.'li  N»>rth  Ameriean  ])rovinces  is  said 
(‘inploy,  at  present,  alnnit  one  fifth  of  tlie  whole  foreign  trade  of 
this  eoiintry. 

We  regret  to  find  Professor  M‘(’ulloeh  eountenaneing  tlu*  ex¬ 
travagant  mi>representations  and  malignant  clamours  that  have 
lu’en  circulated  res]>ecting  Sierra  l.eone.  'The  prodigality  (»f  the 
e\]»endit\ire  occasioned  hy  this  colony,  he  asserts  to  he  ‘  nn- 
‘  matched,  except  hy  its  uselessness.'  (Commercially  considere<l, 
it  a))pears  to  (juite  as  little  advantage,  he  says,  as  in  other  ]>oints 
of  view  ;  and  *  if  an  estahlishment  he  really  recpiired  for  the  ad- 
‘  vantageous  pn»secution  of  the  trade  to  \Vestern  Africa,  it  is 
‘  ahundantly  obvious,  that  it  should  1h*  ])laeed  much  further  to 
‘  the  south  than  Sierra  Leone.'  We  take  leave  to  say  that  tliis 
is  the  reverse  of  ohNiiUis.  (‘aptain  Leaver,  no  friend  to  the  co- 
lo!iy,  admitted,  that  ‘  if  commerce  were  one  of  the  ])rin(  ipal  oh- 
‘  jeets'  of  the  ('ompany,  they  had  chosen  ‘a  tolerably  good 

*  situation,  with  an  excellent  harbour,'  *  —  the  only  good  one,  in 
fact,  between  (librallar  and  the  (Jold  (’oast.  And  if  this  station 
has  not  hail  the  elfect  of  destroy  in  lt  the  slave-trade'  carried  on 
with  the  ceuintries  round  the  bights  of  Hiafra  and  Lenin,  it  lias 
extinguished  it  fnnn  the  Lie»  Nunez  to  the  Shebar  inclusive. 
Nor  does  its  insalubrity,  which  has  been  grossly  exaggerated,  by 
any  means  entitle  it  to  b(‘  styled  ‘  the  most  ]H'stifert)Us  i>f  all  ])es- 
‘  tift‘rou<  places.'  'The  climate  of  (luinea,  of  the  island  of  I'cr- 
nande*  l*o,  res])('eting  wlTuh  such  delusive  accemnts  were  circu¬ 
lated,  and  <)f  Mozambi(jue,  is  still  nu>re  destructive.  Nav,  the 
llavannah,  and  the  Dutch  La^t  India  islands,  exhibit  a  greater 
mortality.  Lvmi  the  Vuarlerly  Leviewers  now  admit  the  di- 
clamatii*ns  against  Sierra  1. cone,  which  their  i>wn  dournal  wns 
chiellv  instrumental  in  instigating,  t(»  be  *■  misplaced  and  absurd.' 

‘  'There  can  be  no  cpiestiim,'  they  say,  ‘  that,  as  a  ecdony,  it  is  not 

*  worth  retaining  ;  but  /r//ere,  trlth'nt  the  tirrrssfirif  is  n 

‘  hrntfhii  sjutf  /o  ir  vhere  the  objects  which  the  treaties 

‘  have  in  >iew  can  be  fairly  aceomplished  We  do  not  con- 

cedi'  that,  even  as  a  colony,  it  might  not  he  made  worth  all  that 
it  costs  us;  hut  the  project  of  looking  out  for  a  more  advan¬ 
tageous  situation  further  south,  has  been  sufiicicntly  exposed  as 
founded  on  ignorance  and  illusion. 

In  all  that  Prot’essor  M‘('idloeh  says  as  to  the  iiudicicncy  of 
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(  t^)nart.  Lev.  Nt».  IjX\X1\*.  ]».  .*»‘2.’i.  The  whole  sum  expi'iidcd 
njxni  Sierra  l^innie  at  present,  is  stated  to  1h'  ‘  ridieidoiisly  small,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  statements  which  have  Ken  put  forth.’ 
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tlio  niixod  commission  courts, — tlic  absurdity  of  l)ribinp  Spain 
and  Portujral  to  relinquish  the  slave-trade, — the  evil  effects  in- 
evitaldy  resulting  to  the  colony  from  the  annual  importations  of 
uncivilized  negroes, — and  the  propriety  of  em])loyin<^  instructed 
blacks  to  fill  up  the  oflieial  stations, — we  eom])letely  concur.  The 
colony  has  been  grievously  injured  by  the  want  of  any  systematic 
plan  for  its  government,  by  jobbing  and  mismanagement ;  it  Inis 
liad,  in  short,  every  thing  against  it.  Ibit,  under  a  judicious  and 
effective  administration,  it  might  be  rendered  of  the  highest  ad¬ 
vantage  to  .Vfrica,  and  of  far  greater  use  to  the  commerce  of  this 
country.  Hy  the  way,  from  bis  manner  of  referring  to  Sierra  Leone 
at  j).  .‘ftO,  it  is  evident  that  our  Author  is  not  aware,  that  both 
the  rortujxuese  and  the  French  bad  formed  settlements  on  the 
river,  iK'fore  us;  and  that  (iolberry,  the  b'rencb  traveller,  bad 
spoken  of  the  bay  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  sites  in  the 
world. 

Fpon  the  subject  of  our  West  India  colonies,  Frofessor  M‘Cul- 
loeli  discovers  considerable  embarrassment.  For  the  present  de¬ 
pression  of  the  trade,  it  is  ‘  jierbajis  impossible,''  he  remarks,  ‘  to 
*  ])oint  out  any  means  of  effectual  relief: — their  only  rational  and 
‘  substantial  ground  of  hope  seems  to  be  in  a  further  reduction  of 
‘  the  duties  on  sugar,  coffee,  and  rum.’  We  are  sorry  to  find  him 
countenancing  for  a  moment  the  revival  of  the  slave-trade  under 
the  ])retence  of  transporting  slaves  from  one  llritisb  colony  to  an¬ 
other.  The  old  islands  would,  like  Virginia,  if  that  were  allowed, 
he  converted  into  breeding-grounds.  We  are  surprised,  too,  tliat 
he  should  represent  the  black  ])opulation  of  Jamaica  as  having 
‘  increased  more  than  //cc  times  as  rajiidly  as  tlie  whites which 
conveys  the  idea  of  a  natural  increase.  In  Jamaica  con¬ 
tained  whites  and  1),5()1‘  slaves.  ‘  It  would  liave  been  well 

‘  for  the  island,’  he  remarks,  ‘  had  the  races  continued  to  preserve 
‘  this  relation  to  each  other  ;  but  un  furtututtely  ’, — the  whites 
have  increased  from  to  alniut  3(),()()(),  while  the  blacks  have 

increased  from  to  322,421,  exclusive  of  persons  of  colour. 

Professor  MThilloch  docs  not  state  how  large  a  numl)er  of  blacks 
were  imported  into  the  island  during  that  ])eri(Kl ;  he  does  not 
state,  that,  prior  to  the  alnilition  of  the  slave-trade,  Jamaica  lost 
annually  7dtH)  individuals  or  2.J  per  cent,  on  the  slave  j)opu- 
lation  ;  nor  that  the  total  black  ])opulation  at  this  moment  docs 
not  amount  to  one  half  the  numlxT  imported  into  the  island  ;  so 
that,  instead  of  any  increase  ujM)n  the  black  population,  there  has 
been  a  decrease  of  4.T5,(H)()  upon  }k>(),(K)0  imported  !  *  All  this 
he  does  not  tell  us ;  but  be  affirms,  ‘  that  it  is  the  immense  (nu- 
‘  merical)  ])reponderance  of  the  slave  population,  that  renders  the 

•  St*o  Kcleet.  Hev.  3d  Seric*s,  Vol.  IV'.  p.  2.3.  Betwetm  IJfMI 
and  llihU,  Jamaica  alone  received  from  Africa,  nearly  077 I  negroes. 

voi..  viii. — N.s.  B  B 
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^  (|uesti<»n  of  tMnaiu  ipiitioii  so  vitv  dilUcult/  I  low  tliis  contrilmtcs 
ti*  tile  diliicultv,  is  not  If  any  danger  arising  from 

their  emaneipalion  to  the  wliites  is  referred  to,  nothing  ean  Ih' 
more  falhieious.  'I'hey  have  the  same  ]diysical  power  as  slaves, 
which  llu  V  W(Mdd  possess  as  freemen  ;  they  would  still  he  under 
the  sanu*  poliiical  restraint^  that  now  retain  them  in  subjection; 
all  experience  ]>roves  that  slaves  are  more  dangerous  to  a  state, 
than  free  labourers  ;  and  their  numbers,  by  rendering  their  labour 
less  valuable,  w»»uld  keep  them  the  more  de]H*ndent  in)on  their 
emplover''.  1 1  is  only  as  slaves  that  their  numbers  ean  be  for- 
miilable. 

We  have  felt  it  to  be  tuir  duty  to  ])oint  out  these  flaws  in  IVo- 
fessor  .M*('ulhieirs  truly  valuable  work  ;  flaws  which  we  hope  to 
see  di^a]»])ear  in  a  new  editioin  'riiey  detract  little  from  its  sub¬ 
stantial  merit  and  usefulness,  nor  will  they,  we  a])])rehend,  di- 
mini-h  in  tin*  srnjitest  degree  its  ])opularity.  In  fact,  in  -ertain 
tjuarters,  it  will  onlv  Im*  the  more  acceptable  for  the  o])inions  we 
havi*  ventured  to  controvert,  and  the  omissions  to  which  we  have 
referretl.  It  wouhl  have  been  easy  to  extend  tins  pa])er  almost 
imleliniteiy  i»y  extracts  from  many  entertaining  articles;  and 
among  oiluT  iin])ortant  subjects,  that  of  the  Kast  India  trade 
would  t’urni^h  abundant  matter  for  eonunent.  Hut  our  limits 
fierhiil,  and  we  ean  mily  make  room  for  one  more  extract,  taken 
from  a  virv  long  ami  curious  article  uptm  'Tea. 

•  'flu*  tea  shrub  may  he  de.scrihed  as  a  very  hardy  evergreen,  grow¬ 
ing  readily  in  tlu*  e»pen  air,  from  the  eapiaten*  to  the  loth  degree  uf  la- 
tilmle.  I'or  tlu*  la>t  years,  it  has  hei*n  rt'ared  in  this  eountrv,  with¬ 
out  ditlieulty,  in  greenhouses  ;  and  thriving  plants  of  it  are  to  he  seen 
in  the  gardens  t*f  Java,  Singapore,  Malaeea,  and  IViiang ;  all  within 
t)  tlegrees  of  the  oipiator.  'flu*  climate  most  eongenial  to  it,  lunvever, 
seems  to  he  tiiat  hi‘twet*n  the  -Oth  and  Ifhl  degrees  of  latitude,  jtidg- 
ing  from  tlu*  success  of  its  cultivation  in  ('hina.  I'or  tlu*  general  pur¬ 
poses  ot  eommeree,  the  growtlj  of  g«»o<l  tea  is  confined  t<»(')nna;  and  is 
there  restriclt*d  to  five  provinces,  or  rather  parts  of  provinces,  viz.  Fo- 
kii'u  and  C'aiiton,  hut  nmre  partietdarly  the  first,  for  hlaek  tea  ;  and 
Kiang-min,  Kiang-si,  ami  i’he-kiang,  hut  ehietlv  the  first  of  these,  for 
grtvn.  llu*  tea  flistriels  all  lie  hetween  the  latitmles  just  mentioned, 
and  tlu*  I  l.»th  ami  ll2'Jml  degrees  of  Kast  longitude.  However,  al¬ 
most  every  |)rovinee  ('hina  |)r«»duees  more  or  ii'ss  tea,  hut  generally 
ot  an  interior  ipiality,  and  tor  h»eal  consumption  only  ;  or  when  of  a 
superior  quality,  like  some  of  the  tine  wines  of  France,  losing  its  Ha- 
vonr  when  exported,  'flu*  plant  is  also  extensively  cultivated  in  Ja¬ 
pan.  'forupiin.  and  ( 'oehin-t'hina  ;  and  in  some  of  the  inoniitaiiious 
parts  of  Ava  ;  tin*  p<*oph*  of  which  eountrv  use  it  largely  as  a  kind  of 
p'u'klt'  prrxrrrni  In  oU  ! 

•  Ihitanienlly  considered,  the  tea  tree  is  a  single  species;  the  green 
ami  hlaek,  with  all  the  iliver.^ities  of  each,  lH*iiig  men*  varieties,  like 
the  varieties  of  the  grape,  prmliieed  hy  ditference  o:  climate,  soil,  l»>- 
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cality,  age  of  the  eroj)  when  taken,  anil  inmles  of  |)re|varation  for  the 
market.  C’onsiilered  as  an  ohjeet  of  agricultural  pnaluee,  the  tea  ])lant 
U'ars  a  close  reseinhlance  to  the  vine.  In  the  hushaiulry  i»f  (’hiiia,  it 
may  he  said  to  take  the  same  place  which  the  vine  occupies  in  the 
southern  countries  of  Kurope.  liike  the  latter,  its  growth  is  chietlv 
contined  to  hilly  tracts,  not  suited  to  the  growth  of  corn.  The  soils 
ca]>ahleof  pnaluiing  the  finest  kinds  are  within  givmi  districts,  limited, 
and  partial.  Skill  and  care,  both  in  liushandry  and  preparatitui,  are 
quite  as  necessary  to  the  production  of  gcnwl  tea,  as  to  that  of  gmal 
wine. 

‘  'I'he  best  wine  is  prmluced  only  in  j)articular  latitudes,  as  is  the 
best  tea;  although,  |H'rhaps,  the  latter  In  not  restricted  to  an  eipial  ile- 
griH*.  Only  the  most  civilised  nations  of  I^irope  hav«*as  vet  succeeded 
in  producing  good  wines;  which  is  also  the  ca'ie  in  the  h'ast  with  tea  ; 
for  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  skill  and  industry  of  the 
(’liinese  are  thi*re  uncpiestionahlv  pre-eminent.  'I'liese  circumstances 
deserve  to  l)e  attended  to,  in  estimating  tlie  difficulties  which  must  be 
encountered  in  any  attempt  to  propagate  the  tea  ]»!ant  in  ctdoiiial  or 
other  possessions,  'i'hese  ditliculties  are  obviously  very  great  ;  and, 
]»erhaps,  all  but  insu]>erable.  Most  of  the  attempts  hitherto  made  to 
raise  it  in  foreign  countries  wen*  not,  indeed,  of  a  sort  from  which 
much  was  to  Ik*  expected,  ^^’ithin  the  hist  few  yt‘ars,  however,  con¬ 
siderable  efforts  havi*  Iksui  maile  by  the  Dutch  government  of  .lava,  to 
jiroiluce  tea  on  the  hills  of  that  island  ;  and  liaving  the  assistance  of 
rhinese  cultivators  from  Fokien,  who  b»rm  a  considerable  part  of  the 
emigrants  to  .lava,  a  degree  of  success  lias  attended  them,  beyond  what 
might  have  Ikhmi  expected  in  so  warm  a  climate.  The  Dra/.ilians  havt* 
made  similar  efforts ;  having  also,  with  the  assistance  of  (’liinese  la¬ 
bourers,  attem]>ted  to  ])roj»agate  the  tea  shridi  near  Hio  de  .laneiro  ; 
and  a  small  (piantitv  of  tolerably  ginid  tea  has  lu'en  ])roduci‘d.  IJut 
owing  to  the  high  price  of  labour  in  America,  and  the  (piantity  reipiircd 
in  the  cultivation  and  manijmlation  of  tea,  there  is  no  probability,  c'ven 
were  the  soil  suitable  to  the  plant,  that  its  cultun*  can  be  profitably 
earrieil  on  in  that  country. 

‘  It  might  ])r<d»ahlv  be  successfully  attemjited  in  Ilindostan,  where 
labour  is  com]>arativi'ly  cheap,  and  where  the  hilly  and  table  lainls  bear 
a  close  resemblance  to  those  of  the  tea  districts  of  (’hina  ;  but  we  are 
not  sanguine  in  our  expectations  as  to  the  result. 

*  Spccirx  (tf  I'va.—  Slamter  in  which  they  are  inann fact u red. — The 
htack  leas  usually  exported  by  Kuropeans  from  ('anton  are  as  bdlows, 
iK'ginning  with  the  lowest  qualities:  —  liohea,  Fongou,  Souchong,  and 
IVkoe.  The  green  teas  are  Twankay,  Ilyson-skin,  young  Hyson,  Hy¬ 
son,  Imperial,  and  Guiqiowder.  All  the  black  teas  exported  (with  the 
exce])tion  of  a  ])art  of  the  bidiea,  grown  in  Woping,  a  district  of  (’an- 
ton,)  are  grown  in  Fokien,  a  hilly,  maritime,  ]>opulous,  and  industrious 
province,  lairdering  to  the  north*c‘ast  on  ('anton.  Owing  to  the  pecu¬ 
liar  nature  of  the  (’hinese  laws  as  to  inheritance,  and  probably,  also,  in 
some  degree  to  the  des|>otic  genius  of  the  government,  landed  property 
is  much  subdivided  throughout  the  empire;  so  that  tea  is  generally 
grown  in  gardens  or  plantations  of  no  great  extent.  The  plant  comes 
to  maturity  and  yields  a  crop  in  from  2  to  years,  ^i'he  leaven  are 
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picktHl  by  ibe  cultivator’s  family,  and  innncdiutely  conveytHl  to  market ; 
when*  a  cLiss  of  |H*rs4»ns,  who  make  it  their  particular  business,  pur¬ 
chase  and  collect  them  in  (juantitie.s,  and  manufacture  them  in  part ; 
that  is,  ex|Mise  them  to  Im*  dried  under  a  shed.  A  second  class  of  pt*r- 
K4>ns,  commonly  known  in  tlie  ('anton  market  as  **  the  tea  merchants,” 
repair  to  the  districts  where  the  tea  is  pr«Hluci*tl,  ami  jnirchase  it  in  its 
half  prepared  state  from  the  first  class,  ami  complete  the  manufacture 
bv  ^arblin^  the  different  (pialities;  in  which  ojH’ration,  women  and 
eiiildren  are  chiefly  employed.  A  final  dryinjj  is  then  pven,  and  the 
tea  packed  in  chests,  and  ilivided,  accordin;;  to  quality,  into  parcels  of 
from  1(M>  to  chests  each.  These  parcels  are  stamped  with  the 
name  of  the  district,  grower,  or  manufacturer,  exactly  as  is  pnictised 
w  ith  the  w  ines  of  Hourdeaux  ami  Buri'undy,  the  imlip»  of  Ib'mrid,  and 
manv  other  ctmiimslities  ;  and,  from  this  circum.stance,  get  the  name 
of  c/ro/M,  the  (’hinese  term  for  a  seal  or  signet.  Some  of  the  leaf  buds 
of  the  finest  black  tea  plants  are  picked  early  in  the  spring,  before  they 
ex]>and.  'riiese  coiistitutt*  |K*kiK*,  or  black  tea  of  the  higliest  quality  ; 
soinetiim's  called  “  w  hit«*-blossoni  ”  tea,  from  there  l)i‘ing  intermixi*!! 
with  it,  to  give  it  a  higher  |>erfunie,  a  few  blossoms  of  a  spi*cies  of  olive 
(<>/<•«/  /n/g/v/w.v),  a  n.itive  uf  China.  A  secoiul  crop  is  taken  from  the 
.s;inie  plants  in  the  beginning  of  .Mav,  a  third  alamt  the  middle  of 
June,  ami  a  fourth  in  August  ;  which  last,  consisting  of  large  and  old 
leaves,  is  of  very  inferior  flavour  and  value.  The  younger  the  leaf,  the 
more  high  flavoured,  and  c«mse<piently  the  more  valuable,  is  the  tea. 
With  some  of  the  congous  and  souchongs  are  <H:casiunallv  mixed  a  little 
iH'kts*,  to  enhance  their  flavour;  and  heiict*  the  distinction,  among  the 
i^ondon  tea  ilealers,  of  these  s4>rts  of  tea,  inti»  the  ordinary  kinds  and 
those  t>f  “  PekiH*  flavour”.  Bohea,  or  the  hiwest  black  tea,  is  partly 
coun>osetl  of  the  lower  grade's;  that  is,  of  the  fourth  crop  of  the  teas 
t»f  Kokien,  Icfi  unsold  in  the  markt't  of  ('anton  after  the  season  of  ex- 
|Htrtation  has  passetl  :  and  partly  of  tlie  teas  of  the  district  of  Wopiiig 
in  ('anton.  The  green  teas  are  grown  and  selecteil  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  blaek,  to  whieh  the  description  now  given  more  particularly 
refers;  ami  the  difleri*nt  (pialities  arist*  fnun  the  same  cxiuses.  The 
gunp»»wder  here  stands  in  the  place  of  the  pekoi*  ;  lK‘ing  compo.sed  of 
the  uuo|iencd  buds  ot  tlie  spring  crop.  I iii|K'rial,  hvs(»n,  and  yming 
liNson  consist  of  the  sei*ond  and  third  crops.  The  light  and  inferior 
leaves,  separati'd  from  the  hyson  by  a  winnowing  machine,  constitute 
hvson-skin, — an  article  in  considerable  demand  amongst  the  Americans. 
'1  he  pnH'ess  of  drying  the  green  teas  differs  from  that  of  the  black  ;  the 
tirst  In'ing  dried  in  iron  |H>ts  or  vases  over  a  fire,  the  operator  continually 
stirring  tlie  leaves  with  his  nakt'd  hand.  The  o|H*rati(»ii  is  one  of 
considerable  nicety,  particularly  w  ilh  the  finer  teas  ;  and  is  |H*rfornieil 
by  jH‘rsons  wlm  make  it  tlu'ir  exclusive  busim*ss. 

•  'I’lie  late  rise  and  present  magnitude  of  the  British  tea  trade  an* 
among  the  most  extnmrdinary  phenomena  in  the  history  of  commerce, 
lea  was  wholly  unknown  t(»  the  (ireeks  and  Homans,  and  even  to  (»ur 
ancest(*rs  previously  to  the  end  of  the  Ifith  or  the  Ix'ginning  of  the 
17th  century.  It  si'cms  to  have  In'en  originally  imported  in  small 
(juantilies  b\  the  Dulch  ;  but  w;i.s  hardly  known  in  this  country  till 
.ifter  Ifkiff  In  Ifkkb  however,  it  began  to  Ik.*  msexl  in  cotfce-houbcs  I 
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for,  in  an  act  nas.sctl  tliat  year,  a  duty  of  iW.  is  laid  on  every  pilinn  of 
“  ctifftss  clioi’olate,  sIutIh'I,  and  tea,”  made  and  soKl.  Hut  it  is  abund¬ 
antly  evident  tlnit  it  was  then  only  la‘ginnin*x  to  In*  intnKiuced.  The 
fijllowin*;  entry  apjM'ars  in  the  l)iary  of  Mr.  Hepys,  secretary  to  the 
ailmiralty  : — “  SeptemlnT  2r>.  Ithil.  I  sent  for  a  cup  of  Uni  (a  China 
drink),  of  which  1  had  never  drunk  before.”  In  UkU,  the  East  Inilia 
(’oinjiany  bou«jht  2  n»s.  2  oz.  of  tea  as  a  presi'iit  for  his  Majesty.  In 
llifij,  tiiev  issmnl  the  first  order  to  import  tea,  directed  to  their  a^ent 
at  Hantam,  to  the  effect  that  he  should  send  home  KNilbs.  of  the  bt'st 
tea  he  could  t;et  ! — (See  the  references  in  Milhurns  Orient.  Com,  vol, 
ii.  p.  Tdlff;  Moep!ier.\on\s  Hist,  of'  Com.  tritft  Jmtio,  pj>.  l.’ff) — 132.) 
Since  then,  the  consumjition  strms  to  have  pme  on  regularly  though 
slowly  increasing.  In  IfWlif,  instead  of  charging  a  duty  on  the  deciK'tion 
made  fnun  the  leaves,  an  excise  duty  <>f  j)er  lb.  was  laid  ou  the  Uni 
itself. 

‘  'riie  great  increase  that  tm»k  jilace  in  the  consuni]>tion  of  tini  in 
Ijlll  and  IJlk**,  <ivi*r  its  consumption  in  the  jireceding  years,  is  to  l»c 
aserilH‘d  to  the  reduction  that  was  then  effei^teil  in  the  duties.  In  the 
nine  years  preceding  IJllfh  above  lbs.  of  tea  had  been  ex¬ 

ported  from  (’hina  to  Kun»pe,  in  ships  belonging  to  the  Continent, 
and  about  ri(f,<KNf,<U)0  Ihs.  in  ships  ladonging  to  England.  Hut  from 
the  best  informat i<»n  attainable,  it  appinirs  that  the  real  consumption 
was  alm«»st  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  ({uantities  imp<»rted  ;  and  that 
while  the  consum]*tion  of  the  Hritish  dominions  amounted  to  alaive 
13,(KK),(MHf  lbs.,  the  consumption  of  the  C'ontinent  did  not  exceed 
r»,r>(Kl,(MH)  lbs.  If  this  statement  l>e  nearly  cHirriH^t,  it  follows  that  an 
annual  supply  of  above  lbs.  w  as  clandestinely  im|N»rted. 

‘  In  conserpieiice  partly  of  the  increase  of  duty,  but  far  more  of  the 
conduct  ]mrsued  by  the  kast  India  C'ompany  in  relation  to  the  trade, 
the  consnmj)tion  of  tcMi,  as  compared  with  the  jiopulation,  has  liecn 

sleadi/p  ileelinin^  .since  IbOO! .  Instcnid  of  an  ad  valorem 

duty  of  IH)  per  cent.,  the  teas  consumed  by  the  lower  and  middle  classics 
]>ay,  in  monopoly  price  and  duty  together,  a  tax  of  alxwe  3(H)  ])er  cent, 
on  their  cost  in  the  market  of  llamburgh  !  Here  is  the  real  and  suffi¬ 
cient  cause  ^^f  the  declining  etmsumption  of  tea.  It  never  was  at- 
tem]>tetl,  in  any  (►thcr  country,  t<»  levy  a  tax  of  32')  jier  cent,  on  the 
iK'verage  of  the  |KM»r,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  on  one  of  the  imjiortant 
mvessaries  consumed  by  them.  Instead  of  wondtTing  at  the  4b‘crc‘asc 
of  consumption  that  has  taken  place,  the  only  thing  to  excite  the  sur¬ 
prise*  of  any  reasonable  man  is,  that  this  decrease  has  not  been  incom¬ 
parably  greater.  Hesides  its  other  injurious  effects,  the  exorbitant 
price  of  tea  has  led  to  its  extensive  adulteration,  and  to  a  great  deal  of 
smuggling  in  the  finer  qindities.  It  has  also  driven  the  poor  to  less 
saliilirious  stimulants,  and  is  the  principal  aiuse  of  that  prevalena^  of 
gin  drinking  which  is  so  much  lainente'd.  We  venture  to  affirm  that 
the  abolition  of  the  C'ompany 's  mono]>oly  would  do  ten  times  more  to 
promote  soliriety  and  gcHsl  order  among  the  poor,  than  the  formation 
of  a  thousand  tem|M*rance  societies,  and  the  preaching  of  as  many  ser¬ 
mons. 

‘  'I'he  tea  dutu^s  have  recently  declinetl  to  b‘ss  than  3,400,000/.;  at 
an  average,  however,  of  the  last  1 4  years,  they  have  amminted  to  abmK 
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a  yinir.  But  liail  t*‘a  luon  supplietl  under  a  free  system, 
and  jjoverninent  iiii|a»si*tl  a  duty  on  it  ecpial  to  the  present  duty  and 
the  incn*ased  price  cauM'il  hy  the  iiionopidy,  it  wouhl  liave  pnMhiced  a 
revenue  of  ainuit  ;  the  halaiice,  or  1  a  year,  heiiiij 

the  sum  wliieh  the  intaiopoly  e«»sls  this  etmntry,  exclusive  what  it 
has  cost  the  colonies,  and  of  its  intluence  in  raising  the  duty,  and  in 
dt'pressing  the  trade  with  I’hina  ami  the  Hast/ 

I'liis  long  extract  occu|)ies  not  (piite  two  pages  and  a  half  of 
the  IloO  contained  in  the  volume. 


Art.  1\’.  1.  /Vn*  Messiah.  A  P«H*in  in  Six  lhM>ks.  By  BolH*rt 

Ahnitgomerv,  Autla»r  of  ‘  I'he  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity,’  ‘  Satan,' 
i\:c.  Sm.  llvo.  pj).  Brice  B.v.  (k/.  London, 

*2.  Jonah.  A  INkmii  :  in  Two  Barts.  Bvt>.  pp.  l2d.  London,  1102. 

B.  David.  A  Bikmii.  Bvo.  pp.  d2.  London,  UOl. 

L  77/e  Dauishtvr  of'  .fvphlhah.  A  Bi/em.  By  a  (ientleman  of  Stoke. 
Hvo.  pp.  .‘12.  Devonport,  llOl. 

“  Messiah.,"  hy  the  Author  of ‘‘  Satan,"  reads  strangely. 

'I'he  facile  transition  from  an  infernal  to  a  Divine  theme, 
irresistihly  recalls  the  caustic,  wicked  satire  of  Lord  Byron  upon 
the  Laureat. 

‘  lie  had  written  Wesley’s  life:  here,  turning  round 
To  Satan,  “  Sir,  I’m  ready  to  write  yours, 

In  two  <K’lavo  volumes:  there’s  no  ground 
For  fear,  fi»r  I  can  cln>ose  my  own  reviewers. 

Well,  if  you, 

\\'ith  umiahle  nuKlestv  ilecline 
IMy  offer,  what  says  ^licliacl  ’ 

We  have  seen,  in  some  editi«m  of  Bunyairs  Holy  War,  portraits 
of  Diaholus  and  King  Shaddai  ])laced  face  to  face.  Mr.  Bohert 
.Montgomery  must  in  like  manner  have  intended  to  furnish  us 
with  op]u»site  )>4'udauts.  ‘  By  the  same  Author,  Satan,"  in  con¬ 
spicuous  display,  fronts  the  title-p.age  ;  together  with  the  at¬ 
tractive  words,  ‘  'Third  h'dition."  And  a  sentence  from  the 
“  I’niversity  Magazine"  informs  us,  that  ‘no  conception  can  l>e 
‘  more  grand,  more  truly  suhlime,"  than  Mr.  Hohert  Montgo¬ 
mery  "-s  Satan,  whose  feelings  the  Boet  has  ‘  dis])layed  with  great 
‘  |>t>wor  aiul  appalling  effect.'  'To  all  the  admirers  of  that  grand, 
that  suhlime  pmun,  to  all  the  purchasers  of  the  first,  .secontl,  and 
tliird  editions,  we  not'd  not  recommend  the  Author's  ])resent  pro¬ 
duction,  which  is  ot  course,  if  |H)ssihle,  more  grand,  more  power¬ 
ful,  more  suhlime,  more  appalling  still.  What  Mr.  liobert  Mont- 
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^ornery's  next  theme  will  he,  to  what  still  loftier  heights  or  more 
profound  ahyss  he  will  streteh  his  untiring  wing,  we  eannot  ven¬ 
ture  to  surmise.  He  has  long  ‘passed  the  llaming  hounds  of 
‘  place  and  time,'  nor  w/end)led  as  he  gazed.  Hut,  having  touched 
the  extreme  of  his  elliptical  orbit,  we  suppose  that  he  will,  comet 
like,  return  nearer  to  our  atmosphere.  Ilowever  this  may  he,  it 
.s  not  for  us  to  ])rescrihe  laws  to  so  hrilliant  and  eccentric  a  lumi¬ 
nary.  Why  should  we  hold  up  our  rushlight  criticism  to  the 
glory  of  Mr.  Hohert  Montgomery's  poetic  fame.^ 

In  ])resuming  to  review  the  Author's  present  hyper-Miltonic 
jmaluction,  we  are  conscious  of  undertaking  a  work  .of  su])erero- 
gation.  If  no  other  poetry  sells  in  tin*  present  day,  the  works  of 
Uohert  Montgomery  find  ])urchasers,  if  we  may  trust  advertise¬ 
ments,  to  the  third,  fourth,  nay,  twelfth  editions  !  ‘  Five  volumes 

*  octavo,'  the  eager  and  admiring  ]mhlic  have  in  this  way 
grccilily  devoured  ;  and  in  vain  the  puny  h'dinhurgh  Reviewer 
has  opposed  his  envious  criticism  to  the  discriminating  praise 
(»f  that  Arh'ifcr  Klciitnithiruni^  the  Editor  of  tlie  Lit.  Ciaz.,  the 
Ma’ceuas,  the  Magnus  Apollo  of  our  incomparahle  young  hard. 

*  i'oiitmcNtd  ojiitiioiitna  (le/ct  dics^  tinturtV  judiria  vonfirmat!' 
In  this  (’iceronic  axiom,  Mr.  Uohert  Montgomery  complacently 
takes  refuge  from  all  attacks,  ‘  personal  or  otherwise,'  translating 
it,  w  e  sup])ose,  thus  :  'rime  will  ellace  the  comments  of  criticism, 
and  confirm  the  decisions  of  ^ood  nature.  We  admire  this  elas¬ 
ticity  of  mind,  this  sturdy  toughness  of  spirit ;  and  if  we  could 
forget  the  offence  that  provoked  the  w  hi})ping,  we  should  be  ready 
to  pat  him  on  the  hack  for  his  high  mettle,  and  bid  him  never 
mind  the  smart.  A  hoy  is  never  esteemed  a  hero,  till  he  has 
stood  a  flogging,  and  shewed,  hy  hearing  it  as  a  man,  his  con- 
tcm])t  for  the  old  tyrant  his  imister. 

Robert  Montgomery  is  a  hold  and  brave  young  fellow,  and  an 
extremely  fortunate  one.  He  is  evidently  on  the  best  terms  with 
liimself,  and  has  aj)j)arently  fair  reason  to  he  on  good  terms  with 
the  world  :  he  should  not,  therefore,  talk  about  his  anonymous 
foes.  He  speaks,  in  the  Preface,  of  those  who  have  misrepre¬ 
sented  both  his  w  ritings  and  character,  in  such  a  way  as  to  im])ly, 
that  all  who  have  not  offered  incense  to  his  vanity,  have  been  ac¬ 
tuated  hy  personal  enmity,  and  have  dealed  with  him  unfairly. 
It  would  have  been  more  seemly,  more  discreet,  to  acknowledge 
himself  indebted  even  to  that  severe  criticism  hy  which  it  is  his 
own  fault  if  he  has  not  ])rofitcd.  Hut  what  does  he  mean  hy  misre¬ 
presentations  of'  his  character  ?  If  the  studied  deception  praetised 
in  advertising  his  first  production  as  a  new  poem  hy  Montgomery, 
was  justly  reprobated  as  a  trick  of  trade, — if  the  apparent  want 
of  all  modest  or  generous  feeling  disj)Iayed  in  the  assumption  of 
another's  fame  as  a  stepj)ing-stone  to  notoriety,  was  tlie  subject  of 
indignant  remonstrance, — is  it  for  the  offender  to  talk  of  his  cha- 
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nictcr  misrcprcscntt'd  ?  TIu'sc  acts,  even  could  tliey  K* 

attributed  solely  to  his  ]>id)lislier,  demanded  from  him  a  disavoMal 
and  an  a]><»lojxy.  Whether  his  true  name  he  (ioinery  or  Mont- 
j^oinerv,  we  care  not.  'There  was  at  all  events  assumption  and 
imposition  in  the  style  in  which  llolKTt  was  pulled  off*  as  the  true 
ami  pro]H*r  Montj^omery.  Had  his  ooiiius  been  as  far  sin)erior  to 
that  of  the  Author  of  the  World  before  the  Flotxl,  as  it  is  he- 
vond  eom])aris»»n  inferior,  still,  the  injustice  and  the  affront  would 
have  been  inexeusihU*.  'I'he  concession  of  ]ire  eminence  would 
have  Ihh'U  graceful  from  a  ycuith  to  his  senior,  even  had  that 
youth  In-en  caj)ahle  of  sup])ortinj^  a  rivalry.  Hut  when  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  him  whom  alone  posterity  "ill  know  as  the  Poet  Mont- 
p>merv  is  taken  into  account, — when  it  is  considered  how  the 
m(»st  liallowed  and  tender  associations  have  linked  themselves 
with  a  name  which  occurs  as  the  signature  to  some  of  the  finest 
devotional  ]X)etrv  in  the  lanj^ua^e, — to  hymns  which  have  become 
the  common  ]>rojK‘rty  of  the  rnivcrsal  Church,  to  say  nothinj^ 
of  the  alcaic  lyrics  and  other  exijuisitc  compositions  whicli  first 
made  their  Auth(»r  known  to  fame, — wlien  these  circumstances  are 
home  in  mind,  we  must  say,  that  for  a  young  man  to  suffer  his  works 
to  Ih‘  advertised  as  those  of  the  Poet  Montgomery,  is  an  offence 
never  to  he  forgiven  till  there  shall  have  In'cn  offerixl  f(»r  it  some 
public  ajM)log)’.  If  UolxTt  Montgomery  lives  to  Ik*  fifty,  and  to 
make  his  five  volumes  fifteen,  this  disgrace  attaching  to  his  first 
starting  will  still  cleave  to  him — dies  ;/o;/  dclrhif — unless  lie  has 
the  manliness  to  make  the  Ix'st  amends  in  his  power  for  having 
]Hmched  u])on  another's  reputation. 

We  have  no  ]H'rsonal  knowledge  of  Mr.  UolH*rt  Montgomery; 
we  understand  that  he  Ix'ars  the  character  of  an  amiable  young 
man.  It  is  impossible  that  we  could  have  any  prejudice  or  feel¬ 
ings  of  unkindness  against  him,  hut  such  as  his  own  indiscretion 
has  j)rovokcd.  We  wish,  for  his  own  sake,  he  had  set  himself 
right  with  the  public,  in  the  ]>refacT  to  this  pcx'in,  instead  of  com¬ 
plaining  of  his  anonymous  fix's.  Ilis  gift  should  have  Ix'en  left 
at  the  altar,  till  lie  had  first  reconciled  himself  to  those  to  whom 
he  had  given  just  offence.  With  more  pleasure,  jicrhaps  with 
more  impartial  feeling,  we  should  then  have  ])roceeded  to  examine 
his  pri'scnt  pnxluction.  We  shall,  however,  now*  take  leave  of 
the  Author  t»f  Satan,  and  will  endeavour  to  dismiss  from  our 
mind  all  recollection  of  his  former  works  and  deeds,  in  estimating 
the  merits  <»f  the  |XH'm  Ix'fore  us. 

'The  argument  may  lx*  briefly  stated  as  follows.  Hook  I.  is  oc- 
cupiixl  with  .shew  ing  that  the  gradual  announcement  of  a  Messiah 
was  the  primary  t»hject  of  the  prophetic  scheme.  'I'he  second 
Hook  ‘  is  princi]>a’!y  devoted  to  a  ci>nsideration  of  the  ncecssitv 
‘  and  pndxihiliiy  of  a  revelation  from  Ctcxl,  by  an  argument  drawn 
•  from  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  and  the  destinies  of  man. 
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The  third  opens  with  a  description  of  the  state  of  tlie  world  at 
the  advent  of  Messiah,  and  narrates  the  circumstances  attending 
tlie  birth  and  early  life  of  C'hrist,  and  the  ]>reaching  of  the  Bap¬ 
tist.  Book  I V.  carries  on  the  evangelical  narrative  through  the 
recorded  scenes  of  Our  Lord's  baptism,  tcm])tation,  and  entrance 
upon  his  ])uhlic  ministry.  This  is  continued  through  the  fifth 
hook,  which  ends  with  Our  Lord's  triumphant  entry  into  Jeru¬ 
salem.  Book  VI.  describes  the  Passion,  the  UesurrtTtion,  and 
the  Ascension  ;  concluding  with  reflections  upon  the  Hedeemer's 
Second  Advent.  Thus,  the  ])oem  naturally  divides  into  two 
])arts ;  two  introductory  b(H»ks  purely  didactic,  and  a  life  of 
('hrist  in  four  Imoks,  consisting  of  the  evangelical  narrative  thrown 
into  the  shape  of  poetry.  Our  first  s])ccimen  shall  be  taken  from 
the  descri])tion  of  the  MfYacle  at  Nain. 

- - - <  Tlieu  to  lovely  Xain, 

By  Ilermon  shaded,  o’er  whose  dazzling  sii(»w 
A  inid-niHUi  burned,  the  godlike  .lesus  went. — 

\\’h(H.*’er  thou  art,  a  scene  of  touching  might 
And  tender  beauty,  waits  thy  spirit  there. 

And  yet,  how  simple  !  such  as  link  mankind 
'J'ogether  by  unbroken  ties  of  soul. 

The  glories  of  the  gospel  \—Jroin  the  heart 
They  spring,  and  to  the  heart  alone  apjH*al 
\\"ith  elocpience  divine! — Behold,  as  Nmui 
W’lus  calming  from  her  hot  meridian  rage. 

And  TalM)r  o’er  Ksdraelon’s  verdure  fiirew 
A  longer  shade,  where  cinding  Kishon  ran 
His  midway  course,  the  liord  (»f  Mercy  reach’d 
The  mountain-dell,  where  Nain  of  Ilermon  stands. 

But,  ere  he  enter’d,  came  a  imuiriiful  troop 
In  dark  pnKvssion  from  the  city-gates: 

'I'he  air  was  wrung  with  anguish  ;  and  the  dirge 
Fell  sad  and  fre<pient  on  Messiah’s  ear ! 

\\’hi!e  midmost,  on  a  mantled  bier  upborne, 

A  yc  nth  was  carried  to  an  early  grave  ; 

An  oidv  child,  the  star  of  widow’d  home. 

In  whose  fiuid  ray  a  mother’s  spirit  lived  ! — 

W’ith  what  a  sense  of  beautiful  delight 
Her  ear  drank  in  the  father’s  fancied  voice. 

Still  in  her  son  triumphant  o’er  the  t<«nb ! 

How  tenderly  her  souVs  creative  eye 
Gazed  on  the  glory  of  his  manly  face. 

And  made  each  feature  all  the  sire  restore 
In  proud  resemblance  !  —while  a  sJicred  hopt* 

Survived,  that  when  her  widow'd  race  w’as  done. 

His  hand  would  smooth,  his  gentle  voice  attend 

Her  dying  lied  ;  and  tears  of  filial  truth 

Fall  <»n  the  Howers  that  graced  a  mother’s  tomb ! 

But  Heaven  had  frown’d,— her  living  star  was  set. — 
viii. — N.s. 
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In  the  tnorniii}'  of  its  Ijoauty,  pono 

For  over  !  —  Fity  !  thine  are  l)arren  tears, 

And  nnrefreshinp  as  the  thunder-dn»j)s 
On  hurninp  s;inds,  to  woe  intense  as  this  ! 

For  life  and  feelinp  in  the  prave  descend. 

And  sounds  of  conihirt,  like  the  clain’rous  waves 
In  hei'dless  revel  o’er  llie  ocean  dead. 

Awake  no  ecloK's  in  her  spirit  now  ! 

‘  lint  on  thev  nnne,  the  s;ul  funereal  crowd. 

And  tleep  o’er  all  the  blended  tones  ot  prief 
A  heart-wrunp  widow’s  lamentations  rise. 
Distinctive  of  the  mother  !  Xot  a  p;ize 
'I'hat  is  not  dewM  or  dim  ;  the  y(»unp  men  weep. 

As  fancy  pictures  on  yon  cover’d  bier 

'I'heir  pale  coiiijiauion,  from  whose  mirthful  brow 

S>  manv  a  pleam  «>f  vounp  enjoyment  flash’d. 

Like  tlaily  sunshine  over  kindred  hours  : 

'i’he  aped  bow  their  heads,  to  ilreams  of  death 
Surremler’d  ;  ]iarents  muse  on  buried  hopes, 
t>r  clasp  the  livinp  with  a  fearful  joy  ! 

And  e’en  the  children,  as  the  mourninp  train 
Advances,  from  unthinkinp  revel  ceasi*, 

And  s^idden  tlown  the  iniUKViice  of  pb»o  ! 

'  I'was  then,  the  I^ord  of  Life  and  Death  approach’d 
Tin*  lonp  prtK*ession  :  —  theu  a  widow’s  tear 
\\’as  miphty,  for  it  moved  the  Savi«mr’s  soul  ! 

At  tnice,  majestic,  throuph  the  yieldinp  cnmil 
Mesidt*  the  corse  lie  came,  ami  touch’d  the  bier  ;  — 
’I’hen,  nnweless  as  the  dead,  that  liviup  host 
Sttssl  silent  ! — ev'ry  throbbinp  breeze  prew’  loml. 
Ami  motions  t»f  the  human  heart  were  heard 
In  the  det'p  hush  of  this  purtentous  Iniur ! 

'I'he  aw  ful  cominp  <»f  some  dread  display 
l*!ach  soul  awaited  :  theu  was  heard — *  iVrise  !’ 

'I'lie  spirit  aiiswiTcd,  ami  the  ynuth  arose  ! 

And  tti  his  mother  ttnik  ^Messiah’s  ham! 

Her  only  child  !  oh  !  ask  not,  what  excess 
Of  rapture,  what  ivstatic  shriek  of  joy, 

W  hat  thrillinp  tires  of  new  afb  etion  n»se, 

^^’hen  heart  to  heart  the  beat  of  life  return’d 
As  there  they  stood,  unutterably  blest, 

ICaeh  twined  round  each,  atfeclion’s  holy  pair  ! 

'riie  mountain-top,  thouph  darinp  clomfs  retreat 
Im*1ow  it,  idl  victorious  fivt  ascend  ; 

And  clown  the  ckc.iu  have  undaunted  eyes 
Descended  ;  but  the  heipht  and  depth  of  love 
Maternal, — wln»  shall  imH*t  its  iHiiindless  sway  ? 
Hut  r.ither  witm‘ss,  lu»w  one  caper  paze 
From  the  va>t  multitud«*'s  concenter’d  awe 
Is  Umt  on  Jesus! — dreadful  light  enrobes 
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His  form,  i^ivinity  His  features  wear, 

And  us  He  inovi»s,  in  loud  hosannahs  rise, — 

“  A  (hnl  hath  visited  His  people  now  !”*  pp,  ir>7 — 

Wo  offer  no  coiniuont,  leaving  our  readers  to  form  their  own 
opinion  of  the  poetic  skill  witli  which  this  incident  in  the  (u)s|Hd 
narrative  is  wrought  u]) ;  and  reserving  for  the  close  of  this  article 
a  few  general  remarks  upon  this  species  of  sacred  ]H)etrv.  We 
shall  do  no  injustic'c  to  the  Autln)r,  hy  selecting  as  anotlier  s])eci- 
inen,  the  passage  which  descrilK‘8  the  Agony  at  Cietliseinane. 


'  Ihit,  veil  thyself,  lunigi nation  !  veil, 

And  worship  !  j)ut  thy  sh(H*s  froin  off  thy  feet, 

Th(ui  mortal  gazer  ! — for  on  hallow’d  ground. 

More  consecrate  than  he  of  Horeh  s;iw’ 

When  the  bush  hurn’d  with  unconsuming  fire. 

Thou  tread’st, — the  garden  of  (lethsenmne  ! 

The  iiKMin,  ])ale  herniitress  of  heaven,  hath  humd, 

W  ith  no  bright  fellowship  of  starry  orb. 

Her  michvay  sphere  ;  and  iiow’,  w  ith  conscious  dread, 
Shrined  in  a  cloudy  haze,  she  disappears, 

W  hile  motionless  those  patriarchal  trees 
Of  tow  ’ring  olive  lift  their  spectral  gltNim. 

Hut  listen  !  groan  on  groan,  with  awful  swell. 
Heaves  on  the  air,  ns  though  a  (lod  bewail’d 
His  creatures! — Christ  is  bow’d  in  agony. 

And  prostrate  !  while  a  bUnidy  sw'eat  dissolves 
From  every  pore:  insufferably  sad. 

The  human  with  the  (icnl  contends,  and  cries, 

“  My  Father  !  if  it  can  be,  let  this  cup 
He  taken  from  Me,  from  this  hour  removed, — 

And  yet  not  Mine,  but  let  Thy  W’ill  l)c  done!” 

*  Dark  agonies,  unutterably  deep. 

That  moment  knew' !  wlu»se  merit  countervail’il 
All  that  eternity’s  remorse  could  pay, 

W  rung  from  the  spirit  of  a  ruin’d  world  I 
As  once  on  Talnir,  His  transfigured  hirm 
A  shadow’  of  His  future  glory  taught, — 
(lethsiunane’s  most  aw'ful  ghMim  declares 
The  dread,  intolerable  curse  of  sin  ! 

W’hich  then,  through  pardon  from  the  earth  recall’d, 
Hy  imputation  on  the  s])otless  soul 
Of  Jesus,  frown’d  itself  from  (iml ! — and  pass’d 
For  ever  ! — In  that  soul-appalling  scene, 

H  is  maiduMMl  suffer’d  all  that  flesh  eiidu'res  : 

(vml  una]>]K'as4*d,  and  Satan  unsubdued, 

Tlie  deatli  and  darkness  of  accursc'd  sin 
Still  bro<Kling  o’er  the  w’orhl,  and  He  foredoom’d 
Cp«>n  tlie  cross  of  agony  to  die. 

That  Heaven  might  open  on  forgiven  man, — 
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All  this  o|)j»rfSNM  Iliin  with  tiu*  |nmj;s  t>f  hfll  ! 

KxctM(liiijx  vurrowful  Ills  suul  hrcaiiu*, 

KV'ii  uiilo  iirutli  ;  till  from  tlu*  'I'hroiie,  His  cry 
Of  an^ui>h  lirou^ht  a  s»M»thiii^  an^ol  down  ! — 
lint  ill  tlu*  |Ki»ioii  of  this  dreadful  hour, 
t )  !  where  are  tiiev,  whose  eves  so  oft  Indield 
Ilis  womlers,  in  whose  hearts  llis  voiee  had  pour’d 
'i'lu*  halm  and  hlessiin;  ot  immortal  truth  ? 

Alas  !  one  hour  they  could  not  watch,  nor  pray; 

And  they  were  sleepiiitr,  when  tlio  Saviour  thrice 
From  praver  arose,  and  thrice  their  sleep  tiirj^ave ! 

‘  Vet  now,  sleep  on  !  and  take  nnthinkin>{  rest  ;  — 

'I'he  S<in  of  Man,  Messiah,  is  betray’d, 

'riu*  traitor  liath  his  trait’rous  work  fulfill’d  ! 

For  hear  y»*  not  the  sound  of  rushing  feet 
And  ruder  voices,  tlirouoh  the  nuMudess  air 
Atlvancino?  —  stirr’il,  as  hv  a  tempest-win^, 

AriHind  the  olive-hranches  creak  and  liend. 

And  liuht  comes  tiashino  with  a  fierce  intent, 

'rill  on  tlu‘  counteuaiiC(‘  of  ('hrist  it  falls. 

And  lij:hts  Ilis  features  ! — marr’d  and  j»ale  they  shone 
Ih‘m‘ath  it,  as  he  im*!  the  midnight  hand, 

^^*ith  torch  and  laiittTii,  sword  and  stave  arrived, 

I'o  seize  Him  :  Him  they  souj^ht,  and  (’hrist  they  found. 

W  hen  “  I  am  He! ’’  was  spoken, — hack  they  fell 
Like  life  hefort*  a  sudden  blast  of  death, 

W  hose  motion  is  almighty  !  I  am  He  !” 

Apiin  He  utter’il,  and  a^ain  they  fell 
( '«»iifounded,  till  tlie  traitor  witli  a  kiss 
lletoken’d  .L*sus  ;  tlien  the  tnnip  appnnich’d 
And  hound  Him  ! — legions  of  Immortals!  shine, 

1 )esc»  •ml,  and  wither  tin*  unhallou’d  thnnn*’ ! — 

No  ;  meekly  as  a  landi  to  slauoliter  pH*s, 

'i'he  Ia»nl  hath  yieldeil  :  fetti'r'd,  silent,  sad, 

Deserti'd  and  ht'trayt'd,  alum*  He  meets 

'I’he  Powers  of  darkness,  in  their  (UH*|H‘st  mi^ht  ! 

‘  'I'he  break  t»f  nmrnin^  ! — with  a  dim  uprise, 

Pale  as  a  prophet,  when  his  eve  foresees 
l’nutti*r’il  w«H*s  u|>on  the  future  thronj;, — 

'I'he  sun  awaketh  from  his  cloudy  shvp 
'I’o  Usher  in  this  all-tremendous  day! 

Alreatlv,  in  the  judgment-chamber  meet 

'1  he  teil  accusers.’ -  pp.  2fMl — 211. 

As  an  .'H>ology  tor  attempting  tbcincs  so  sacred  as  these,  our 
Author  has  a  happy  citation  from  Wordsworth,  who  observes, 
that  they 

- •  might  demand  a  seraph’s  tongue, 

W'ere  they  not  eipial  to  their  own  sup|>ort. 

And  therefore  im  incmnpetence  of  mine 
('ouhl  tlo  them  nronij.’ 
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This  might  seem,  in  plain  prose,  a  7wn  aeqaifur;  hut  wc  ad¬ 
mit  that  they  cannot  he  wronged  by  any  sincere  attempt  to  celc- 
hrate  them,  and  that  their  sacredness  almost  redeems  whatever  of 
incompetency  necessarily  attaches  to  the  attempt.  We  will  give 
Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  all  the  benefit  of  his  theme,  to  wliich 
he  has  evidently  applied  the  bi*st  powers  of  his  mind.  The  notes 
shew  that  he  has  taken  considerable  pains  to  (jiialify  himself  for 
treating  it  with  religious  ])ro])riety  ;  ‘  nor  is  he  aware’,  he  says, 

‘  that  any  available  source  whereby  light  could  be  thrown  on 
‘  doctrine,  scene,  or  character,  has  Wen  left  unconsulted.’  We 
have  ])leasure  in  recognizing  the  ])roofs  both  of  application  and 
of  intellectual  growth  which  this  volume  exhibits ;  and  although 
our  estimate  of  the  Author’s  ])oetical  talents  would  by  no  means 
correspond  to  that  of  his  partial  friends,  (our  recordc(’  opinion  on 
this  j)oint  remaining  essentially  unchanged,)  we  cannot  but  ap- 
])laud  the  marks  of  improvement  in  his  present  production.  In 
noticing  his  previous  publication,  we  remarked,  that  ‘  he  wants 
‘imagination,  and  wants  ear,  but  does  not  want  talent.’  We 
think  so  still,  llis  “  Messiah”  discovers  considerably  more  talent 
than  his  “  Satan’',  but  not  more  of  imagination :  the  very  subject, 
])crhaps,  ])recludcd  this.  And  while  he  discovers  an  extemsivc 
command  of  language,  his  phraseology  has  more  colour  than 
music,  llis  epithets,  though  sometimes  hapj)y,  freuuently  Wtray 
t«)  the  critic  that  inaccuracy  of  taste  which,  more  than  any  other 
circumstance,  discriminates  talent  from  ])uro  genius,  or,  if  we  may 
.so  express  it,  distinguishes  the  verse  that  is  artificially  j)roduced, 
from  that  which  ])roduces  itself.  For  instance,  the  following 
lines  may  look  well,  and  sound  well,  to  those  who  are  not  fas¬ 
tidious  : 

‘  And  then  blue  Night  w  ith  .starr’d  enchantment  rose, 

While  iiKHudiglit  wandered  o’er  the  palmy  iiills 
Of  green-haired  Fale.stine.’ 

Vet,  the  correct  criticism  which  genius  by  its  own  rules  anti¬ 
cipates,  might  here  detect  almost  as  many  faults  as  words ;  faults 
of  taste  and  faults  of  fact.  ‘  Cireen-haired  ’  is  a  fantastic  ex])rcK- 
sion  ;  and  whatever  it  means,  it  does  not  descril)e  Palestine. 
Palms  do  not  generally  grow  on  hills,  but  in  ))lains.  Starred 
enchantment  does  not  consist  with  moonlight ;  and  ‘  blue  night’ 
cannot  be  said  to  rise  with  the  stars,  as  the  blueness  of  the  sky 
fades  with  the  brightning  of  the  stars.  We  observe  (at  p. 
Hebron  referred  to  as  a  mountain;  j)robably  a  misprint  for 
llermon.  Hut  wc  abstain  from  minute  criticism,  as  the  above 
instance,  taken  at  hazard,  will  sufficiently  explain  our  meaning. 
It  is  but  fair  to  remark  that,  in  the  present  poem,  there  are  fewer 
faults  of  this  description,  and  the  improprieties  are  less  glaring 
than  in  his  former  productions.  On  this  very  account,  ]>erhap8, 
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it  will  lens  pIcAAC  the  Tnnjinrity  of  his  admirciw,  who  would  he  ill 
AitiHfieil  with  the  AiihAtitution  of  rml  thought  find  cfvrrect  taftte 
for  verhjil  magnihcrnce.  A  |M»et  cannot,  however,  pleaae  two 
maatera, — tnie  Fame  and  the  I'uhlic.  lie  who  fondly  and  loyally 
aervea  the  hirmer,  may  alowly  win  the  tanly  plaiidita  of  the  latter; 
but  he  who  miatakea  f(»r  the  award  <»f  fame,  the  iw  in 

mattera  of  which  that  |>id>lic,  and  the  diapenaera  of  ]>o|nilaritv, 
know  little  or  nothing,  will  Ik*  eaaentially  mialed,  although  he 
may  aeeiire  all  the  reward  that,  |»erhapa,  he  earea  to  win. 

\Ve  muat  now  ailvert  to  the  other  a|)ecimena  of  aacred  poetry 
before  iia.  'Fhe  Author  c»f  “Jonah’’  haa  made  the  Prophet  tell 
hia  own  tale;  and  thiia  he  deacrilK’a  the  effect  of  hia  warning  voice 
on  guilty  Nineveh. 

'  Still  madly  sinned  that  wrath -dciomed  City  ; — still, 

To  me  'twas  given  to  lienr  Jehovah's  will ; 

And  once  more  was  my  stuhlKirn  heart  to  prove 
'Die  iMiiindleas  depth  of  Ilia  long-suffering  love. 

Not  now,  as  erst,  my  wayward  will  reljelled, 

Nor  long  delay  my  fingering  fraitstepa  held 
I  stofKl  l>efore  that  mighty  City's  gate. 

The  sinful  centre  of  the  sinfiif  state. — 
liefore  mine  eyes,  as  various  impulse  led, 

Kxistence  wide  its  restless  fiilhrws  spread  :  — 

Heck  less,  or  gay,  w  ea^er,  or  profound. 

As  lust  ivt  pleasure,  gain  or  business  iKoind, 

Their  onward  fmitsteps  presseil  the  cc»untlcss  throng. 

And  wdemn  jwceil,  w  giddy  danced  along; — • 

Pamjiered  and  prmid,  and  rich  and  gay,  were  s^»me  ; 
Tattered  and  pinchefi  were  others  seen  to  roam  ; 

.Home  learned,  and  some  in  h»fty  science  verse<l. 

Hut  more  in  lirutish  igmirance  immersed  ; 

And  all  alike  with  prone  and  earth-bound  ey€»s  ; 

All  heeflless  of  a  gof»d  lieyond  the  skies  ; 

C'onfined  within  time’s  limit  every  thought ; 
lli<  favour,  who  their  lieing  gave,  unsought ; 

In  sin  and  sense  th'  ethereal  spirit  drenched, — 

And  the  heaven-kindled  light  within  them  quenched. 

'  I  gaaed.  It  was  an  hour  when  teeming  life. 

With  all  its  business,  joys,  and  crimes,  was  rife ; 

With  careful  h^iks  were  gainful  liargains  miwle, 

As  heaven  itself  depended  on  the  trade  ; 

In  glittering  shfrws  the  trumpet  soumled  far. 

Or  called  arm  for  spirit-stirring  war  ; 

iJiad  bridegrfirims  went  their  blooming  brides  to  meet. 

While  funeral- trains  unheeded  swept  the  street ; — 

'fbe  growing  mansions  overs{irea4l  the  ground  ; 

'Die  free  ami  joyrnis  feast  went  ceaseless  round  *; 
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And  from  their  temples  forth,  (for  solemn  rile 
III  this  dnrk  lond  was  not  forgotten  i|iiitej 
'Diey  nishnl,  with  hot  desires,  find  hresthless  speeil, 

1  o  rout  find  rerel,  or  to  darker  dee<l. 

'  A  holy  horror  shcMik  mr  troulderl  hrenst ; 

My  spirit  horned  : — I  tohl  IfeRren’s  drenfl  liehest ; 

Told,  thst  the  nip  of  wrath  dirine  was  hllnl, — 

'i'he  dny  of  grace  was  |iast, —  the  sentence  sealnl ; — 

Told  that  a  few  brief  days  alone  refiiained, 

Kre  all  should  1)1  K  that  those  proud  walls  contained  f 

*  I  looked  : — I  thought  to  see,  ns  once,  of  old, 

^Vhen  the  first  peals  of  hearenly  anger  rollerl, 

Kre  hurst  the  tempest,  and  uns|mring  htirleil 
To  dire  destruction  an  otfending  world 
I  thought,  ns  then,  hard  hearts,  Udd  fronts,  to  see. 

The  laugh  of  finds,  the  frensied  rerelry; 

To  see,  round  Death’s  dnrk  brink,  his  rictims  play. 

And  strew  with  flowers  their  smooth  descending  way  ; 

I  deemed  my  words  would  meet  the  listless  ear. 

The  rilmld  jest,  the  sarcasm  coid,  the  sneer ; 

Kor  foul  contempt  and  scorn  I  stinnl  pre|wired. 

And  for  the  martyr’s  blow  my  Inisom  Imred. 

I  lookcfl  again  j  lo  f  one  of  lordly  mien 
Down  from  his  stately  seat  to  liend  is  seen  f 
Foremost  in  rank  his  j^orgeoiis  trappings  show. 

As  foremost  mourner  in  a  nation’s  woe  ; — 

’Tis  He — ’tis  Ninereh’s  great  King  ! — fioid  by. 

Instant,  all  rolies  of  regal  {lageantry. 

The  hla/dng  crown  as  refuse,  cast  away, 

And  studded  sTmhfd  of  imperial  sway ; 

In  sordid  weeris  of  sackcloth  reilerl  his  hear!, 

And  ashes  o’er  that  sordid  corering  spread. 

With  slow  adrancing  step,  and  abject  look, 

UjH»n  the  naked  eartn  his  lowly  seat  he  toiik/  p.  13  — Itl. 

Many  a  priw*  poem  has  displayed  less  rigour  of  thought  and 
skill  in  rersifiration  than  these  pleasing  lines. 

'rhe  “(tentleman  of  Stoke*”  has  fonndefl  a  tender  lore-tale 
upon  the  unpleasing,  though  faronrite  siil^ect  of  Jephthah^a  mya* 
terioiis  row.  'Fhe  first  line  is  as  unpromising  as  the  theme. 

'  The  sons  of  Zion,  fall’n  from  I/ad  to  worse/ 

We  take  to  oiirselrcs  some  credit  for  getting  orer  this  stumbling- 
block  at  the  threshold.  There  is  merit,  howerer,  ami  feeling  in 
the  poem.  The  Writer  has  dfme  well  not  to  make  an  Iphigenia 
of  his  Tirtah :  she  becomes  a  nun,  taking  leare  of  her  Aaor  with 
the  assurance  of  *  meeting  again  heyr/ml  the  sky.' 

'  fteyond  the  sky  !  nor  can  the  trust  lie  rain, 

'Dial  all  who  lore  on  earth,  shall  meet  again  f 
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Or  whv,  when  life  is  passing— nay,  is  fleil, 

Doth  friendship  turn  unchanging  to  the  dead  ? 

Remove  this  h(»pi%  and  who  of  mortal  kind, 
l>an  hriHik  the  tortures  of  the  vacant  mind  ! 

The  desolation  Imrrow’d  from  the  ])a8t. 

When  stunn’d  aHliction's  straining  eyes  are  cast 
liack  o’er  each  charm  and  virtue  of  the  lost. 

Reloved  liefore,  hut  now  endeared  the  most : 

When  tender  memory,  like  the  evening’s  light, 

(filds  ever\'  fault,  or  hides  it  from  the  sight. 

Think’st  thou  that  change  or  toil  have  power  to  heal 
The  deadly  wound  divided  bosoms  feel  ? 

These  can  hut  cheat  the  languid  course  of  time. 

Till  heaven  unite  them  in  its  happier  clime. — 

Think’st  tlnm  that  they  who  In'st  conceal  regret. 

Have  learn’d  the  sordid  lesson — “  to  forget?  ” 

Ah,  no  !  howe’er  the  surface  may  repose, 

Dtnrp,  deep  l>eneath,  the  stream  of  sorrow  flows : 

And  l)ears  each  thought  toward  that  eternity. 

Where  the  dead  are — the  living  hope  to  be  !  *  p.  26. 

David  lias  often  been  badly  treated,  but  old  Sternbold  himself 
never  jnit  into  the  mouth  of  the  son  of  Jesse  such  nonsense  as, 

*  Ye  cherubim  who  round  the' throne 
Of  (lod  Almighty  sing. 

And  fan  the  lightsome  air  around 
W’ith  soft  resjionsive  wing.* 

Four  more  lines,  from  ‘  the  Fire-spirif  s  Song’,  are  all  that  wc 
deem  it  necessary  to  give  as  a  s]>ecimen  of  this  ‘  David  \ 

‘ - Spirits 

W’hiMie  home  is  the  thunder-cloud,  from  whose  red  eye 
(fiance  the  cloud-rending  lightnings  that  furrow  the  sky : 

Who  pillow  fire,  yet  who  binly  have  none. 

In  essence  of  fire,  self-existing  alone.* 


The  first  question  which  suggests  itself  in  reference  to  sacreil 
iH»etry'  of  the  didactic  or  narrative  kind,  such  as  Mr.  RolKrt 
^lontgomcry's  ‘  Messiah,'  ‘Jonah,'  &c.  &c.,  relates  to  its  adapt¬ 
ation  to  the  moral  puqmse  at  which  it  may  be  supposed  the 
writers  have  aimed.  The  choice  of  a  religious  subject  docs  not, 
indeed,  im]dy  religious  feeling  in  a  |K)et,  more  than  in  a  painter 
or  a  musical  compt>ser.  Lonl  Byron's  Hebrew  Melodies,  Bee¬ 
thoven's  Mount  of  Olives,  and  West's  ‘  Christ  healing  the  Sick,' 
are  productions  quite  on  a  par  in  this  respect.  No  one  imagines 
that  any  thing  was  thought  of  by  cither  artist,  than  scenic,  or 
musical,  or  poetic  effect.  If  a  sublime  effect  be  aimed  at,  re¬ 
ligious  ideas  must  be  called  in  aid,  as  the  only  source  of  true 
sublimity,  and  therefore  a  necessary  means  of  producing  the  dc- 
siretl  impression.  .Vccidentally,  that  impression  may  be  favour- 
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aMc  to  religion ;  not  so  much,  however,  by  any  emotion  which  is 
prtKUucd,  (tor  such  emotions  are  purely  those  of  taste,  though 
they  may  Ik?  mistaken  for  piety,)  as  by  the  ideas  they  may  sug¬ 
gest  for  reflection.  It  is  only  from  an  author's  way  of  treating  a 
religious  subject,  that  we  can  infer  the  higher  aim  which  has 
dictated  his  choice  of  it.  We  ought,  )KThai)8,  in  most  eases,  to 
allow  for  the  operation  of  mixed  motives.  The  Author  of  ‘  The 
*  Messiah,'  has  evidently  sought  to  make  his  poem  religiously 
instructive ;  and  for  this,  he  deserves  commendation.  That  it 
will  conduce  to  this  end,  wc  can  only  fervently  ho|)e.  In  the 
case  of  the  Author’s  former  productions,  no  reasonable  expectation 
of  this  kind  could  be  entertained.  His  ^  Satan '  is,  for  any  moral 
pur])ose,  worthless  ;  and  of  his  first  poem,  the  religious  ideas  arc 
as  crude,  indistinct,  and  inappropriate,  as  the  magniloquent 
])hra8eology  is  sterile  of  meaning.  Ilut  in  this  poem,  the  Writer  has 
relied  u))on  his  theme,  has  studied  it,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
l)een  supported  by  it;  and  by  this  production  only,  if  he  has  learned 
wisdom,  he  will  wish  to  be  known.  The  jK)cm  with  which  it  may 
most  fairly  be  compared  is  Cumberland's  “  Calvary which  for 
the  time  obtained  a  measure  of  |>opularity,  though  now'  forgotten. 
That  it  was  a  failure,  the  public  voice  has  decided ;  yet  it  was  a 
failure  which  does  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  man.  Highly, 
however,  as  w  e  may  res))ect  the  intentions  of  the  authors  of  such 
|>oems,  and  approve  of  their  general  tendency,  we  cannot  but  con¬ 
sider  all  attempts  of  the  kind  as  indicating  a  deficiency  of  judge¬ 
ment.  Dr.  Johnson's  often  cited  remarks  upon  the  unsuitable- 
ness  of  religious  subjects  to  )>oetry,  although  unquestionably  er¬ 
roneous  in  their  general  a])plication,  have  much  truth  as  applied 
to  the  sacred  narrative.  ‘  The  ideas  of  Christian  theology,'  he 
says,  ‘  arc  too  sacred  for  Jiction :'  ‘  a  sentiment,'  observes  a  most 
com|)etcnt  critic,  ‘  more  just  than  .the  admirers  of  Milton  and 
^  Klopst(K'k  arc  willing  to  admit,  without  almost  plenary  indulg- 
‘  dice  in  favour  of  those  great  but  not  infallible  authorities.'  • 

Hut  why  too  sacred  for  fiction  ?  Not  for  any  reason  that  John¬ 
son  gives,  but  chiefly,  wc  think,  because  the  facts  of  the  scripture 
history,  more  especially  those  of  the  evangelical  narrative,  ap|)cal 
not,  like  every  other  history,  to  our  sensibility,  to  our  imagination, 
but  to  our  faith.  They  demand  implicit  credit  on  the  ground  of 
the  miraculous  evidence  by  which  they  are  attested,  and  of  the  in¬ 
spired  character  of  the  witnesses,  to  whose  testimony  nothing  can 
he  addctl.  Every  tiling  depends  upon  the  certainty  of  the  re¬ 
cord.  Hut  when  Action  is  blended  with  it,  the  feeling  of  certainty 
is  weakened.  Taken  out  of  the  accredited  narrative,  the  facts 
are  disconnected  from  the  evidence ;  and  of  whatever  poetical  em¬ 
bellishments  they  may  be  susceptible,  they  lose  in  some  measure 

•  Montgomery's  Preface  to  “  The  Christian  Poet,"  p.  xi. 
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their  authority  as  truth.  Whatever  emotions  the  ]K)ct  may  suc- 
cee<l  in  wakening,  they  will  not  Ik*  the  genuine  emotions  of  faith. 
A  mere  picture  is  hul)stituti*<l  for  a  record  ;  the  mind  is  diverted 
hy  the  play  of  fancy  from  its  solemn  convictions ;  and  while  re¬ 
leased  from  the  stern  authority  of  truth,  it  loses  at  the  same  time 
the  power  of  deriving  from  the  embellished  narrative,  the  pi*ace 
and  joy  of  iK’lieving. 

In  a  far  lower  degree,  we  feel  objections  against  what  is  termed 
historical  romance,  when  the  facts  with  which  the  liberty  is  taken 
of  adapting  them  to  the  imagination,  are  linked  to  our  pc'rsonal 
interests  by  their  ixilitical  consequences  and  liearings.  Of  a  great 
part  of  history,  nowever,  the  interest  and  instruction  are  much 
the  same  as  may  l>e  derived  from  a  ])arable  or  fiction.  No  one 
can  possibly  feel  an  entin*  conviction  of  the  accuracy  or  fidelity 
of  the  historian.  Our  iK'lief  is  very  much  guided  by  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  the  narrative  ;  and  ]n)etic  fiction  may  Ik*  made  to  seem 
more  ])robable  than  the  historic  recital,  and  not  less  instructive. 
Scripture  history,  it  is  obvious,  differs  in  these  respects  from 
every  uninspirt*d  narrative :  its  im]>ression  very  mainly  de]H*iuls 
u|>on  the  reverence  which  we  entertain  towards  the  sacrt*d  writer ; 
a  reverence  not  to  Ik*  transferred  to  any  poetic  commentator.  We 
accept  any  illustration  of  the  record ;  but  when  Fiction  attempts 
to  improve  u|M>n  it,  and  to  array  tlie  history  in  the  colours  of  ro¬ 
mance,  the  fet'lings  of  a  devout  mind  resent  the  sacrilege.  In  all 
|K>ems  founded  ujM>n  the  sacred  narrative,  it  will  uniformly  ])rove, 
that  the  most  pleasing  passages  arc  those  which  are  the  most 
faithful  to  the  sim]>licity  of  the  original,  the  least  fanciful  and  the 
least  emlH'llislu*!!. 

The  Messiah,  presented  to  the  imagination,  whether  on  the 
canvas,  or  by  the  crucitix,  or  in  the  epic,  is  what  the  Messiah 
was  in  the  eyes  of  the  thousands  that  garx^d  ujmn  his  per¬ 
sonal  form,  but  never  beheld  the  glory  of  the  Only-begotten  of 
the  Father  that  irradiated  it  to  the  eye  of  faith.  He  is  not  thus 
to  Ik*  seen  ‘  after  the  Hesh.’  Poetry  has  its  oftice  in  the  sanctuary; 
but  it  is  not  that  of  the  presiding  priestess  ;  and  when,  like  Mi¬ 
riam,  the  fair  handmaid  of  devotion  intrudes  uimn  the  prophetic 
function,  she  only  draws  down  the  rebuke  of  lier  presumption. 
‘  PiH'try,'  savs  .lohnson,  ‘  loses  its  lustre  and  |K)wer,  when  it  is 
‘  applied  to  the  decoration  of  something  more  excellent  than  it- 
*  M'lf.'  There  is  truth  in  the  remark,  when,  with  the  critic,  we 
understand  by  ]H>etry,  invention :  although  it  is  untrue  of  verse, 
which  is  never  so  worthily  and  delightfully  employed  as  in  the 
decoration  of  truth  with  all  the  felicities  of  mehnlious  language. 
Religious  fiction,  indeed,  may  please,  when  it  is  professedly  * 
)>arable ;  but  the  imaginary  comment  u})on  real  facts  rarely  dis¬ 
plays  cither  the  pn>priety  of  truth  or  the  grace  of  invention. 

Should  it  Ik*  thought  that  Paradise  Lost  can  hardly  be  brought 
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under  the  application  of  these  remarks,  so  wonderful  an  exception 
would  only  confirm  the  rule ;  while  the  failure  of  the  same  master 
in  Paradise  llcpained,  might  l>e  explained  by  the  considerations 
wc  have  adducctl ;  and  the  transformation  undergone  hy  the  Poet 
on  touching  that  theme,  might  have  scrvcil,  like  any  of  the  meta¬ 
morphoses  of  fable,  to  deter  all  future  poets  from  the  trespass. 
'Fwo  of  the  most  ])opular  poems  of  any  length  in  the  language^ 
the  ‘  Night  "rhoughts,’  and  ‘  The  Task,’  arc  both  of  a  religious 
character :  but,  with  regard  to  didactic  poetry,  even  Johnsop  ad¬ 
mits,  that  ‘  he  who  has  the  happy  power  of  arguing  in  verse,  will 
‘  not  lose  it  bt'causc  his  subject  is  sacred.’  To  succcetl  in  it, 
however,  it  is  obvious  that  the  |K)et  must,  in  addition  to  this 
power,  combined  with  tuneful  skill,  be  perfectly  competent  to  teach 
the  truths  he  sings.  Cowper,  Montgomery,  Pollok,  “  l)elievedand 
therefore  spoke”;  their  lips  having  been  touched  with  a  coal  from 
the  altar. 

'I'he  Holy  Scriptures  comprise  at  once  the  purest  fountain  and 
the  finest  motlel  of  sacred  poetry  ;  but  the  historical  jxirtions  arc 
w  ritten  u])on  iHKruliar  principles,  which  exclude  alike  embellishment 
or  any  a])|K'ai  to  the  imagination.  They  address  the  conscience, 
the  inmost  Spirit  of  man,  and  therefore  reject  all  that  would  ex¬ 
cite  the  lower  feelings  of  our  nature,  or  detain  the  attention  with 
subordinate  circumstantials.  The  Evangelists  seem,  as  writers, 
to  be  passionless,  l)ecausc  they  sought  not  to  touch  our  sympa¬ 
thies,  but  to  produce  or  to  confirm  our  faith.  In  describing  the 
Saviour  as  he  appeared,  they  use  none  of  the  colours  of  poetry  or 
rlictoric ;  they  nave  left  no  description  of  his  person ;  they  con¬ 
fine  themselves  to  the  most  literal  recital  of  what  they  witnessed. 
It  is  only  when  they  speak  of  his  Divine  majesty  as  the  Son  of 
(iod,  that  their  language  kindles  into  ardour  and  eloquence; 
teaching  us  that  poetry  is  the  native  language  of  devotion,  and 
that  it  is  never  so  fitly  employetl,  as  in  celebrating  what  it  cannot 
descrilH?,  in  extolling  what  it  cannot  elevate,  and  in  expressing  the 
feelings  of  gratitude  and  adoration  towards  the  Unseen  and  Un¬ 
imaginable  and  Infinite. 


Art.  V.  A  Narrative  of  a  Nine  Months*  Residence  in  New  Zealand, 
in  1R27:  together  with  a  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Tristan 
tl’Acnnha.  Ry  Augustus  Earle,  Draughtsman  to  U.  M.  Survey¬ 
ing  Ship,  The  Beagle*'.  Ovo.  pp.  372.  London,  1832. 

^piIEUE  is  nothing  so  remarkable  in  this  narrative,  as  the  in- 
■  tense  passion  for  roving  and  the  singularly  eventful  life  of 
the  Writer.  I'o  the  phrenologist,  the  cranium  of  Mr.  Augustus 
Earle  would,  doubtless,  exhibit  a  most  striking  development  of 
the  organ  of  restlessness.  Although  cducatcil  as  an  artist,  a  love 
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of  adventure  tempteil  him,  at  an  early  age,  to  sea.  In  one  of 
the  small  craft  attached  to  the  Hritish  flotilla  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  he  visited  many  parts  of  its  coasts ;  accom])anied  Lord 
l‘lxmoutir8  fleet  in  the  first  cxj>edition  against  Algiers ;  after¬ 
wards  visited  the  ruins  of  Carthage  and  Lepida ;  then  travelleil 
through  Sicily,  ascended  Mount  l^Una,  and  next  took  a  very  mi¬ 
nute  survey  of  (iihraltar.  In  the  summer  of  1B17»  he  retumetl 
to  England,  which  he  quitted,  in  the  March  following,  for  the 
western  hemisphere.  He  sjxmt  nearly  tw’o  years  in  rambling 
through  the  United  States,  and  thence  proceetled  to  Uio,  the  ca- 
]Mtal  of  Brazil.  The  next  year,  he  visited  the  coast  of  Chile  and 
Peru,  remaining  five  months  at  Lima,  where  he  practised  his  pro¬ 
fession  as  an  artist.  After  a  second  stay  at  Rio,  he  resolved  to 
proceed  to  India  via  the  Cape;  and  having  once  formed  this  re¬ 
solution,  he  was  unable  to  wait  with  patience  the  arrival  of  a  mer¬ 
chant  vessel  hound  to  ('ape  'Fown,  hut  must  needs  ‘  intrust  him- 
‘  self’  on  hoard  a  sloop  which  was  nothing  lietter  than  ‘  a  wom- 
‘  out  Margate  hoy,  which  was  proceeding  thither  with  |X)tatoes, 

‘  laden  to  the  water's  edge.'  lie  embarked  in  lier  on  the  17th 
of  I’eh.  1824.  On  the  20th  of  March,  they  were  driven  by  stress 
of  weather  to  make  for  Trist.an  d'Acunha,  where  Mr.  Earle  left 
the  vessel,  to  scramble  among  the  rocks  and  make  sketches;  till, 
on  the  third  day,  a  strong  breeze  springing  up,  the  sloop  stood 
out  to  sea,  and  our  Artist  found  himself  left  liehind  !  There  he 
remaineil  in  a  somewhat  forlorn  imprisonment,  till  Nov.  2i),  when 
an  English  vessel  Imund  for  V'an  Diemen's  Land,  touched  at  the 
island,  and  took  him  off.  It  was  now  that  he  resolved  to  visit 
New  Zealand,  where  he  spent  nine  months;  and  thence  returning 
to  Sidney,  he  occupieil  himself  in  making  innumerable  sketches, 
and  in  furnishing  the  drawings  for  !Mr.  Rurford's  Panorama 
of  the  Australian  Cajntal.  His  desire  of  visiting  India  now  re¬ 
viving,  lie  again  embarked  in  a  vessel  hound  for  Malacca,  touch¬ 
ing  first  at  the  ('arolinc  Islands,  and  thence  proceeding  to  Guam, 
Manilla,  Sincapore,  and  Pulo- Penang.  At  every  resting  place, 
our  Artist  enriclietl  his  portfolio-  At  IVIadras,  ‘  he  acquired  both 
‘  fame  and  money  ',  and  while  there,  executed  the  drawings  which 
have  since  lK*en  copieil  and  exhibited  as  a  panorama  by  Messrs. 
Daniell  and  Paris.  During  a  subsequent  stay  at  the  Mauritius, 
be  executed  a  si'rics  of  panoramic  views  of  that  picturesque  island. 
He  then  saileil  for  England,  where  he  arrived  ‘  with  a  spirit  not 

*  at  all  depressed  by  the  vicissitudes  and  perils  he  had  gone 
‘  through,  but  with  an  increasetl  and  more  insatiable  desire  to 
‘  visit  climes  which  he  had  read  of,  but  never  seen.'  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  oflcr  of  the  situation  of  draughtsman  to  H.  M.  Ship 
Beagle  being  m.ade  to  him,  Mr.  Earle  without  hesitation  availed 
himself  of  it ;  and  has  now  again  left  this  country  ‘  on  a  voyage 

*  of  discovery  not  likely  to  terminate  under  four  years.' 
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From  a  })cr8on  whose  life  has  been  thus  spent,  it  would  be  un¬ 
reasonable  to  cx|>cct  any  other  than  a  sailor's  narrative;  nor 
ought  it  to  excite  surprise,  to  find  that  the  moral  and  religious  no¬ 
tions  of  the  Author  are  not  characterized  by  elevation  or  pu¬ 
rity.  As  an  artist,  he  naturally  prefers  the  picturesque  wildness 
of  savage  life  to  the  tameness  of  civilization,  and  abhors  to  sec 
‘  the  finest  human  forms  obscured  under  a  seaman's  huge  clothing'. 
His  quarrel  with  the  Missionaries,  towards  whom  he  does  not 
conceal  his  cordial  contempt  and  dislike,  is  partly  on  this  grpund. 

‘  These  pious  men  certainty he  says,  ‘  have  no  taste  for  the  pic- 
‘  turesque'.  It  is  true,  he  was  not  pleased  at  their  gravity.  On 
])resenting  a  letter  of  introduction  ‘  from  one  of  their  own  body 
to  the  Missionaries  at  the  settlement  on  the  Kiddy-Kiddy  river, 
he  was  ‘  ushered  into  a  house  all  cleanliness  and  commrt,  all 
‘  order,  silence,  and  unsociability.'  While  partaking  of  an  abund¬ 
ant  repast,  he  overheard  them  reading  and  discussing  the  letter 
lie  brought,  at  which  he  was  mortally  offended.  He  complains, 
moreover,  that  they  made  no  inquiry  after  news,  hut  looked  pro- 
vokingly  grave  and  cold.  They  did,  it  is  true,  invite  him  to  stay 
all  night ;  and  when  ‘  the  number  of  the  party  precluded  this ', 
they  readily  lent  their  l)oat  to  convey  them  to  the  llay  of  Islands. 
But  this  our  Author  regarded  as  no  atonement  for  their  re¬ 
serve  and  gravity.  The  Missionaries  might  possibly  have  g(K)d 
reason  for  giving  but  a  grave  welcome  to  ‘  the  party  ’,  in  company 
with  whom  it  aiqx^ars  that  Mr.  Earle  introduced  himself ;  and 
they  seem  to  have  formed  a  correct  estimate  of  the  unconf^enial 
character  of  their  guest.  But  the  charge  of  inhospitality  is  dis¬ 
proved  by  the  Author's  own  statement.  He  subsequently  paid 
a  visit  to  the  Church  Missionary  settlement  in  Marsden  Vale 
There,  however,  the  missionaries  soon  gave  their  visiters  to  un¬ 
derstand,  that  they  did  not  wish  for  tlicir  acquaintance;  and 
*  their  coldness  and  inhospitality,  I  must  acknowledge',  says  Mr. 
Earle,  ‘  created  in  my  mind  a  thorough  dislike  to  them '.  W e 
cannot  conceive  of  any  more  undesirable  acquaintance  to  pious 
men  so  circumstanced,  than  a  party  of  licentious  sailors,  to  whom 
the  efforts  of  all  missionaries  are  the  subject  of  coarse  ridicule, 
and  whose  intercourse  with  the  natives  they  have  so  just  reason 
to  dread,  as  tending  to  counteract  all  their  instructions.  Our 
Author  found  himself  much  more  at  home  among  the  savages. 

‘  On  our  return  from  Marsden  Vale,  our  savage  friends  laughed 
heartily  at  us.  They  had  warned  us  the  reception  we  should  meet 
with  ;  and  their  delight  at  seeing  us  again,  formed  a  strange  contrast 
to  that  of  their  Christian  teachers,  whose  inhospitable  dwellings  we 
determined  never  to  re-enter.*  p.  Cl. 

How  came  these  savages  to  judg^  so  correctly  of  the  reception 
which  Mr.  Earle  and  his  friends  would  meet  with  from  their  pious 
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c<mntr}’mcn  ?  Surely  they  must  have  confoundctl  tliem  with  some 
of  the  Euroj>eaii8  of  the  second  or  third  class  referred  to  in  the 
following  description. 

‘  Kororudika  IhmcIi,  where  we  t(K>k  up  our  residence,  seemed  the 
general  place  of  rendezvous  for  all  Eiirojx'ans  whom  chance  might 
bring  into  this  hay.  At  this  time  there  w’ere  tw'o  large  vessels  lying 
at  anchor  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  shore,  and  I  was  informed 
there  were  sometimes  as  many  as  twelve  or  thirtetm. 

‘  The  sjH»t  is  a  most  delightful  one,  being  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  ill  extent,  sheltereil  by  two  picturesque  promontories,  and  possess¬ 
ing  a  tine  circular,  firm,  sandy  beach,  ou  which  there  is  seldom  much 
surf,  S4»  that  lasits  can  at  all  times  land  and  haul  up.  Scattered 
amongst  the  ruslies  and  small  bushes  is  seen  a  New  Zealand  village, 
which  at  first  landing  is  scarcely  ^HTcejitible,  the  huts  l>eing  so  low. 
SiMiie  of  them  are  of  English  design,  though  of  native  workmanship. 
Tln‘se  are  generally  the  dwellings  of  some  Kuro|>eans,  who  are  of  so 
iloubtful  a  character,  that  it  would  Ik*  ditlicult  to  guess  to  what  order 
of  society  they  lK*longed  previous  to  their  iK'ing  transplanted  among 
these  savages. 

*  I  found  a  n'sj>ei*table  boily  of  Scotch  mechanics  settled  here,  wdio 
came  out  in  the  New  Zealand  Companv’s  ship  “  Rosanna,”  and  who 
determiiuHl  to  remain  at  Kororadika.  ^riieir  jH'rsevering  industry  as 
yet  has  Ikvu  cniwiKnl  with  success,  and  they  'seem  well  pleased  with 
the  prosjK'cts  liefore  them. 

‘  Here,  these  hardy  sons  of  Britain  are  employed  in  both  carrying 
on,  and  instructing  the  w  ondering  savage  in  various  branches  of  useful 
art.  Here  the  smith  has  erected  his  forge,  and  his  sooty  mansion  is 
crowded  by  curious  natives,  who  voluntarily  iK'rforin  the  hardest  and 
most  dirty  work,  and  consider  themselves  fully  recomiiensed  by  a  sight 
«»f  his  mysterious  labours,  every  portion  of  which  fills  them  with  as¬ 
tonishment.  Here  is  heard  daily  the  sound  of  the  sawpit,  while  piles 
of  neat  white  planks  ap|K*ar  arranged  on  the  Wach.  These  lalMirious 
ami  us4*ful  Scotchmen  interfere  with  no  one,  and  pursue  successfully 
their  industrious  career,  without  either  rt'quiring  or  receiving  any  as¬ 
sistance  fn»m  home. 

*  But  there  is  another  class  of  Kuro|>cans  here,  who  are  both  useless 
and  dangt*rous,  and  these  lower  the  character  of  the  w’hite  people  in 
the  estimation  of  the  natives.  These  men  are  called  **  lieach  Ilangers 
most  of  whmn  have  di'st'rted  fnmi,  or  have  been  turned  out  of  whalers 
for  crimes,  for  w  hich,  had  they  Iweii  taken  home  and  tried,  they  would 
have  been  hiuiged ;  some  few  among  them,  having  lK*cn  too  lazy  to 
finish  the  voyage  they  had  begun,  had  deserted  from  their  ships,  and 
wen'  then  leading  a  mran  mid  misi'rable  life  amongst  the  natives. 

*  Then'  is  still  a  third  class  of  mir  countrymen  to  Ik*  met  w’ith  here, 
whoso  dow'iicast  and  sneaking  haiks  pnKdaim  them  to  be  runaway 
convicts  fnim  New  South  Wales.  Tneso  unhappy  men  arc  treated 
with  derision  and  contempt  by  all  classes  ;  and  tnc  New  Zealanders, 
lK*iiig  jK'rfi'ctlv  awan*  of  their  state  of  degradation,  refuse  all  inter- 
nmrse  with  them.  They  are  idle,  unprincipli'd,  and  vicious  in  the 
extreme,  and  are  much  fean'd  in  the  Bay  of  Islands  ;  for  when  by  any 
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means  they  obtain  liquor,  they  prove  themselves  most  dangerous 
neighbours.’  pp.  /iO — 53. 

And  yet,  Mr.  Earle,  with  marvellous  simplicity,  complains  of 
‘  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which  the  Missionaries  treat  their 
‘  own  countrymen,  as  they  receive  most  of  them  on  the  outside  of 
‘  tlieir  stockade  fence.'  We  thank  him  for  so  well  explaining  the 
reasonableness  of  their  conduct. 

With  regard  to  these  ‘wild  yet  interesting'  savages,  among 
whom  our  Author  found  liimself  so  happy,  notwithsUnding  h  few 
horrible  drawbacks  u|K)n  their  amiableness,  we  do  not  find  any 
novel  information  in  his  narrative.  The  Author  of  the  clever 
little  volume  of  the  Entertaining  Library,  entitled  ‘  The  New 
‘  Zealanders ',  has  collcctetl  from  authentic  sources  every  thing 
that  is  known  respecting  their  manners  and  customs;  and  to 
that  volume  we  may  refer  our  readers  for  a  true  picture  of  their 
actual  condition.  Mr.  Earle's  account  is  on  many  points  not 
only  extremely  inaccurate,  but  self-contradictory.  In  one  place, 
he  describes  them  as  having  nearly  left  off‘  thieving,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  seeing  the  detestation  in  which  theft  is  held  by  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  (p.  16,)  and  as  having  no  idea  of  robbery  among  them¬ 
selves  (p.  21);  but  an  incident  occurred,  which  undeceived  him. 
The  hut  in  which  he  resided  had  been  accidentally  set  on  fire. 

*  This  calamity  had  made  us  acquainted  with  another  of  their  bar¬ 
barous  customs  ;  which  is,  whenever  a  misfortune  Imppiuis  to  a  com- 
inunitv,  or  an  individual,  every  jH^rson,  even  the  friends  of  his  own 
tril)e,  fall  u])on  and  strip  him  of  all  he  has  remaining. — As  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  fish,  when  struck  by  a  harpoon,  is  instantly  surrounded  and 
devmired  by  his  a)mj)aniona,  so  in  New  Zealand,  when  a  chief  is  killed, 
his  former  friends  plunder  his  widow  and  children  ;  and  they,  in  re¬ 
venge,  ill  use  and  even  murder  their  slaves :  thus  one  misfortune  gives 
birth  to  various -cruelties.  During  the  fire,  our  allies  provetl  them¬ 
selves  the  most  adroit  and  active  thieves  imaginable ;  though  pre¬ 
viously  to  that  event  we  had  never  lost  an  article,  although  every  thing 
w’e  ]>ossi‘ssed  w’as  (»pen  to  them.*  p.  96. 

We  like  to  be  just.  Touching  the  thieving,  an  English  mob 
would  have  exhibited  similar  adroitness;  and  the  sufferer  would 
not  have  so  easily  redeemed  his  property.  As  to  their  cannibalism, 
it  was  Mr.  Earle's  lot  ‘  to  l>ehold  it  in  all  its  horrors';  but  at¬ 
testation  of  the  horrible  fact  was  not  wanting.  Slavery  also  here 
assumes  ‘  its  most  hideous  shape';  and  we  arc  happy  to  agree 
with  our  Author  in  the  sentiment  he  expresses  respecting  it. 
‘  That  Slavery  should  Ik?  the  custom  of  savage  nations  and  can- 
‘  nibals,  is  not  a  cause  of  wonder :  they  arc  the  only  class  of  hu- 
‘  man  beings  it  ought  to  remain  with.'  (p.  122.)  Mr.  E.  is 
clearly  mistaken  in  sup]K>sing  that  the  New  Zealanders  have  no 
priesthood,  and  that  they  do  not  worship  their  carved  fibres. 
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Tlic  priests  (or  tahunpas)  are,  on  the  contrary,  persons  of  great 
importance  and  authority  ;  and  one  of  the  most  enlightened  chiefs 
complained  to  Mr.  Marsden,  that  there  were  too  many  ])riests  in 
New  Zealand,  and  that  they  talmocd  and  prayed  the  people  to 
death  •.  Something  Wyond  inaccuracy  is  involved  in  our  Au¬ 
thor  s  assertion,  that  ‘  there  is  in  fact  little  crime  among  them, 

‘  for  which  reason  they  cannot  imagine  any  man  wicked  enough 
‘  to  deserve  eternal  punishment.'  What  he  would  call  enme,  it 
is  diflicult  to  decide.  Either  the  most  atrocious  murder,  ‘  hloody 
‘  cruelty ',  hideous  oppression,  ‘  unjustifiable  cannibalism  ’,  theft, 
fraud,  and  the  most  unbridled  licentiousness  arc  not  crime;  or 
liis  own  volume  supplies  the  most  emphatic  refutation  of  the  ah- 
surd  misstatement,  which  seems  introduced  only  for  the  purpose 
of  having  another  blow  at  the  hateful  Missionaries.  We  admit 
that  it  must  have  Wen  mortifying  to  our  Artist's  vanity,  to  find 
the  Inmour  of  his  company  continually  declined  by  his  unsociable 
countrymen ;  but  he  has  taken  a  very  foolish  way  of  revenging 
himself  at  the  expense  of  his  own  character.  His  savage  friends, 
it  seems,  warmly  resented  this  want  of  hospitality  on  tiic  part  of 
the  'I'eachers  towards  our  Author.  According  to  their  *  unsi>- 
‘  phisticated  notions  of  right  and  wrong ',  it  was  an  unpardonable 
offence ;  and  they  shewed  their  displeasure  in  the  most  dignified 
way,  by  refusing  to  hear  them  preaen  !  On  Christmas  Day,  Mr. 
Earle,  in  company  with  the  captains  of  two  whalers,  had  rcsolvt*d 
to  knock  up  the  (piarters  of  the  Missionaries  once  more,  to  see  if 
they  would  join  them  in  a  pic-nic  feast.  We  must  transcribe  the 
picture  of  the  station,  and  the  result  of  the  jovial  challenge. 

‘  We  ]>roci‘C(led  to  TijMsma  in  two  whale-boats :  it  was  a  most  de¬ 
lightful  trip,  the  scenery  In'ing  strikingly  beautiful.  The  village  of 
Hunghe  Hue,  iKdonging  to  Warri  Pork,  is  situated  on  the  summit  of 
an  iinmense  and  abrupt  hill  :  the  huts  Indonging  to  the  savages  an- 

JH'ared,  in  many  ])laces,  os  though  they  were  overhanging  the  sea,  the 
leight  living  erow  iied  w  ith  a  mighty  par.  At  the  Ixittom  of  this  hill, 
ami  in  a  lH*autiftd  valley,  the  cottages  of  the  missionaries  are  situati^d, 
c<implete  pictures  tif  English  comf»»rt,  content,  and  prosperity  :  they 
are  close  to  a  bright  sandy  Unich  ;  a  iKnuitiful  green  8io]K‘  lies  in  their 
nnir,  and  a  climr  and  never-failing  stream  of  water  runs  by  the  side  of 
their  enclosures.  As  the  iMiats  ajiprouched  this  lovely  sjKit,  1  was  in 
an  extasy  of  delight:  such  a  happy  mixture  of  savage  and  civilised 
life  I  had  never  setMi  In^fore ;  and,  when  I  observed  the  w'hitc  smoke 
curling  out  of  the  chimneys  of  my  countrymen,  I  anticipated  the  joy¬ 
ful  surprise,  the  he:irty  welcome,  the  smiling  faces,  and  old  Christinas 
compliments  that  were  going  to  take  place,  and  the  great  pleasure  it 
would  give  our  socludtHl  ctnintrvmen  to  meet  us,  in  these  distant  re¬ 
gions,  at  this  happy  season,  and  talk  of  our  relatives  and  friends  in 
England. 


New  Zealanders,  pp.  238 — 240. 
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*  My  romantic  notions  were  stnm  crushed;  our  landing  gn\'c  no 
leasure  to  these  8ecludt*d  Englishmen  :  they  gave  us  no  welcome ; 
ut,  as  our  boats  approached  the  shtire,  they  walki^  away  to  their  own 
dwellings,  closed  tiieir  gates  and  doors  after  them,  aim  gazed  at  us 
through  their  windows ;  and  during  three  days  that  we  passed  in  a 
hut  cpiite  lumr  them,  they  never  exchanged  one  word  with  any  of  the 
]mrty.  Thus  foileil  in  our  hopes  of  sjiending  a  s«H;ial  day  with  our 
compatriots,  after  our  dinner  was  over,  we  sent  materials  for  .making  a 
bowl  of  j)unch  up  the  hill  to  the  chiefs,  and  8|H‘nt  the  n'lnainder  of 
the  day  surrounde<l  hy  generous  savages,  who  were  delighted  with  our 
company,  and  who  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  m^e  us  comfort¬ 
able.  In  the  course  of  the  afteriuNm,  two  of  the  mission  came  up  to 
pH'ach  ;  but  the  savages  were  so  angry  with  them  for  not  shewing 
more  kindness  to  their  own  countrymen,  that  none  would  listen  to 
them.*  pp.  Iti9 — IJl* 

Tlie  Roman  Catholic  Missionaries,  Mr.  Earle  assures  us, 

‘  adopt  quite  a  different  line  of  conduct.'  Hence  their  wonderful 
success,  while  these  Protestants  are  unable  to  make  a  single  pro¬ 
selyte  !  And  so  great  is  their  malignity,  that  ‘  they  have  clone 
‘  all  that  in  them  lay,  to  injure  the  reputatum  of  the  whaler  in 
‘  the  estimatiofi  of  the  natives?  p.  167*  The  wlialer  is  your 
true  civilizer.  I'here  is  nothing  so  effectual  in  driving  out  one 
sin,  Mr.  Earle  thinks,  as  introducing  another;  and  infanticide  he 
rtqiresents  as  having  ceased,  wherever  an  intercourse  has  taken 
place  lietween  the  natives  and  the  crews  of  European  vessels,  that 
renders  it  the  interest  of  the  savages  to  suffer  their  female 
children  to  live.  (p.  213.)  In  his  opinion,  this  decided  benefit' 
resulting  from  the  most  degrading  profligacy,  ^  far  more  than’ 
‘  counterbalances  the  evil  against  which  there  nas  been  raised  so 
‘  loud  an  outcry.'  A  few  pages  after  Ix^aring  this  testimony  to  the 
*'  universal  and  unnatural  custom  of  infanticide'  as  prevailing 
among  these  unsophisticated  children  of  nature,  Mr.  Earle 
describes  them  as  ‘  evcessively  fond  of  their  children ';  morcjover, 
unlike  other  savage  tribes,  *  tne  wife  is  ofren  treated  as  an  equal 
‘  and  companion';  and,  ‘  in  fact,  when  not  engaged  in  war,  the  Slew 
*  Zealander  is  quite  a  domestic,  cheerful,  harmless  character.' 

p.  257. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Earle's  statements  and  opinions,  which  we 
should  really  not  have  deemed  it  worth  while  to  bring  into  full 
view,  were  it  not  that  such  flimsy  documents  as  this  Narrative, 
are  sometimes  gravely  referred  to  as  antlurrities  for  the  charges 
brought  against  the  missionaries  by  South  Sea  traders,  and  re¬ 
echoed  by  Quarterly  Reviewers.  The  publication  of  this  volume 
vrill  not  render  the  missionaries  less  cautious  whom  they  receive 
under  their  roofs. 

After  all,  we  cannot  help  feeling  sincere  pity  for  our  poor 
countryman,  and  a  strong  interest  in  his  future  adventures.  We 
hope  the  time  may  come  when  he  will  be  able  to  conquer  his  dis- 
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like  of  laiHsionanes,  and  l)ettcr  comprehend  ‘  the  abstruse  points 
‘  of  the  (iospt  1,'  from  which  he,  not  unnaturally,  thinks,  ‘  a  savage 
‘  can  receive  hut  little  IxMiefit.' — 'I'lie  most  interesting  part  of  the 
volume,  is  the  journal  of  the  Author's  forced  residence  at  Tristan 
d'Acunha;  and  his  account  of  the  ‘  Governor'  ot  the  little  com¬ 
munity,  the  Uohinson  Crusoe  of  the  island,  is  so  curious  a  piece 
of  biography,  that  we  cannot  withhold  it  from  our  readers. 

‘  Our  g<»vcrnor,  (ilass,  \vlu>  is  the  original  founder  and  first  settler 
of  this  little  s<K-iety,  was  iMirii  iu  Roxburgh.  In  the  course  of  many 
long  conversiitions  I  had  with  him,  seated  in  his  chimney  corner,  I 
lt*urned  that,  in  inirly  life,  he  had  Imhui  a  gentlemaifs  servant  in  his 
native  town  ;  and  that  he  had  an  old  aunt  settled  there,  an  eminent 
Miutf  and  tobacco  vender  ;  but  whether  she  claimed  descent  from,  or 
athnity  with,  the  celebrated  lady  of  the  s«une  name  and  occupation 
whom  Sir  Walter  Scott  mentions  in  “The  Heart  of  Mid  L<ithian,”  as 
being  so  groat  u  favourite  of  the  then  Duke  of  Argyle,  I  could  not  dis- 
ctu’or.  Indeed,  he  did  not  seem  to  know  much  alsnit  his  ancestors, — 
an  uncommon  thing  even  with  the  lowest  of  his  countrymen.  Having 
(while  still  (^uite  a  youth)  Wn  crossed  in  love,  he  enlisted  in  the 
Artillery  Drivers ;  that  corps  suiting  him  best,  from  his  well  under¬ 
standing  the  maiuigt'ment  of  horst‘8,  and  Wing  an  excellent  rider.  He 
related  many  amusing  stories  of  his  first  rind  only  campaign  in  Ger¬ 
many,  which  was  an  unsuccessful  one.  His  favourite  theme  was  his 
various  adventures  at  the  Caj>e.  He  gave  me  the  whole  history  of  his 
])roiuotion  from  a  private  to  a  corjMiral ;  for  he  rose  to  that  rank.  I 
was  always  pleased  with  his  descriptions  ;  for  there  was  such  an  air 
of  truth  and  candour  in  them  as  convinced  me  of  his  probity  and 
hoiuiur  ;  as  well  as  the  high  terms  in  which  he  always  spoke  of  his 
officers,  and  of  the  service  in  which  he  had  for  so  many  years  Wen  en¬ 
gaged.  He  was  of  a  happy  dis{K)sition  ;  for  he  setmied  to  forget  all 
the  disagnvables  of  his  professitm,  and  only  remem Wred  the  comforts 
and  ph*a.sures  he  exjierienced  during  the  whole  time  he  was  a  soldier ; 
and  he  always  ststke  iu  enthusiastic  raptures  of  the  government,  which 
had  m  auufortalily  provided  for  old  vetenins.  (Hass  considered  him¬ 
self  particularly  fortunate  in  his  military  career,  by  having  been  gene¬ 
rally  employed  by  an  officer  as  his  servant  ;  and  Wing  an  excellent 
shot,  a  good  horseman,  and  withal  an  honest,  good-humoured  fellow, 
was  nearly  the  whole  of  his  time  with  his  master  on  some  hunting  ex- 
|HHlition. 

‘  As  a  convincing  nroof  of  Gloss's  integrity*  and  his  noble  qualities 
as  an  honest  and  faithful  servant,  he  onct*  gave  me  the  account  of  the 
dinith  of  his  master,  whom  he  had  S4*r\'ed  for  many  years ;  and  shewed 
me  a  letU*r  he  had  written  a  few  hours  Wfore  he  died,  giving  his  ser¬ 
vant  such  an  excellent  character  as  any  man  might  W  proud  of  recei%’ing ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  W'queathing  him  the  whole  of  his  property. 
Ihsir  Glass  was  much  affectinl  when  he  gave  me  these  particulars.  It 
was  in  etmseq\ienct'  of  the  general  giKni  diaracter  he  Wre  at  the  Co|)e, 
that  he  was  cIukm'ii  to  accoiiipany  tlie  ex|)edition  sent  from  thence  to 
Tristan  d'Acuiilia ;  where  ne,  with  fifty  Hottentots,  formed  |)art  of 
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the  parrison.  Glass  alwnys  spoke  in  hiph  terms  of  the  corps  of  Hot¬ 
tentots  he  served  with,  as  men  peculiarly  adante<l  for  artillery  drivers, 
from  their  firm  and  pt»rfect  seat  on  horscbaclc,  their  fearless  (helter- 
skelter)  sort  of  character  ;  since  they  would,  he  said,  dash  with  their 
horses  and  puns  over  roads  and  precipices  that  would  make  a  white 
man  tremble  to  hK)k  at ;  added  to  which,  he  highly  praisetl  their  in¬ 
variable  giMHl  humour,  but  stated  the  great,  indeed  alnuKst  only,  draw¬ 
back  to  their  merit  to  be,  their  proneness  to  drunkenness,  which  no 
punishments  nor  disgrace  could  eradicate. 

‘  Another  prwif  of  Glass's  good  sense  utis  manifested  in  his  tvishing 
to  remain  here,  when  the  garrison  almndoned  the  island.  Why,  you 
know,  sir  (said  he  to  me),  what  could  I  possibly  do,  when  I  reached 
my  own  country,  after  being  disbanded  ?  1  have  no  trade,  and  am 

now  t(H)  old  to  learn  one.  1  have  a  young  wife,  and  a  chance  of  a  nume¬ 
rous  family ;  what  could  1  do  lietter  for  them  than  remain  ?  ”  So 
he  requested  and  obtaininl  his  discharge  ;  aud  the  few  articles  which 
the  otficers  did  not  consider  worth  taking  back  again  to  the  Cai)e,  were 
given  him  :  but  the  greatest  treasure  he  obtained  was  a  bull,  a  cow, 
and  a  few  sheep,  which  stocked  his  farm ;  and  with  his  economy,  and 
the  care  he  bestows  upon  them,  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  eventually  be¬ 
come  the  p(»8sessor  of  extensive  flocks  and  herds.'  pp.  3()4 — 301). 

Taylor's  story  is  scarcely  less  curious ;  but  we  cannot  afford 
room  for  it.  The  volume  contains  a  few  plates,  which  arc  not 
uninteresting,  although  they  do  not  shew  to  any  great  advantage 
our  Draughtsman’s  pencil. 


Art.  VI.  The  Consislency  of  the  whole  Scheme  (f  Revelation  with 
Itself  and  with  Human  Reason.  By  Philip  Nicholas  Shuttleworth, 
D.I).,  Warden  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  Rector  of  Foxley,  Wilts, 
f.cap  8vo.  ])p.  xvi.  370.  Price  (Theological  Library,  No.  2.) 
London, 

“  A  LL  partial  evil  universal  good."  This  sentiment  has  rarely 
^  been  more  strikingly  illustrated,  than  in  the  history  of  the 
Atheistical  and  Deistical  controversies.  The  attacks  which  have 
from  time  to  time  l>eeii  made  on  the  sublime  mysteries  of  Re¬ 
velation,  (though  doubtless  attended  with  most  fatal  consctjuences 
to  many,)  have  been  tbe  chief  means  of  provoking  the  champions 
of  truth  to  exert  all  their  prowess  in  its  defence.  The  con¬ 
sequence  is,  that  every  point  of  the  long  frontier  of  argument 
which  the  Christian  evidences  present,  has  been  most  diligently 
fortified,  and  sucb  a  mass  of  proof  collected  as  may  safely  defy  all 
the  future  assaults  of  infidelity.  And  who  shall  say  that  such 
results  have  not  been  cheaply  purcbaseil,  notwithstanding  the 
tcm])orary  evils  attending  this  fierce  controversy  ?  The  tank  is 
done ;  and  it  is  obvious,  that  no  lapse  of  years,  no.  change  of 
circumstances  can  rob  us  of  the  benefits  of  this  great  achievement. 
A  series  of  works  dcstinc^l  to  live  through  all  time  has  been  pro- 
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duced,  in  which  we  may  sec  every  device  of  sophistry  and  un¬ 
tiring  slander  whicli  the  wily  advocates  of  infidelity  could  employ 
exposeil,  and  in  which  their  refutation  is  recorded  for  ever.  Hut 
more  than  this :  not  only  has  this  assault  already  led  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  bulwarks  which  no  enemy  can  force  or  scale;  but  we 
see  them,  each  year,  towering  to  a  still  greater  height,  and  pre¬ 
senting  a  more  im|H)sing  asjiect.  'fhe  unbeliever,  on  the  am- 
trary,  is  limited,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  to  the  same 
mode  of  assault  and  the  same  futile  weapons.  A  moment’s  con¬ 
sideration  will  shew  that  we  do  not  speak  without  reason,  when  we 
affirm,  that  infidelity  has  already  exhausteif  every  mode  of  attack 
and  played  off  its  whole  stock  of  miserable  stratagems ;  and  that 
it  has  not  even  a  plausible  conjecture  on  which  to  build  another 
tolerable  hypothesis.  The  reason  of  it  is  this.  Christianity, 
u|K)n  the  8up|H)sition  of  its  falsehood,  is  given  to  the  infidel  as 
a  curious  problem,  as  a  most  singular  phenomenon,  which  he 
is  rexjuired  to  explain.  Now  there  are  but  three  or  four 
theories  at  most,  which  have  even  a  primd  facie  appearance  of 
plausibility  to  sustain  them  ;  all  which  may  be  shewn  to  lead  to 
difficulties  and  contradictions  as  inextricable  and  absurd  as  though 
the  imagination  had  Wvn  allowed  its  full,  swing  of  paradox,  and 
had  constructc**!  its  theories  without  any  regard  even  to  plausibility. 
Thus,  as  the  infidel  has  to  spin  all  his  cobweb  theories  out  of  his 
own  spider-store,  and  Ui>  these  are  ruthlessly  demolished  as  soon 
as  they  are  spun,  that  time  must  soon  arrive,  when  even  his 
ingenuity  must  he  exhausteiL  It  is  pitiable  to  see  how  he  will 
traverse  heaven  and  earth  for  one  poor  argument.  Now  he  may 
bc'  seen  scouring  illimitable  space,  just  to  shew  that  the  grandeur 
and  vastness  of  the  material  universe,  give  the  lie  to  that  system 
of  revelation  which  attaches  such  disproportionate  importance  to  a 
world  so  insignificant  as  ours :  anon  he  descends  from  the  clouds, 
and,  diving  into  the  Ik>wcIs  of  the  earth,  engages  to  prove  from 
certain  anteililuvian  antiquities,  that  that  false  twHlern  Moses  is 
out  in  his  chronology,  'fhen,  if  any  doubts  still  lurk  in  your 
mind,  after  such  demonstration,  he  will  carry  you  off*  to  the  musty 
archives  of  China  and  lliiidusUin,  and  shew  you  the  records  of 
the  perfci't  civilixation  of  those  nations  millions  of  years  before 
the  ritHKl.  And  then  you  will  see  him  (such  is  his  intense  hatred 
of  C'hristianity)  manifesting  a  cretlulity  which  leaves  your  sober 
faith  infinite  leagues  Iwhind  it ;  a  credulity  which  gulps  down  the 
most  apocr}']>hal  documents, — whole  mountain-loads  of  palpable 
fiction ;  and  why  ^  For  the  mere  purjmse  of  rtjecting  facts 
which  arc  sup|mrte<l  by  every  species  of  argument  that  can 
commend  itself  to  the  attention  of  a  reasonable  being.  Truly, 
that  cannot  Ik*  said  of  these  far-fetched  and  lalmured  hvpothescs 
of  infidelity,  which  is  the  chief  glory  of  revelation, — “  The  word 
is  nigh  tliec." 
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Hut,  while  these  outrageous  hypotheses  evidently  shew  that  the 
ingenuity  of  scepticism  is  almost  exhausted,  the  field  of  the 
Christian  evidences,  on  the  other  hand,  is  daily  enlarging.  The 
creative  faculty  is  not  called  into  action  here ;  we  are  not  to  con¬ 
struct  theories  ;  we  are  only  called  to  study  the  magnificent  one 
constructed  to  our  hands.  Our  duty  consists  in  working  that  mine 
of  unfathomable  treasures  which  Divine  Wisdom  has  opened  to  us ; 
a  range  for  investigation  and  discovery  as  exhaustless  and  as  ample 
as  tliat  which  nature  opens  to  the  experimental  philosopher.^  AVe 
liave  only  to  apply  our  faculties  to  this  subject,  and  we  must  daily 
arrive  at  new  facts^  and  consequently  new  proofs.  The  con¬ 
troversy  as  to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  stands,  in  this  respect, 
upon  the  same  footing  with  that  relating  to  the  being  of  a  God. 
In  the  latter  case,  only  two  or  three  hypotheses  other  than  the 
true  oncj  can  be  constructed,  bearing  even  the  semblance  of 
plausibility ;  while  the  arguments  the  theist  may  employ  are 
cumulative  and  perfectly  inexhaustible;  every  new  fact  which 
implies  design,  being  an  additional  proof  of  the  being  of  a  God. 
It  is  just  thus  with  the  infinitely  varied  field  of  the  Christian 
evidences.  "J'hat  of  historical  testimony  is  indeed  more  nearly 
exhausted  than  any  other ;  but  the  subject  of  pro])hecy  has  been 
only  partially  investigated,  while  the  shafl  has  but  just  been 
opened  into  the  internal  evidences  ;  (we  use  the  words  here  in  their 
widest  application ;)  yet  from  which  such  an  immense  mass  of 
treasure  has  been  already  drawn.  Independently  of  all  which, 
Christianity  has  made  provision,  in  the  scrolls  of  prophecy,  for  a 
vast  accumulation  of  new  evidence.  U|X)n  their  dark  pages, 
every  age  will  throw  a  stronger  light,  and  gradually  enable  us  to 
decipher  the  mystic  characters  which  lock  up,  at  present,  the  in¬ 
scrutable  purposes  of  Deity.  Such  arc  the  relative  iiositions  oc- 
cu])ied  by  Christianity  and  her  assailants :  she  must  increase, 
but  they  must  decrease.  She  will  be  continually  strensthening 
and  enlarging  her  defences,  till  her  hopeless  opponents  (like  kin¬ 
dred  hosts  after  a  similar  discomfiture  in  an  equally  unholy  cause) 
shall  look  up  in  despair  to  the  immeasurable  height  of  the 

crystal  battlements,”  and  feel  that  nothing  but  malice  is  let\ 
them. 

At  the  Reformation,  when  the  Bible  was  first  dragged  from  the 
“  dusty  nooks  and  comers  into  which  profane  falsehood  had  thrown 
it,”  men  were  too  much  occupied  with  the  great,  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  verities  which  the  Reformers  proclaimed  as  absolute  novelties 
— for  they  were  such  to  that  age,  though  drawn  from  the  sacred 
page — to  inquire  much  into  the  foundations  of  their  faith.  It  was 
not  till  near  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  meta¬ 
physical  science  began  to  be  so  ardently  pursued,  that  this  great 
controversy  commenced.  And  verily,  ‘  it  began  at  the  beginning 
for  the  daring  philosophers  who  pursued  speculative  science,  bo- 
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Bitatcil  not  to  push  their  principles  to  the  very  wildest  conclusions, 
and  to  involve  the  very  first  principles  both  of  morals  and  re¬ 
ligion  in  the  same  confusion.  It  was  then  that  Clarke  and  others 
step|K‘d  forth  to  rebuke  the  follies  of  Spinoza  and  Hobbes.  The 
deistical  controversy,  however,  did  not  (proiKjrly  8))eaking)  l)egin 
till  quite  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  raged 
with  unremitted  fury  from  that  period  till  the  middle  of  the  eiglit- 
eenth  ;  it  then  slept  for  soiiie  years ;  but  has  been  revived  with 
equal  obstinacy  in  our  own  times. 

It  was  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  century',  however,  that 
the  storm  spent  almost  all  its  wrath.  It  was  then  that,  almost  si¬ 
multaneously,  infidelity  attacked  Revelation  at  nearly  every  point, 
— changing  its  wea])ons  and  its  modes  of  attack  with  most  Pro¬ 
tean  facility.  Now  it  gravely  called  in  question  the  historic  testi¬ 
monies  ;  now  set  in  formidable  array  the  a])])arcnt  discrepancies  of 
Scripture.  Here,  it  took  high  d  priori  ground,  and  pronounced  a 
revelation  to  Ik*  needless,  and  that  every  man  was  a  revelation  to 
himself:  there,  on  the  same  ground,  it  proved  miracles  to  he  im- 

tmssihle.  Now  it  assailed  the  ])rophecic8,  and  shewed  that  they 
lad  had  but  i\  figurative  fulfilment;  while  some  of  its  chain- 
)»ii»ns — the  desperate /or/orw  /lopc— denounced  even  the  mornlity 
of  the  Hihle !  The  defenders  of  Revelation  were  not  a  whit 
behind  their  assailants :  from  every  one  of  these  ‘  refuges  of  lies,’ 

'  The  parting  genius  was  with  sighing  sent.* 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  a  few  of  their  names  who  met  in 
battle  on  that  field,  to  shew*  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  fiercely 
contested  which  the  adventurous  history  of  controversy  presents. 
On  the  one  side  appear  Conybeare,  Chandler,  Leland,  Lardncr, 
and  Rittlku — himself  a  host ;  while  on  the  other  side  were 
ranged  ('liubb,  Tindall,  Collins,  Rolingbroke,  Morgan,  and  many 
others.  So  exhausteil  was  the  controversy,  at  least  on  the  infidel 
side,  that  though  C'hristianity  has  gained  much,  since  that  day, 
by  a  more  happy  distribution  and  arrangement  of  evidence,  as 
well  as  by  the  (K'cupatiun  of  much  new  territory,  infidelity  has 
done  nothing  but  vamp  a-new  long-demolished  theories  ; — except 
when,  in  (}uest  of  something  like  novelty,  it  hits  upon  one  of 
those  paradoxical  absurdities  to  which  w'e  have  already  referred. 
And  even  for  the  new  ground  which  Christianity  has  occupied, 
wc  are  largely  indebted  to  those  great  men  who  defended  her  in 
that  ctmfhct, — to  the  extensive  application  of  principles  which 
they  had  already  partially  cnqiloyed.  In  how  many  forms,  for 
instance,  has  the  one  great  principle  which  gave  birth  to  the  Ixxik 
of  Rutler  lieen  applied  !  And  what  a  treasury  of  facts  for  Palcy 
were  Lardner's  'Pestimonies  !  It  reminds  one  of  David  laying 
up  the  materials  of  which  Solomon  was  to  build  the  temple. 
T'hc  first  part  of  Paley's  admirable  work  on  the  Kvidenccs,  is  uni- 
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vcrsally  known  to  l>e  little  more  than  a  happy  condensation  of 
Lardner’s  great  work. 

The  volume  which  has  given  rise  to  this  train  of  remark,  is 
oceupied  principally  with  the  Internal  Evidences, — that  de]>art- 
ment,  which,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  still  presents 
inexhaustible  materials  for  further  argument.  Hy  the  words, 
internal  evidences,  we  include  all  those  arguments  which  may 
be  derived  from  the  sacred  volume  itself,  whether  historical  or  of 
any  other  kind ;  whether  directly,  or  hy  a  comparison  of  ks  va¬ 
rious  parts,  ’^fo  mention  a  few  particulars;  we  include,  that  ge¬ 
neral  air  of  truth  and  reality  with  which  the  whole  narrative  of 
the  sacred  volume  irresistibly  impresses  the  mind,  and  which  is 
resolvable  into  a  vast  number  of  particulars,  many  of  which  it  is 
impossible  by  any  analysis  to  detect  and  classify,  but  which  un¬ 
consciously  influence  the  mind ; — we  include,  the  harmony  and 
keeping  of  the  sacred  narrative,  (viewing  it  merely  as  a  piece  of 
history,)  a  harmony  which,  considering  the  infinity  of  details,  the 
endless  particularity  which  the  sacred  volume  presents,  could 
never  have  been  kept  up  in  a  work  of  imagination,  and  for  which 
nothing  but  its  truth  will  enable  us  to  account ; — we  include,  the 
congruity  that  is  so  apparent  in  the  whole  volume,  viewing  it  as 
one  continuous  system  of  truth,  the  gradual  revelation  of  divine 
wisdom  ;  an  argument  multiplied  ten  thousandfold  in  force,  when 
we  recollect  the  many  ages  during  which  it  was  slowly  developing, 
the  many  instruments  by  which  it  was  unfolded,  and  the  disjoint¬ 
ed,  unsystematic  form  in  which,  after  all,  it  is  handed  to  us ; 
rendering  the  very  idea  of  concert  not  only  al)surd,  but  impos¬ 
sible.  With  respect  to  the  character  of  the  Revelation  itself,  we 
include  the  superhuman  sublimity  of  many  of  its  disclosures ; 
the  inimitable  simplicity  with  which  the  profoundest  moral  truths 
arc  enunciated ;  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  principal  doc¬ 
trines,  so  far  remote  from  any  which  human  imagination  would 
he  likely  to  invent ; — the  argument  from  fact,  tnat  this  book 
reveals  the  profoundest  depths  of  our  moral  nature,  and  prof¬ 
fers  a  system  of  doctrines  which  by  experience  is  found  to  be 
exactly  adapted  to  it ;  a  system  of  doctrines  capable,  in  a  way  no 
other  system  ever  was,  of  elevating  and  purifying  the  soul ; — the 
argument  from  a  diligent  analysis  of  this  system  of  doctrines, 
which,  the  further  it  is  carried,  the  more  clearly  explains  the  fact 
just  alluded  to,  and  reveals  an  exquisite  mechanism  in  the  gospel, 
nicely  calculated  to  operate  with  overwhelming  power  upon  every 
spring  of  action  within  us :  —all  which  arguments  again  arc  to  be 
multiplied  by  the  produce  of  the  following  arguments  derived 
from  the  improhability  that  such  a  Revelation  (abstractedly  un¬ 
likely  to  be  invented  under  any  circumstances)  should  have  been 
conveyed  in  such  a  mode  and  by  such  instruments.  As  to  the 
instruments,  they  were  men,  therefore  no  more  likely  than  other 
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religious  impostors  (8up|H)sing  them,  for  argument's  sake,  to  have 
been  such)  to  invent  a  system  so  pure,  holy,  self-denying  and  spi¬ 
ritual  ;  they  trere  illiterate  and  i^twrnut ;  therefore  infinitely 
uidikely  to  invent  a  system  (merely  regarding  it  as  every*  one  must 
admit  it  to  be)  so  singularly  ori^inaly  as  well  as  Iteaufiful and  sf//>- 
Utne.  Then  as  to  the  mode  ;  they  have,  in  addition  to  the  incon¬ 
ceivable  diihculty  of  constructing  such  a  system  at  all,  chosen 
just  the  most  diihcult  of  all  |)o8sible  methoils  of  expounding  it ; 
not  in  a  straight-forward,  didactic,  ethical  way,  but  by  what, 
when  well  done,  is  the  highest  of  all  intellectual  achievements; 
we  mean,  embodying  a  system  in  examples — in  the  words  and  ac¬ 
tions  4)f  a  living  character — himself  a  combination  of  all  wonder¬ 
ful  and,  one  would  at  first  think,  heterogeneous  qualities,  and 
yet,  blended  together  here  so  as  to  form  a  character,  full  of  har¬ 
mony,  grandeur,  and  purity ;  at  other  times  expounding  their 
doctrines  in  fra^mentny  just  as  incidental  circumstances  elicited 
them  ;  and  again,  adding  to  all  these  diHiculties,  the  additional 
and  gratuitous  one  of  imn^inin^  a  fictitious  course  of  narrative  and 
writing  a  series  of  feigned  letters,  in  all  which  an  inconceivable 
variety  of  j)ctty  circumstances  (just  where  fiction  so  soon  betrays 
itself  by  its  inconsistency)  must  be  attended  to,  while  the  main 
plot  is  still  developing  in  all  its  intricacy  and  complication.  Ilut 
there  are  a  thousand  other  topics  included  under  this  large  head 
of  internal  evidences,  which  the  time  would  fail  us  to  mention ; 
and  then,  when  they  have  l)cen  all  put  forth,  and  their  individual 
force  cstimawd,  they  are  to  be  viewed  t'oltectivelyy  and  in  relation 
to  one  another ;  and  the  probability  is  to  be  estimated,  (who 
with  merely  a  mortal  mind  could  fully  estimate  it  P)  that  such  a 
system,  in  which  such  complication  and  variety  of  evidence  con¬ 
verges  to  one  point,  should  l>e  false  ?  When  a  mind  that  has 
fairly  traverseil  the  ground  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  can 
believe  this,  he  is  iust  fit  to  believe  the  atomic  theory. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  field  of  the  internal  evidences  is  so 
large  as  not  soon  to  be  exhausted.  As  each  part  of  the  Bible  may 
be  vieweti  in  relation  to  every  other  part,  and  every  part  to  the 
whole,  it  is  plain  that  innumerable  analogies  will  constantly 
presenting  tnemselves,  which  may  form  the  foundation  of  a  strik¬ 
ing  argument,  })erhaps  of  a  whole  series  of  arguments.  What  a 
happy  thought  was  that  which  suggested  to  Paley,  a  comparison 
of  tne  Acts  of  the  Apostles  with  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  What  a 
fruitful  source  of  vast  numbers  of  convincing  coincidences  !  And 
who  shall  say  how  far  it  may  yet  be  carried?  Nay,  how  far  has  it 
already  been  carried  both  in  reference  to  the  Old  and  New  Tes¬ 
tament  ! 

But  we  must  proceed  to  speak  of  the  volume  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  above  remarks.  We  are  disposed  to  regard  it,  on  the 
whole,  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  which  modem 
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scliolarsliip  lias  presented  to  that  important  branch  of  theology 
with  which  it  is  occupied,  llefore  proceeding  to  point  out  those 
parts  of  the  volume  which  we  deem  most  interesting,  wc  shall 
make  a  few  remarks  on  its  general  character,  and  on  one  or  two 
defects  with  which  we  think  it  chargeable.  We  cannot  help 
thinking,  then,  that  very  many  of  its  readers  will  charge  it  with 
obscurity ;  not  in  parts,  but  as  a  whole  ;  not  in  detail,  but  as  re¬ 
gards  the  general  object  which  the  Author  has  in  view.  How  is 
this  to  be  accounted  for?  It  doi‘s  not  arise  from  any-obscurity 
in  the  several  parts  of  the  reasoning  ;  for  the  Author  is  evidently 
gifted  with  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  logical  understandings; 
nor  from  a  faulty  style,  for  there  is,  in  this  resjiect,  the  utmost 
])urity  and  perspicuity,  the  Writer  expressing  himself  with  that 
concise  elegance  which  is  the  most  felicitous  vehicle  in  which 
philosophy  can  possibly  convey  her  thoughts.  Hut  this  obscurity 
may  lie  felt,  even  where  each  8e])aratc  argument  is  valid;  1st.,  if 
too  much  is  attempted  in  a  small  space,  and  not  sulliciont  room  is 
given  for  the  development  of  the  author’s  design :  2nd.,  when 
arguments  of  very  various  strength  arc  injudiciously  thrown  to¬ 
gether,  or  arguments  which  are  intended  for  one  class  of  readers, 
are  mixed  up  with  others  which  only  apply  to  another.  As  Dr. 
Whately  very  properly  observes,  arguments  which  arc  intended 
to  remove,  or  at  least  to  diminish,  many  scriptural  difficulties,  may 
have  much  force  with  the  candid  mind — a  mind  already  pridis- 
pmed  to  believe^ — but  yet  shall  have  no  force  whatever  with 
an  infidel.  The  more  closely,  therefore,  a  writer  aims  at  present¬ 
ing  one  class  of  arguments  for  a  given  purpose,  the  more  definite 
will  be  his  object,  and  the  greater  unity  of  jmrposc  will  there  a]>- 
pear  almut  his  work.  This  is  the  inimitable  charm  of  Hutler’s 
Analogy.  His  book  was  intended  for  a  certain  class  of  readers, 
and  he  eschews  every  argument  which  docs  not  imme<liately  tell. 
He  might  have  pressed  into  his  cause  a  thousand  questionable  ar¬ 
guments,  and  some  scarcely  questionable, — but  he  would  have 
weakened  the  general  im])re8sion  by  so  doing.  He  would  have  di¬ 
luted  his  reasoning.  Hut  his  is  no  mixture  of  iron  and  clay. 
This  defect,  perhaps,  strikes  one  more  forcibly  in  our  present 
Author,  as  his  title^  as  well  as  certain  passages  in  his  preface, 
would  naturally  lead  the  reader  to  suppose  that  his  design  was 
much  more  limited  than  it  appears  to  be ;  in  fact,  much  the  same 
as  that  of  Hutlcr.  Hut  more  of  this  presently. 

The  great  cause  of  obscurity,  however,  is  that  we  first  men- 
tinned  ;  namely,  that  /oo  muck  is  attempted  in  the  space.  This 
little  work,  in  fact,  traverses  the  whole  length  and  breadth,  not 
only  of  the  deistical,  but  of  the  Socinian  controversies :  ‘  the  whole 
‘  scheme  of  revelation  consistent  with  itself  and  with  human  rea- 
‘  reason  ’ — a  most  magnificent  project,  it  is  true,  but  surely  not 
to  be  achieved  in  a  12mo  volume  of  .'3()9  not  very  closely  printed 
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pages.  It  may  Ik?  said,  that  it  is  an  elementary  work,  and  there^ 
fore  could  not  Ik'  spread  out  to  the  extent  which  would  have  been 
required  to  do  the  suhji'ct  justice.  We  grant  it ;  and  therefore 
contend  that  our  Author  should  have  limited  himself  to  such  a 
train  of  arguments— in  tact,  such  a  section  of  the  subject — as  would 
have  Ix'en  compatible  with  the  limits  assigned  to  him.  As  this 
is  an  elementary  work,  it  was  the  more  necessary ;  for,  supposing 
there  had  Ihh'U  more  evident  unity  of  pur|K>se  about  the  volume 
than  most  readers  will  ])erceive,  yet,  elementary  works  should  not 
consist  simply,  or  even  chiefly,  of  the  results  of  extensive  and  pro¬ 
found  reasoning ;  of  great  general  conclusions,  or  even  of  the  ge- 
ueral  reasoning  on  which  these  conclusions  rest.  Hut  let  us  not 
Ik*  misunderstood.  We  like  these  com])rehensivc  abstracts,  these 
‘  outline  maps  \  as  Dr.  Shuttleworth  calls  them,  for  those  who 
have  already  made  no  mean  ])rogress  in  the  branch  of  science  to 
which  they  refer.  Hut  works  of  an  elementary  character  and 
intended  for  n  po])ular  series,  must  he  of  u  different  character. 
Some  considerable  detail,  and  a  consequent  contraction  of 
the  field,  are  necessary.  Dr.  Shuttleworth  brings  forward,  it  is 
true,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  volume,  an  ingenious  illustration  by 
which  he  defends  an  o]q)osite  course. 

‘  Ill  this  rcsjH'ct  the  design  of  the  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
thtMry  of  C'liristiunitv  liere  iittemiited,  will  bear  some  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  blank  outline  maps  which  we  place  in  the  hands  of  young 
students  in  ge4»graphy,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  grouping  and  relative 
connexion  of  the  several  districts  are  rendered  more  easy  of  apprehen¬ 
sion,  than  would  be  the  case,  were  they  to  commence  by  entangling 
themstdves  in  minute  questions  of  detail.*  p.  1157. 

Surely  a  moment's  consideration  must  satisfy  any  one  of  the 
marked  difference  iKtween  the  two  cases,  and  therefore  the  fallacy 
of  the  illustration.  I'or  it  is  evident,  that  what  confounds  the 
memory  in  closely  crowded  maps  is,  that  there  is  a  great  multi¬ 
plicity  of  details  to  Ik*  reniemlH'red,  with  no  other  aids  for  that 
]nir]>o8e  than  the  most  arbitrary  associations ;  each  place  being,  to 
one  ignorant  of  the  country,  no  more  worthy  of  remembrance  than 
another.  Hut  that  which  enables  us  to  sec  the  force  of  compre¬ 
hensive  principles,  and  their  mutual  liearings  and  relations,  an* 
those  very  trains  of  detaileil  reasoning  by  which  w’e  first  arriveil 
at  them,  or  trace  their  connection  with  one  another.  The  mind  is, 
in  this  case,  assisted  by  that  detail  which  would  only  perplex  in 
the  other,  sim]dy  l>ecause  the  very  |)erception  of  the  conclusions, 
depends  iqHjn  a  knowle<lge  of  the  train  of  arguments  which  lead 
to  It.  I'liere  is  an  edition  of  Haley's  and  of  Locke’s  works,  now  in 
course  of  publication,  which  professes  to  give  the  cream  of  their 
writings,  by  presenting  an  abridgement  of  their  reasoning,  or 
rather  the  mere  results  of  it.  The  consequeucc  is,  that  many 
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pajjcs  of  these  volumes  exhibit  little  else  than  meagre  eatalogues 
of  naked  dogmata,  with  little  of  that  reasoning  hy  which  they  are 
severally  established  or  hy  which  they  are  connected.  Neither 
Locke  nor  Paley  was  very  prodigal  of  words,  and  he  must  be  a 
shorthand  thinker  indeed  who  will  venture  to  abridge  them. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  extent  of  detail  with  which  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  go  into  any  given  subject,  must  be  determined  by  the 
judgement  of  the  author ;  hut  of  this  we  are  quite  sure,  that  he 
must  not  till  too  large  a  sphere  for  effective  though. not  unneces¬ 
sarily  minute  detail.  All  those  works  which  have  l>een  most  exten¬ 
sively  useful,  have  been  eminently  distinguished  by  their  definite¬ 
ness  and  iirecision  of  aim,  yet  more,  if  possible,  than  by  the 
strengdi  of  their  several  parts,  llutler’s  Analogy,  Paley 's  Evi¬ 
dences,  his  ‘Natural  'flieology his  ‘Hone  Paulime',  and 
others,  are  distinguished  by  this  quality.  It  is  hy  dividing  and 
subdividing  the  intellectual  territory,  and  cultivating  each  well, 
that  the  greatest  amount  of  produce  can  lie  obtaiiu»d.  This  is,  in 
fact,  only  one  of  the  many  ajiplications  of  that  invaluable  prin- 
cijile — the  division  of  labour. 

From  the  title  of  our  Author's  Imok,  but  still  more  from  the 
first  two  sentences  of  his  preface,  one  is  led  to  siqipose  that  he 
was  about  to  confine  himself  to  the  same  line  of  argument  as 
Hishop  llutler ;  that  is,  to  shew  that  the  greater  part  of  the  ob¬ 
jections  of  the  unbeliever  against  llevelation,  will  apply  with  equal 
force  to  other  modifications  of  religious  belief. 

‘  The  object  of  the  follow'ing  dissertation  is  to  do  justice  to  the  in¬ 
ternal  evidences  of  Christianity,  by  disiiicumbcring  them  of  the  weight 
of  that  class  of  objections,  which,  though  in  ]M>pular  discussion  gene¬ 
rally  C(«isidered  as  affecting  the  cause  of  revelation  exclusively,  stand 
in  reality  in  no  need  of  refutation,  for  tlie  plain  and  simple  rinison,  that 
they  are’ applicable  in  exactly  the  same  degree  to  every  possible  modi¬ 
fication  of  religion  whatever.'  p.  v. 

One  would  infer  from  this,  that  our  Author  intended  to  have 
little  to  do  with  the  positive  evidences  for  the  truth  of  Revela¬ 
tion.  Rut  he  ])roceeds  to  shew  that  he  has  a  further  design  ; 
for  he  sometimes  attacks  specific  objections  in  a  most  powerful 
manner,  by  shewing  that  such  is  the  amount  of  positive  evidence, 
that,  formidable  as  many  of  the  objections  of  the  infidel  may  be, 
it  rcijuires  a  less  magnanimous  effort  of  the  understanding  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  latter,  than  to  rejeet  the  former.  This  is  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  thought,  and  is  very  often  illustrated  with  remarkable  felicity 
and  effect.  Rut  then,  to  do  the  argument  justice,  the  Author 
should  n(»t  confine  it,  as  he  professedly  does,  to  the  internal  evi¬ 
dences  ;  (although  we  admit  they  are  the  strongest  for  his  pur¬ 
pose;)  he  should  take  the  whole  amount  of  evidence  from  any 
source  in  favour  of  Christianity,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  tho 
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whole  amount  of  the  clifhculty  which  the  unbeliever  is  called  on 
to  reconcile,  if  he  rejectK  the  solution  which  the  supposition  of 
the  truth  of  revelation  affords.  And  then,  the  question  is,  whether 
he  will  retain  his  objection,  (which  may  Ik?  susceptible  of  a  very 
satisfactory  answer,  though  he  cannot  discover  one,)  and  Indieve 
that  such  an  immense  multiplicity  oi'  positive  j)roofs  is  a  fortuitous 
circumstance;  or  whether,  admitting  the  evidence  of  revelation  to 
be  conclusive,  he  will  ahandon  his  objection.  We  wish  our  Author, 
leaving;  every  other  train  of  argument,  had  confined  himself  solely 
to  this  class  of  objections ;  we  are  sure  he  would  have  acquitted 
himself  admirably.  He  might  have  taken  up,  first  single  por¬ 
tions  of  the  argument  and  gone  into  details,  and  then  given  a 
conq)rehensive  view  of  the  whole. 

'rherc  are  several  cha])ters,  (es])ccially  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  l)ook,  in  reference  to  certain  points  of  the  Socinian  C\)ntro- 
versy,)  which  we  think  would  have  been  as  well  omitted  alto¬ 
gether.  We  cannot  understand  on  what  ])rinciples  of  procedure 
previously  laid  down  as  the  basis  of  his  arguments,  they  arc 
constructed.  We  allude  more  particularly  to  the  two  short  chap¬ 
ters  on  the  Divinity  of  Cdirist  and  the  Personality  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

Having  thus  s])oken  our  minds  freely  on  some  of  the  defects 
of  this  volume,  considered  as  a  continuous  |uece  of  reasoning, 
we  shall  ])roeccd  to  the  far  more  agreeable  task  of  pointing  out 
its  excellencies.  Of  the  style  and  manner,  we  have  already 
sjH)ken.  It  has,  however,  far  higher  merits  than  these.  Many 
insulated  trains  of  reasoning  are  fully  e(|ual,  both  in  ]X)int  of  ori¬ 
ginality  and  force,  to  any  thing  that  has  appeared  since  the  days 
of  Hishop  Hutler.  'Fake  the  following  passages,  in  which  the 
reasoning  and  the  eloquence  are  equally  felicitous.  Our  Author 
is  speaking  of  the  ‘  ditliculties'  which  belong  to  natural,  not  less 
than  to  reveahxl  religion,  and  of  those  which  belong  exclusively 
to  ('hristianity  ;  and  he  shews  that,  admitting  the  dilliculties 
of  C’hristianity  to  he  lM)th  numerous  and  great,  we  must  calculate, 
as  a  aW-o//* against  this,  its  solution  of  many  of  the  difficulties  in 
which  natural  religion  left  us  involved ;  and  he  then  contends, 
that  the  remaining  difficulties  are  not  f^rea ter  than  mightbeex- 
]iected  from  the  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  intellectual  vision 
which  Christianity  furnishes ;  each  extension  of  our  knowleilgc 
Ix'ing  at  the  same  time  an  extension  of  our  ignorance*: — a  fact 
not  only  true  in  religion,  hut  in  experimental  philosophy. 

*  The  rationtdi^t  may.  imleed,  shot  his  eyes,  and  choose  not  to  see, 
or  he  m.iy  otherwise  <K*cupy  his  thouglits,  and  may  reidly  he  not  aware 
of  the  darkness  inv»>lved  in  the  fengoing  questions,  but  most  certainly 
lh.it  darkness  is  as  old  as  philosophy  itself.  If  the  Christian  is  more 

{lerplexed  by  discussions  of  this  nature  than  the  mere  Theist,  it  is  only 
KH'nuse,  from  the  tremendous  importance  of  his  creed,  his  mind  has 
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boon  rendered  more  anxious  and  contemplative,  that  reflection  has  be¬ 
come  a  more  momentous  duty,  and  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  in  con- 
ijiMiuence,  been  more  systematicidly  turned  in  that  direction.  True, 
imleed,  it  is,  that  the  mysteries  here  alluded  to  are  far  from  compre¬ 
hending  all  that  are  involved  in  the- admission  of  the  truth  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  All  that  is  now  asserted  is,  that  it  is  both  unfair  and  illogical 
to  lav  exclusively  to  the  charge  of  that  peculiar  form  of  belief,  per¬ 
plexities  which  it  shares  in  common  with  everj’^  other  modification  of 
theistical  enquiry,  and  from  which  the  adoption  of  the  gross  absurdities 
and  inconsistencies  of  even  Atheism  itself  would  scarc<'iy  afford  us  a 
shelter.  Without,  then,  pretending  to  deny  that  the  Gosj>el  revelation 
has  difficulties  really  and  specially  its  own,  we  would  merely  urge,  that 
it  is  those  specific  and  peculiar  difficulties,  and  no  other,  which  suggest 
a  legitimate  subject  of  discussion  to  the  sceptic.  By  a  sober  investi- 
pition  of  them,  then,  let  it  lie  tried.  The  result,  we  are  satisfied,  will 
lie,  that  the  additional  enigmas  which  it  projxises,  beyond  those  attach¬ 
ing  to  natural  religion,  are  not  more  in  number  than  might  be  fairly 
anticipated  from  the  wider  survey  of  the  Divine  arrangements  which 
it  affords  to  our  minds,  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  the  supply  of 
new  matter  for  wonder  which  this  last  supposition  involves.  We  may 
add,  also,  that  if  the  perplexities  which  Christianity  may  thus  appear 
to  have  superadded  to  the  religion  of  nature  be  found,  os  assuredly 
many  of  them  will  be  found,  to  explain  and  remove  some  of  those  which 
previously  encumbered  the  principles  of  Theism ;  such  explanations 
ought  in  fairness  to  be  taken,  so  far  as  they  mav  go,  as  a  set-off  against 
the  new  difficulties  thus  introduced,  and  as  a  diminution  of  their  total 
amount.  This  act  of  justice,  infidelity  will,  perhaps,  never  lie  found 
to  have  voluntarily  conceded,  but  it  is  obviously  claimable  upon  every 
sound  principle  of  argument.  Let  us  illustrate  this  observation  by 
what,  we  know,  occurs  every  day  in  the  pursuits  of  experimental  phi¬ 
losophy. 

‘  If  we  might  venture  to  speculate  upon  what  might  be  presumed 
a  priori  to  be  the  probable  effect  of  sudden  illumination  of  the  human 
mind,  on  the  subject  of  the  great  principles  of  religion,  we  should  na¬ 
turally  be  disposed  to  exjiect  a  result  perfectly  analogous  with  that 
which  we  know  from  experience  accompanies  every  similar  enlargement 
of  our  ajiprehension  of  the  objects  of  physical  science  :  that  is  to  say, 
the  mind  would  gain  a  step  in  advance,  and  occupy  a  wider  area  of 
knowledge  than  before ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  concurrent  effect 
would  be,  that  whilst  some  pre-existing  difficulties  would  be  partially, 
and  others  perhaps  satisfactorily,  explained,  the  accumulation  of  new 
facts,  thus  occasioned,  would  necessarily  bring  with  it  an  accession  of 
jHirplexity,  of  which  we  were  not  aware  in  the  earlier  stage  of  our  pro¬ 
gress.  In  the  iiresent  state  of  the  human  faculties,  one  source  of  doubt 
is  removed  only  by  the  inevitable  introduction  of  another.  A  pheno¬ 
menon  in  chemistry  or  in  natural  history  may  be  explained  by  the 
discovery  of  some  hitherto  unknown  principle  ;  but  that  fresh  discovery, 
whilst  it  serves  as  a  key  to  unlock  former  subjects  of  doubt,  is  itself 
quite  as  fK'rplexing  as  those  which  it  has  removed.  It  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  Newton  has  truly  explained  the  phenomena  of  tiie  pla¬ 
netary  system,  by  referring  them  to  the  universal  law  of  gravitation. 
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Hut  thin  discovery  has  only  put  us  in  possession  of  one  link  the  more 
in  the  eternal  chain  of  const»quences,  so  that,  instead  of  asking  an? 
longer  what  it  is  which  retains  the  heavenly  lanlies  in,  and  gives  regu¬ 
larity  to,  their  respiTtive  CiUirses,  our  ipiestion  now  is,  what  is  the 
principle  which  gives  to  all  matter  whatever,  its  power  of  mutual  and 
recipnKiil  attraction.  The  subject  matter  of  our  knowledge  is  in¬ 
creased,  hut  our  hnal  ignorance  remains  the  same.  Our  intellectual 
htiri/.on  shifts  as  we  advance,  but  the  same  mass  of  clouds  hangs  to  the 
last  on  its  extreme  verge. 

‘  With  regard,  then,  to  the  admitted  dithculties  of  Christianity,  it 
may  In?  confidently  asst»rtod,  that  in  this  respect  the  sceptic  does  not 
urgue  the  matter  fairly,  lie  assumes  that  a  Divine  Revelation  might 
iiecessarilv  to  operate  as  a  universal  solution  of  pre-existing  doubt  ; 
whereas  the  infinite  ami  stupendous  nature  of  the  jiroblems  with  which 
it  has  to  do,  ami  tlie  admitted  fact  of  the  very  limited  faculties  of  the 
human  mind,  ought  naturally  to  have  suggested  to  him  the  directly 
opjMisite  conclusion.  The  idea  of  a  religion  without  mvsterv  involves, 
in  fact,  little  less  than  a  contrailiction  in  terms.’  pp.  27 — 

This  is  only  another  way  of  urging  the  Icjison,  capable  of  such  in¬ 
exhaustible  apjdications,  which  the  whole  voluine  of  Hutler  is  in- 
teiulecl  to  Inculcate  ;  namely,  the  mcessary  ignorance  of  man  on 
many  most  im})ortant  points,  and  the  consecpient  folly  of  rejeeting 
aut/  thin^  on  the  grouiul  of  its  being  mysterUntH,  ( )ur  life  is  made 
up  of  mystery,  and  is  itself  a  mystery ;  and  we  cannot  pursue  one  of 
the  many  avenues  of  knowledge  without  soon  arriving  at  those  im¬ 
passable  harriers  which  convince  us  of  our  incurable  ignorance. 
Yet,  we  are  so  familiarized  with  that  theatre  of  w’onders  in  which 
wc  live  and  move  and  have  our  being,  that  it  ceases  to  appear 
wonderful.  Hut  could  we  imagine  some  being  of  transcendent 

IMiwers  becoming  acquainted  with  the  stupendous  facts  which  arc 
lourly  transpiring  around  us,  without  passing  through  that  slow 
and  initiatory  process  which  (before  it  is  over)  familiarizes  us 
with  the  wonders  so  much,  that,  when  they  arc  felt  and  seen,  they 
cease  to  aevtn  wonderi’ul, — what  would  he  say,  hut  that  imagina¬ 
tion  could  not  conceive  a  more  ridicidous  thing,  than  that  creatures, 
iwery  moment  of  whoso  lives  furnished  a  refutation  of  .such  folly, 
should  refuse  to  Indieve  prop<»sitions  (established  by  appropriate 
evidence)  In'caiise  they  deemed  them  in  other  respects  too  mys¬ 
terious.  Yet,  this  is  the  basis,  not  only  of  Deism,  hut  of  Socini- 
anism  ;  and  the  great  le.sson  to  Ik?  taught  those  who  embrace  the 
errors  of  either,  is  their  u;nouanck  and  their  littleness. 

"J'hough  it  is  true,  as  ouf  Author  argues,  that  our  ignorance 
enlarges  with  our  knowledge,  that  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  shadow  that 
tracks  its  })rogrcss,  yet,  there  is  this  advantage  connected  with 
more  compreheii.-ivc  views,  that  they  ])roduee  not  only  an  ac- 
qxiiescence  in  what  is  ]^roved  to  In*  incurable  ignorance,  l)Ut  that 
humility  of  mind  which,  taught  hv  past  experience,  will  not  pre¬ 
sume  to  dogmatize  on  what  is  unknown,  or  rashly  decide  ujKiii 
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vhat  IS  and  what  is  not  within  the  sphere  of  |K)88ibility,  or  reject 
prorterod  truth,  simply  because  invested  with  mystery.  In  heaven, 
doubtless,  this  dis|>osition  will  l>c  |>erfect.  While  making  eternal 
advances  in  knowledge,  we  shall  in  all  ^irohability  l)e  attaining  at 
the  same  time  only  profounder  views  of  the  extent  of  our  igno¬ 
rance,  of  the  infinite  depths  which  still  lie,  in  night,  unexplored 
beyond  us  ;  nay,  of  transcendental  mysteries  which  it  shall  never 
he  given  to  created  mind  to  j)enctratc ;  while,  sulnlued  into  hu¬ 
mility,  instead  of  flattered  into  ^)ridc,  by  ever-expanding  pros|>ect8, 
we  shall  only  fall  with  the  lowlier  prostration  before  the  throne  of 
Him  who  ‘  alone  dwelleth  in  liglit,' and  that  light  inaccessible, 
and  \vith  wiuon  alone  are  ‘hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
know  h  uge/  This  much  is  certain  ;  that  on  earth,  those  w  ho  have 
attained  the  most  comprehensive  views  of  things,  are  just  those 
who  have  been  the  most  deeply  impressed  with  their  own  igno¬ 
rance,  w  ho  have  been  the  most  cautious  in  forming  their  judgements, 
or  in  pronouncing  their  opinion,  and  w  hose  natures  have  been  most 
abhorrent  from  that  coxcombical  affectation  of  despising  tnyaferies^ 
which  is  the  certain  characteristic  either  of  half  learned  or  second- 
rate  minds. 

Our  review  has  already  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  we  had 
assigned  it ;  and  we  have  only  room  for  the  following  extracts 
from  the  IJth  chapter,  entitled,  ‘Of  the  tendency  of  the  Propho- 
‘  tic  Hooks  of  the  Old  Testament/  It  contains  many  beautiful 
observations. 

*  Tlie  object  of  this  dissertation  l)cing  chiefly  to  point  out  the  ge¬ 
neral  congruity  of  the  Holy  Script iires.w’ith  themselves,  and  with  the 
uiiiversidiy  acknowledged  phenomena  of  human  nature,  in  other  words, 
to  dwell  more  immediately  upon  the  internal  evidence  which  they  bear 
of  their  own  authenticity,  it  will  scarcelv  fall  within  its  design  to  dwell 
upon  the  very  strong  confirmation  afforded  by  prophecy  to  the  truth  of 
Christianity*  In  a  work  so  limited  in  compass  as  the  present,  it  were 
im|)ossible  to  do  justice  to  so  extensive  a  subject,  and  which  has  al- 
reiuly  been  cogently  illustrated  in  many  first-rate  standard  w'orks:  nor 
would  the  minute  and  circumstantial  (letail,  which  such  an  examina¬ 
tion  would  require,  accord  with  the  very  general  view  of  the  more  su¬ 
perficial  and  popular  objections  to  the  credibility  of  our  religion,  which 
IS  all  that  is  now  attempted  to  bir  taken.  With  regard,  therefore,  to 
this  truly  important  branch  of  the  Christian  evidences,  it  will  l)c  our 
object  to  dwell  chiefly  upon  the  more  broad  and  general  character  of 
the  writings  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  as  forming  a  kind  of  intermediate 
dis|KMisatioii  l>etween  tlie  Leviticiil  institutions,  the  strict  and  formal 
letter  of  w  hich  they  are  calculated  to  spiritualize,  and  the  covenant  of 
the  (M)spel,  of  the  real  nature  and  destination  of  which  they  gave  the 
first  clear  intim<ations. 

‘  Now,  among  the  foremost  impressions  left  upon  our  minds  by  their 
perusjd,  is  that  of  the  internal  proof  which  they  bear  of  their  own  au¬ 
thenticity,  from  the  total  want  of  system  and  definite  purpose  which 
they  display,  and  the  entire  absence  of  any  personal  interest  or  advan- 
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tagc  to  their  re*|>ective  uiithors,  if  wc  put  out  of  the  qiu^tion  the  ap- 
pr(»pnntc  jwwition  which  they  are  calculated  to  occupy  l)otweeii  a  re¬ 
ligion  of  tv|H?s  and  one  of  antitypes,  liotween  one  of  ritual  expiations 
and  one  of  spiritual  holiness  ;  and  the  strong  testimony  which  they  thus 
afford  retnwjHH.'tively  to  the  truth  of  the  iSlosaic,  and  prosjH'ctively  to 
that  of  the  I’hristian  covenant.  It  would  most  assuredly  be  inqtossible 
to  account  for  the  comjKKsitiou  of  the  larger  and  more  prominent  pro- 
p<»rtion  of  these  truly  remarkable  documents,  by  referring  it  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  human  motives  of  self-interest,  or  of  national  or  personal  vanity. 
That  they  were  not  written  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  additional 
sanction  to  the  I^witical  institutions,  is  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  they 
frecpiently  speak  of  them  in  language  so  depreciating,  as  almost  to  im¬ 
ply  a  spirit  of  hostility :  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  that  their  object 
was  not  that  of  casting  any  slur  upon  the  authenticity  of  that  ritual  is 
iHlually  evident,  from  the  fact  that  they  explicitly  assert  its  Divine 
origin,  and  attribute  the  severe  visitations  which  befel  their  country¬ 
men  to  the  wrath  of  Providence,  for  their  continued  violation  of  its 
enactments.  N«»w,  admitting  that  the  Jewish  prophets  were  sent  into 
the  world  at  their  resj>ective  epochs,  for  the  purpose*  of  weaning  the 
public  mind  gradually  from  the  provisional  establishment  of  ISIoses, 
and  preparing  it  for  tlie  reception  of  evangelical  truth,  all  these  cha¬ 
racteristics  which  mark  their  writings -are  jirecisely  what  might  have 
Ihvii  exj>ected ;  but,  we  repeat,  no  other  solution  with  which  we  are 
acquaintiHl  would  meet  the  case.  Any  idea  of  jwrsonal  aggrandize¬ 
ment,  as  the  motive  of  the  line  adopted  by  their  authors,  was  again 
obviously  out  of  the  question.  To  the  Jewish  community  they  must 
have  ap|H*ared,  fn»m  their  continued  anticipations  of  national  calamity 
and  disc<»mtiture,  any  thing  rather  than  patriotic ;  and  by  tlie  uncom¬ 
promising  ci'iisure  with  which  they  lashed  the  vices  of  the  sovereigns 
of  the  day,  they  must  have  exjwcted  to  drnv  down,  as  wc  know  that 
they  actually  did,  the  most  violent  persecution  ujxm  their  own  heads. 
Yet,  with  all  thest*  apparently  uiqxipular  characteristics,  their  books 
(such  we  must  presume  \\'as  Oic  unanswerable  evidence  of  their  in- 
spinition  at  the  time  of  their  ])roduction)  have  been  received  as  infal¬ 
lible  oracles  by  the  very  j>eople  whose  crimes  they  denounced,  whose 
religious  prejudices  they  offended,  and  whose  |H)litical  ruin  they  fore- 
Isnled ;  and,  from  that  day  to  the  present,  have  bt*en  reverentially 
transmitted  from  father  to  son,  through  every  change  of  evil  and  gtHsl 
fortune,  and  referred  to  in  their  original  language  by  that  inflexible 
jHH»ple  under  almost  every  ]>ossible  modifleation  of  manners,  and  in 
idmost  every  climate  of  the  earth. 

*  The  gradual  prepanition  for  a  new’  and  better  system  thaii  that  of 
the  provisional  institutions  of  IVloses,  as  hinted  at  by  himself,  and 
shmly  developed  in  the  subsequent  w’ritings  of  the  prophets,  seems  to 
have  licen  admirably  contriveii  by  Providence,  according  to  the  con¬ 
tinually  sliifting  circumstances  of  the  Jewish  jieople.  Moses,  it  has 
Iieen  already  remarkini,  alludes  to  the  eventual  abrogation  of  his  ow’n 
ritual  by  the  substitution  <if  the  covenant  of  the  Gospel,  in  language 
suthciently  pn'cise  to  s;itisfy  us  that  he  was  fully  awan*  that  such 
would  lie  the  fact ;  though  in  a  manner  not  so  prominent  as  to  derogate 
from  the  veneration  claimed  for  his  own  enactments,  by  announcing 
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more  brwilly  than  was  cxpeilient  their  real  character.  But  as  time 
advanced,  and  wlien  after  a  course  of  successive  ages  the  Levitical 
rites  had  Ihhmi  sufhciently  long  ostuhlished  to  have  ctmipletely  identified 
themselves  with  the  national  habits,  the  Almighty  apjanirs  ])ur|)osely 
to  have  l)ecome  more  and  more  explicit  in  his  intimation  of  his  ultimate 
pur|>oso.  The  substitution  of  spiritual,  in  the  ]daee  of  ritual,  Imli- 
iiess  ;  the  one  efheient  expiation  of  sin,  destined  to  lie  once  for  all  of¬ 
fered  and  completed  in  the  sufferings  and  subsiK|uent  glorifying  of  the 
.Alessiuh,  and  the  c<immunication  of  the  blessings  of  the  (laspel  to  the 
(ientiles  equally  with  the  Jews,  are  expressly  alluded  to  so  early  as  the 
time  of  David,  in  many  of  the  Psalms  attributed  to  that  monarch  and 
liis  contemporaries,  in  a  manner  obviously  calculated  to  subtract  from 
tlie  then  existing  reliance  upon  the  etHcacy  of  the  sacerdotal  sacrifice.* 

‘  In  proportion  as  tlic  completion  of  the  time  contemplated  by  Pro¬ 
vidence  drew  nearer,  this  tendency  to  derogate  from  the  effectiveness 
of  their  existing  ritual,  and  to  anticipate  a  more  |X'rfect  system  still 
hidden  in  the  w'omb  of  futurity,  becomes  more  and  more  evident  in  the 
writings  of  the  later  j)roj)]K*ts.  And,  accordingly,  we  know  that  in 
conscxjuence  of  these  repeated  allusions,  all  ht'aring  pros]H‘ctivelv  to  the 
same  point,  and  more  especially  of  those  containetl  in  the  liook  of 
Daniel,  the  appearance  of  a  Prince  and  Saviour  was  an  object  of  earnest 
expectation  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  our  Redeemer’s  birth ; 
tlnaigh  from  feelings  of  nationality  they  were  dispised,  in  direct  con¬ 
tradiction  to  the  very  prophecies  to  which  they  referred,  to  restrict  the 
object  of  his  mission  to  their  own  peculiar  nation.  Now  it  cannot  l>e 
denied  that,  upm  the  presumption  that  the  intentions  of  Providence 
were  what  the  Christian  supposes,  this  gradual  repeal  of  the  earlier 
covenant,  and  preparation  of  the  human  mind  for  the  ^woniulgation  of 
tliat  wliich  was  to  displace  it,  was  wisely  contrived.  Ihe  system  pur¬ 
sued  was  like  that  wliich  we  witness  in  some  of  the  common  operations 
of  jihvsieal  nature,  where  the  effete  animal  organ,  which  is  to  be  su- 
perseJed  by  the  substitution  of  one  more  complete,  detaches  itself 
slowly  and  almost  imperceptibly,  and  finally  drops  off  when  the  process 
for  the  jiroduction  of  that  which  is  to  follow  is  completed.  Another, 
and  no  trifling  advantage,  also,  was  obtained  for  the  eventual  advance¬ 
ment  of  Christianity  by  this  peculiar  arrangement ;  namely,  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  its  authenticity  subsequently  to  its  promulgation,  by  the 
evidence  of  previously  received  ])rophecy.  The  siimc  writings  which, 
l»efore  the  proclamation  of  the  Gosjiel  covenant,  seem  to  have  Imjcii  in- 
t<*u(led  only  for  the  single  purpise  of  weaning  the  minds  of  the  Jews 
from  a  t(K)  strong  attachment  to  the  mere  ceremonial  of  their  law,  and 
of  inculcating  principles  of  more  substantial  holiiK'ss,  served,  after  the 
coming  of  CJirist,  to  afford  the  most  irrefragable  pro<»fs  of  the  reality 
of  his  mission.  In  consequence  of  this  double  purpose,  which  has  been 
answered  by  the  prophetic  writings,  it  is  that  their  importance,  as 
nunins  of  instruction,  is  at  this  moment  as  great  to  the  sodety  of 
Christians  as  it  was  originallv  to  the  people  for  whose  use  they  ap- 
]K‘ared  to  be  more  immediately  intended :  u  circumstance  in  which  wc 
trace  again  another  close  analogy  with  the  general  economy  of  the 
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(’nniti»r,  nlmofit  all  of  whose  visible  works  are  adaptcil  f4>r  the  pro- 
iiHttiion  of  other  and  secondary  purposes,  after  the  first  more  ostensible 
object  bus  l»cen  attained/  pp.  201h 

Many,  very  many  passages  of  tlic  same  admirable  cliaracter 
are  scattereil  through  the  volume.  We  need  not  say,  therefore, 
Ww*  most  cordially  recommend  the  work  to  general  perusal. 


Art.  VII.  Maternal  Sketches ;  with  other  Poems,  lly  Eliza  Ruther- 
fisird.  Sin.  hvo.  pp.  17<k  Price  7^*  London,  1IU12. 

^IMIIS  is  a  delightful  volume  of  melodious  verse  poured  from 
the  well-spring  of  the  luarfs  best  alfeetions.  The  title  is 
is  not  very  well  ehosen.  The  theme  of  the  prineipal  poem  is 
Maternal  Afleetion,  or,  in  good  Saxon  Pinglish,  Mothers''  I.ove, 
— from  its  first  new  and  delightful  impulse,  at  the  birth  of  her 
first-born,  to  its  latest  energies  as  the  mainsjming  of  the  tenderest 
and  noblest  efforts  of  self-denying  watchfulness  and  exertion. 
'I'he  subject  is  as  t)ld,  almost,  as  the  creation,  and  as  familiar  as 
the  song  «»f  birds,  or  the  unchanged,  yet  ever-changing  pheno¬ 
mena  of  nature ;  but  .who  is  ever  tire^l  of  gazing  on  the  reflection 
of  earth  and  heaven  in  a  clear  and  living  current  No  ohjeet 
could  have  Ikhu  more  gracefully  chosen  by  a  female  writer ;  and 
only  a  woman  could  have  treated  it  with  the  feminine  delicacy 
ami  strong  and  ])ure  feeling  which  characterize  this  chaste  ])ro- 
duction.  'fhe  charm  of  the  poem  is,  that  it  has  every  appear¬ 
ance  of  having  been  dictated,  not  by  the  ambition  of  writing 
|>oetry  as  ])oetry,  but  by  the  wish  to  embody  in  that  form,  senti¬ 
ments  and  emotions  of  which  the  melodious  expression  is  poetry. 
In  many  volumes  of  the  kind,  we  find  a  long  and  laboured  poem 
apparently  written  on  purpose  to  give  importance  to  the  volume, 
the  whole  charm  and  merit  of  which  are  found  in  the  minor  pieces, 
that  have  been  dictated  by  natural  feeling.  In  this  volume,  on 
the  contrary,  the  shorter  ]K)ems  arc  very  inferior  in  interest,  as 
well  as  in  |H>int  of  versification,  to  the  leading  ])oem ;  a  strong 
intenial  proof  that  the  Writer  has  drawn  her  inspiration  from  na¬ 
ture  and  the  subject,  not  from  any  artificial  source.  Hut  our 
readers  will  judge  for  themselves.  Here  is  a  lovely  picture : 

‘  Rich  in  the  basket's  liciiutiful  array* 

Thy  baby  roln's  the  choicest  art  display  ; 

The  sempstress  there  has  plied  her  task  for  thee, 

In  all  the  needle's  light  embroidery: 

Here  the  rich  flower,  and  there  the  twining  stem, 

The  smnvy  root's,  and  the  lace-worked  hem : 

'Fhe  toilet  ornament,  with  motto  drest, 

Hcors  the  fond  wish  in  flowery  verse  exprest 
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And  kind  con^tiilntions,  far  and  near, 

With  thy  young  charms  salute  her  favoured  ear. 

*  Sweet  are  the  pageants  of  thy  morning  hour, 

Child  of  nffcetioii — snow-drop  of  the  bower  ! 

Soft  arc  the  balmy  gales  on  thee  that  play— 

Pure  as  the  breath  of  summer’s  calmest  Jay. 

‘  Yet  dearer  interests  shall  pervade  her  breast, 

New  beauties  win  her,  aiui  new  charms  arrest : 

The  breath  of  innocence—  the  murmuring  voice. 

That  seems  with  new-born  transport  to  rejoice, — 

To  ask  communion,  pleasure  to  impart, 

And  waken  echo  in  that  tender  heart. 

*  The  grateful  offices  of  love  are  paid 

By  her  own  hand  ;  in  careless  beauty  laid 
U|M)n  her  lap,  from  dress  and  lamdage  free, 
lie  pours  his  first  wild  song  to  liberty ; 

Moves  the  young  limbs,  with  vigour  newly  found. 

And  tries  at  length  the  eloquence  of  sound  ; 

Fixes  his  eye,  and  asks  the  answering  tone, 

Now  soft,  now  loud,  in  measure  all  his  own. 

‘  Then  shall  her  soothing  numliers,  floating  near 
Ilis  dreamy  pillow,  lull  his  slumbering  ear. 

While,  in  the  Wauty  of  serene  repose. 

On  her  loved  form  his  drooping  eyelids  close. 

'  See  ! — at  the  magic  of  a  sound,  that  eye 
Darts  all  its  force  of  love  and  ecstasy, — 

Distinctions  none,  save  that  soft  voice  alone 
That  vibrates  to  the  heart  its  silver  tone. 

Kach  varying  form  and  colour  on  that  sight 
Unnoticed  blends,  in  harmony  of  light ; 

Save  this,  all  other  fairer  forms  alnive, 

Robed  in  its  own  celestial  garb  of  love. 

*  L(M>k  at  the  gilded  plaything,  brought  to  lure 
And  tempts  nim  from  a  s|)ot  he  deems  secure ; 

He  turns  a  moment  with  delighted  eye. 

And  eager  hand,  its  feeble  force  to  try  ; 

Then  back  again  he  starts,  with  quick  alarms. 

And  slights  the  glittering  bauble’s  idle  charms. 

‘  Hark  to  that  tender  melody  of  tone. 

When  his  young  accents  imitate  her  own ! 

No  harmoiw  can  equal  bliss  impart 
To  that  soft  echo  in  his  mother  s  heart ; 

And  still  she  hears,  with  every  fresh  surprise, 

Some  new  succession  of  sweet  sounds  arise 
First  the  lov'd  name,  and  then  the  fond  farewell. 

Till  he  has  learned  each  rising  wish  to  tell. 
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*  See  !  when  his  tender  frame  in  sickness  fades, 

And  fe\'er  {nirchcs,  and  disease  invades. 

Her  eye,  uncluNcd,  untired,  its  vigil  keeps. 

She  rucks  his  cradle — listens  while  he  sleeps. 

Cheers  when  he  wakes,  with  love’s  creative  wiles. 

Paid  by  his  fund  caress  and  tearful  smiles. 

‘  The  first  faint  step  he  makes  in  life’s  rude  way. 

Her  eye  his  |H)lar  star — her  hand  his  stay, — 

Lured  l)y  that  l>eck’ning  hand  and  gentle  tunc. 

He  feels  his  safety  in  her  look  alone. 

*  PcH>r  child  of  Royalty  ! — Thv  fate  I  mourn, 

If  from  this  friend  and  loved  protectress  borne. 

Yon  infant,  on  the  harvest  sheaf  at  rest. 

Watched  by  the  faithful  dog,  is  far  more  blest ; 

For  his  p(H>r  mother’s  tender  thought  may  shed 
A  glance  protecting  o’er  his  russet  bed, 

Wliile,  8<H>thed  by  Nature’s  breath,  he  lies  at  ease. 

Sheltered  from  harm,  and  nurtured  by  the  breeze.’  pp.  3—8. 

With  great  delicacy  and  ])athos,  a  transition  is  made  to  the 
feelings  of  one  who  lias  In'cn  betrayed  from  the  path  of  virtue. 

*  That  mournful  stigma,  sheds  on  him  its  stain. 

And  the  devotedness  of  Love  fs  vain. 

Oh  !  might  she  shield  him  !  but  it  cannot  Ik*, 

What  art  can  shun  that  fatal  obloquy  } 

In  lonely  glades,  with  A/wi,  with  him  alone. 

She  would  retire,  unfriended  and  unknown ; 

Rut  there  the  sorrow  still  to  Ik*  renewed. 

The  one  deep  source  of  grief,  that  must  intrude, 

Kven  at  the  artless  mention  of  her  name, 

’fo  luiint  his  youthful  cheek  with  burning  shame. 

Where  is  the  parent  that  should  tniin  his  youth. 

Sanction  her  precepts,  stamp  her  words  wil^y^^ruth  ? 

M’here  is  the  c<»nnsellor,  the  friend,  the  guide, 

\\’ho  o’er  his  youthful  conduct  should  preside.^ 

Ah  !  hush  the  bitter  thought ! — forlK*ar,  forbear 
To  touch  the  hidden  spring  of  anguish  there. 

‘  (')h  !  widowhiMMl  most  dreadful !  ne’er  can  she 
Portray  dejiartetl  worth  to  infancy, 
lK»ckeJ  in  the  silent  chainlKTs  of  her  breast, 

Her  juhtows  with  their  bitter  secret  rest. 

PiH)r  penitent !  thy  tears  and  prayers  avail 
Rut  little.  Humour  circulates  the’  talc. 

And  these  sad  minderings  from  the  path  of  truth. 

Fling  a  cold  mildew  o’er  the  flower  of  youth.’  pp.  10,  11. 

’Phe  |H)cm  is  desultory,  and  we  shall  not  detail  the  argument 
of  each  canto,  (’onsiderable  skill  is  shewn  in  varying  the  didactic 
parts  by  historical  illustrations  and  moral  contrasts.  In  ])ortrayiiig 
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*  maternal  anticipations,’  there  is  a  happy  allusion  to  the  dream 
which  Dante’s  mother  had  of  the  greatness  of  her  unWn  son, 
and  to  the  mournful  parting  between  Tasso  and  his  mother,  on 
his  l)eing  called  to  Home  by  his  father  for  the  purjmse  of  e<lu- 
cation.  The  ]K*nitent  apostrophe  to  his  illustrious  mother,  made 
by  (iustavus  111.,  in  his  last  moments,  is  next  introduced;  and 
then  the  following  beautiful  historic  allusion. 

'  So,  when  the  deeds  of  Essex  dared  the  law, 

Nor  e’en  that  royal  pledge  could  mercy  draw. 

In  the  lone  cell,  his  mother's  hymns  of  love 
O'er  memory  came,  like  music  from  above. 

Then,  thase  pure  counsels,  W’hich  had  long  been  hushed. 

While  fortune  flattered,  and  ambition  flushe<l. 

Hose  unsubdued  by  time,  and  breathed  their  lialiu 
In  that  last  conflict,  to  supj>ort  and  calm. 

Time's  heavy  wave  had  o’er  his  l)osom  rolled. 

Hut  left  in  neMnorj-'s  sands  those  grains  of  gold.’ 

Among  the  other  historic  anecdotes,  the  Homan  Mother  is  not 
forgotten.  After  ‘  the  Campanian  dame  ’  had  displayed  her  costly 
treasures,  she  in  return 

— *  begged  to  see 

Cornelia’s  precious  store  of  jewellery. 

Just  then  her  children  from  their  school  arrive. 

Adorned  with  all  the  charms  that  youth  can  give ; 
Hounding,  they  seek  that  teinler  mother's  care, 

Health  on  their  cheeks,  and  freedom  in  their  air. 

Exulting  tenderness  reveals  her  joys ; 

And,  leading  in  each  hand  her  youthful  iMiys, 

**  Hehold !”  she  says,  **  my  hoarded,  choicest  store : 

These  arc  my  jewels,  and  I  ask  no  more." 

*  Imperial  lb>me!  when  thv  proud  eagle  flew 
O'er  half  the  w’orld,  and  claimeil  its  tribute  due — 
(Trasping  the  Indted  thunder  ns  it  rose. 

To  hurl  destruction  on  its  hapless  foes ; 

When  thou  wast  mightiest,  and  stood'st  forth  alone. 

In  beauty,  art,  and  arms,  no  rival  known ; 

Thy  breath  the  breath  of  eloquence,  thine  eye 
The  soul’s  bright  awful  electricity, 

Wh<»se  ray  consumed,  ere  the  hot  bolt  of  war 
Shot  its  red  vengtnuice  from  the  flaming  car : 

Pnqiortion's  finest  mould,  thy  noble  form — 

Thy  arm  a  haven,  and  thy  wTuth  a  storm : 

When  fr(»m  thy  hills  the  great,  the  mighty  came. 

And  nations  felt  a  magic  in  thy  name: — 

Then  wrre  thy  sons  to  matron  skill  consigned. 

And  love  maternal  formed  the  youthful  mind. 

Thit — this  alone!—  bade  patriotism  warm. 

And  glor\’  captivate,  and  honour  charm, 
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liiHpiriHl  their  breasts  with  love  of  liberty, 

Taught  them  their  noble  birthright — to  be  free. 

What  were  the  Homan  masks  or  shows  to  her  ? 

What  the  Pantheon’s  charm,  the  city’s  stir  } 

The  proud  cabiils  of  party,  or  the  guy 
And  festive  scenes  on  Homan  holiday? 

See  r  by  the  Appian  way,  where  valour  sleeps. 

And  patriot  pride  the  fond  memorial  keeps, 

She  wanders,  with  her  youthful  sons,  to  read 
High  names,  enrolled  for  many  a  valiant  dts^d. 

The  infant  eye  (within  whose  tender  light 
Played  sportive  thought^  emits  a  raj”  more  bright. 

And  kinnling  ho|)es,  and  brilliant  visions  glow. 

Shading  with  their  deep  thought  the  brow  of  snow. 

She  gives  the  glittering  bulla  its  fond  charm 
Of  sacred  jKiwer  to  shelter  him  from  harm  ; 

And  when  the  toga’s  folds  his  form  invest. 

And  manluMKl’s  hojies  swell  ardent  in  his  breast. 

Then  she  is  near,  those  breathings  to  inspire. 

And  rule  or  quell  ambition’s  rising  tire. 

‘  Such  was  the  Homan  mother !  So  with  flowers 
She  hung  life’s  vestibule,  and  gave  the  powers 
Of  his  young  mind  their  eiiergj’  and  scope — 

Home,  and  her  grandeur,  bounding  every  hojie. 

Hut  higher  thoughts  inspire  the  Christian’s  breast. 

With  immortality’s  bright  praspect  blest; 

She  asks  no  splendours  to  adorn  his  way 
’I'hat  mock  his  grasp,  and  glitter  to  Ix'tray. 

The  ho|)es  she  wakens  mingle  with  the  sky, 

And  light  with  heavenly  ray  his  destiny ; 

Like  the  bright  clouds  that  flotit  on  summer  even, 

(lilding  the  scenes  of  earth  w”ith  tints  of  heaven. 

Her  voice  his  early  orison  shall  teach. 

And  wake  devotion  with  the  lisp  of  speech  ; 

That  dawn  is  her’s, — so  transient  and  so  fair 
Kre  the  rude  world  may  claim  admission  there, — 

1 1  is  her  own,  and  all  that  she  may  claim  ; 

Yet  shall  it  bear  through  life  her  sacred  aim ; 

Heaven  has  itsidf  conferred  upon  that  love 
A  s]Hdl,  a  talisman,  all  pow'er  above. 

With  his  young  morning  visions  bright  and  fair 
Her  mem  ry  stands,  and  nothing  shall  impair 
Its  sacreil  influence:  life’s  mists  may  rise. 

But  cannot  dim  those  tender  sympathies.'  pp.  75^““^* 

These  8|>ecimens  will  sufficiently  shew  the  general  tenor  and 
spirit  of  these  ‘  Sketches and  they  will,  better  than  any  formal 
recommendation  of  ours,  speak  for  the  Author  to  the  hearts  of 
our  readers.  As  we  have  s|>oken  somewhat  slightingly  of  the 
minor  pieces,  wc  must  iu  justice  give  the  following  elegant 
stanias. 


Duty  of  Electors, 

*To  A  Brother. 

Be  great ! — be  great  to  all  beside, 

But  s{Mire  thy  lonely  thoughts  for  me. 
Who  would  each  lesser  care  divide. 

That  dings  its  dark'niiig  shade  o*er  thee. 

Yes— hide  thyself  from  others*  ken. 

And  wear  the  smile  that  worldlings  wear. 
But,  O  !  unmask  thyself  again. 

When  I  thy  lonely  moments  share. 

For  it  w’ere  happiness  to  know 

Thou  hadst  no  cold  disguise  for  me. 

Whose  heart,  amidst  thy  joy  and  woe. 

Beats  with  the  teiiderest  sympathy. 

Niw — I  would  rather  others  share 

Thy  festive  scenes,  thy  brightest  hours. 

If  o*er  thy  brow,  when  pressed  by  care. 

My  hand  might  wreathe  affection's  flowers. 


Art.  VIII.  Parliamentary  Reform  Act,  2  HUL  IV,,c.  Ao,rvith  Notes, 
containing  a  complete  Digest  of  Election  Law,  as  altered  by  that 
Statute  ;  and  with  Analytical  Tables  and  a  Copious  Index.  By 
Francis  Newman  Rogers,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister  at 
Law.  12mo.  pp.  ]4^7*  Loudon.  1832. 

W  HAT  have  we  gained  by  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  ? 

This  question,  most  of  our  readers,  we  suppose,  have 
heard  reiterated,  by  some  persons  in  the  spirit  of  anxious  inquiry, 
by  others,  in  the  tone  of  taunt  and  sarcasm.  The  best  answer 
that  can  at  present  be  returned  is— Time  will  shew.  Much,  very 
much,  however,  will  depend  upon  the  conscientious  firmness  and 
alertness,  as  well  as  intelligence,  with  which  the  enfranchised 
portion  of  the  middle  classes  of  this  country  avail  themselves  of 
the  imjwrtant  privilege  and  trust  which  this  great  measure  of 
reform  has  put  into  their  hands. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  immediate  self-interest,  self-interest 
of  a  tangible  and  sordid  kind,  is  a  much  more  powerful  stimulant 
to  action,  than  a  regard  to  those  wider  and  more  generous  in¬ 
terests,  which  are  our  own  in  common  with  the  rest  of  our  fellow, 
citizens.  Party-spirit  and  venality  are  far  more  busy  principles 
than  prudence  and  patriotism.  They  never  sleep — at  least  by 
night,  being  most  busy  when  good  folks  are  in  their  dormitories. 
And  they  are  not  only  ever-active,  but  their  operations,  unlike 
the  slow  deliberations  of  their  worthy  opponents,  are  character¬ 
ized  with  the  directness  and  sagacity  of  instinct.  Limited  in  its 
range,  but  true  to  its  proximate  end,  correct  in  its  short  and 
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simple  calculations,  self-interest  flies  at  once  to  its  point ;  con¬ 
structs  its  schemes  with  ])reci8ion ;  when  foiled  or  liattled,  renews 
its  exertions  with  unabjited  diligence  and  pertinacity  ;  and  in 
short,  as  the  spider  is  more  than  a  match  for  a  lazy  housewife,  as 
the  thief  is  otlen  more  on  his  guard  than  the  watchman,  as  the 
'I'ory  is  more  a  man  of  Imsiness  than  a  Whig, — so,  in  the  contest 
iK'tween  gootl  and  had  principles,  moral  or  ])olitical,  we  continu¬ 
ally  tind,  that  the  latter  are,  though  weaker,  the  more  ac’tive,  and 
that  they  always  overcome,  the  moment  the  strife  between  them 
is  sus|H'nded. 

This  is  the  best  apology — perhaps,  it  will  be  deemetl  a  some¬ 
what  elal>orale  one— that  we  have  been  able  to  frame,  for  the 
su])ineness  of  the  better-principled  portion  of  the  community  at 
seasons  of  critical  importance,  wlien  the  enemy  is  insidiously 
busy.  We  very  much  fear  that  this  will  prove  to  have  In'en  tlie 
case,  to  a  great  extent,  in  reference  to  the  public  duty  which  has 
devolved  ujion  every  de])ositor)'  of  the  elective  franchise,  'flie 
'Tories  have  been  long  in  the  held, — registering  every  vote  they 
could  detect  in  the  rural  districts  subject  to  their  influence,  and 
securing  iH'fore-haml,  so  far  as  ]H»ssible,  all  the  strength  of 
numbers  tliat  corruption,  or  intimidation,  or  stratagent,  may 
ctnnmand.  Already,  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  election, 
money,  to  a  large  amount,  is  lK*ing  em])l»)yed  in  buying  up  the 
new  constituency  of  the  counties.  By  bribery  and  corruption, 
their  old  and  favourite  tactics,  the  conservatives,  the  ae/f-cun- 
i^err^l/or^•,  are  seeking  to  nullify  the  reform  in  the  system  of  re¬ 
presentation.  Manjuises  have  already  subscribed  their  thou¬ 
sands,  and  dowager-countesses  their  live  thousands ;  and,  from 
the  lawyer- agent  down  to  the  meanest  retainer,  the  whole  force  of 
the  TtJVV  faction  is  in  rcijuisition  and  active  o])eration.  We  are 
afraid,  t)iat  there  has  been  no  corresponding  promptitude  and 
organized  activity  on  the  side  of  the  friends  of  Ueform.  Thanks 
to  the  energy  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Agency  Committee,  in  some 
cpiarters,  eflectual  measures  have  been  adopted  to  secure  the  return 
of  men  wliose  sentiments  on  that  one  grand  point  of  national  |H)- 
licy — the  toleration  of  colonial  slaver}' — will  he  a  pledge,  in  most 
cases,  ot'  their  enlightened  and  liberal  views  upon  every  other. 
Much,  very  much  the  country  will  owe,  in  this  resiK'ct,  to  this 
association.  But  were  the  immense  importance  of  returning  to 
the  next  parliament,  ])atriotic  and  high-principled  men,  who  will 
deserve  and  command  the  coniidence  of  the  country',  and  justify 
the  reform  hill  in  its  w?  ’’king  and  results,  duly  estimated,  every 
religious  man  who  has  a  vole,  or  who  can  by  his  influence  direct 
one,  wt)uld  lose  not  a  moment  in  fulfllling  his  immwliate  duty. 

The  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  in  this  country,  during 
the  long  reign  of  corrupti<m,  has,  in  many  ])laces,  ceased  to  be  re- 
ganlcd  as  either  a  valuable  privilege  or  an  individual  duty.  A 
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|)cace44ble  and  indolent  acquiescence  in  estaldished  abuses,  or  ao 
indignant  disgust  at  tbe  shameless  system  of  dictation  and  bribery, 
has  led  numbers  to  stand  altogether  aloof  from  the  contests  of 
])artizans  and  candidates.  The  same  effect  has  resulted,  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  from  a  different  cause, — the  unlimited  extension  of  the  right 
of  suffrage.  Persons  of  education,  talent,  and  good  intention  in 
the  Ignited  States,  may  be  heard  to  remark  with  complacency, 

‘  that  they  do  not  go  to  the  polls  once  in  three  years’.*  Tlie 
consequences  of  this  negligent  discharge  of  their  duty  as  citizens 
of  the  Republic,  which  assuredly  indicates  a  want,  not  merely  of 
mere  public  spirit,  but  of  public  virtue,  is  justly  regarded  by  the 
American  patriots  as  most  dangerous  to  the  vital  inierests  of  the 
State.  If  the  elective  franchise  were  properly  viewed,  not  as  a 
))€rsonal  right,  but  as  a  social  trust,  the  non-use  of  that  franchise 
would  be  seen  to  involve,  not  the  mere  abeyance  of  a  claim,  but 
an  unfaithful  dischar|^  of  a  responsibility.  On  all  political  di¬ 
visions,  every  Athenian  citizen  was  required  to  take  either  one 
side  or  the  other ;  and  without  a  general  observation  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  it  has  bt'cn  confessed  by  an  American  writer,  ‘  the  forma  of 
‘  popular  government  are  impracticable  '*. 

It  is  a  serious  mistake  to  suppose,  that  religious  men  arc,  aa 
such,  discharged  from  any  civil  duties ;  or  that  spirituality  of 
mind,  mortification  of  the  passions,  separation  from  the  world, 
consists  in  a  withdrawment  from  the  scenes  of  active  life.  The 
difference  between  the  spiritual  man  and  the  worldly  man,  who, 
a.s  members  of  society,  have  so  many  interests  in  common,  lies  not 
so  much  in  their  actions,  as  in  the  motives  of  their  acts.  Change 
the  motive,  and  the  very  nature  of  the  act  is  changed;  the 
meanest  service  is  ennobled,  secular  business  becomes  a  part  of 
religious  conduct;  and  the  altar  sanctifies  the  commonest  gift, 
'i'he  divorce  of  ])olitical  and  civil  duties  and  the  highest  style  of 
Christianity,  is  an  error  against  which,  we  venture  to  suggest,  the 
ministers  of  religion  are  bound  to  warn  their  flocks.  Let  every 
pious  elector  vote  conscientiously,  and  his  act  will  be  as  religious 
as  his  motive. 

The  Reform-bill  which  has  now  become  the  Election-law  of 
the  land,  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  is  but  a  means  to  an  end. 
That  end  is  the  enlightened  revision  of  the  whole  system  of  our 
domestic  and  colonial  policy.  Reforms  of  an  extensive  character, 
it  is  universally  felt,  can  be  no  longer  po8t]K>ned  with  safety. 
Questions  of  vital  interest  must  come  under  the  consideration  of 
tlie  next  Parliament,  of  whomsoever  it  shall  be  composed.  Upon 
every  such  question,  the  sentiments  of  those  who  op]K)sed  the  Re- 
form-bill  are  well-known :  they  are  the  consistent,  united,  de- 

•  See  Eclectic  Review',  Jan.  1832,  p.  34. 
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tcrmined  opponents  of  all  change,— except  their  own  encroach¬ 
ments.  Whether  it  be  West  India  slavery  or  the  Tithe  sys¬ 
tem,  a  commercial  monopoly  or  ecclesiastical  pluralities,  the  de- 
fonnities  of  our  ])eual  code  or  the  vested  rights  of  Old  Saruni, 
the  profanation  of  the  Sacrament  as  a  civil  test,  or  the  atrocities 
of  barbarous  game  laws, — we  find  the  whole  conservative  party, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  marshalling  themselves  in  defence,  not 
merely  of  the  i^owers  that  be,  but  of  the  things  that  be,  one  and 
all,  as  integral  parts  of  the  same  system.  Against  the  principle 
c»f  innovation,  to  whatever  applictl,  whether  rights  or  wrongs, 
there  is  nearly  the  same  manifestation  of  resistance  on  the  part  of 
these  inveterate  lovers  of  prescription.  No  voluntary  concession 
was  ever  made  by  them,  except  under  the  influence  of  fear.  Act¬ 
ing  upon  the  maxims  of  Ottoman  policy,  they  seek  to  conquer  by 
delay,  trusting  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  to  extricate  them  out 
of  their  embarrassments.  Of  this  party,  the  Reform-bill  has  pro- 
ducetl  the  discomfiture ;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen,  how  far  it  will 
prove,  what  is  devoutly  to  be  wished,  the  imlitical  extinguisher  of 
Toryism. 

I'hc  last  hope  of  this  falling  faction,  is,  that  the  Reform-bill 
will,  in  its  working,  disappoint  the  country.  They  arc  now  look¬ 
ing  to  the  Radicals  as  their  bc'st  allies.  Upon  the  popularity  or 
uiqxipularity  of  the  first  Reformed  parliament,  they  sagaciously 
calculate  that  much  will  de|>end ;  and  of  any  species  of  re-ac¬ 
tion,  they  will  lose  no  op]wrtunity  of  taking  advantage.  Now, 
we  have  all  along  anticipated  some  little  discontentment  as  likely 
to  arise  on  the  discovery  of  the  true  character  of  the  Reform- 
bill,  which  is  essentially  aristocratical.  We  like  it  none  the 
worse  for  this  ;  but  assurcnlly,  never  was  there  a  greater  mistake 
than  to  suppose  that  this  Rill  will,  as  to  its  general  operation, 
strengthen  the  |H>w’er,  or  meet  the  views  of  radical  levellers,  or 
diminish  the  legitimate  influence  of  the  aristocrasy.  The  nume¬ 
rical  extension  of  the  constituency  already  ap|)ears  to  lx*  far  less 
than  was  imagined ;  and  the  average  effect  of  the  bill  will  be,  to 
raise  the  qualification  of  the  voter.  In  the  county  representation 
indee<l,  the  towns  will  now  have  far  less  weight  and  ascendancy 
than  under  the  old  system  of  qualification ;  and  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  will  Ih'  chiefly  under  aristocratic  influence.  We  are  only 
afraid  lest  the  as]H'ct  of  the  next  House  of  Commons  should  not 
be  sufficiently  ]>opular  to  meet  the  feeling  of  the  country’ :  we 
have  no  ex|H’ctalion  whatever  of  its  being  tt>o  democratic,  'rhcrc 
will,  of  course,  be  many  new  meml>ers,  as  there  have  always 
iH'en  in  every  new  parliament ;  but  the  majority  will  be,  in  all 
)>ndwbility,  our  old  actpiaintance.  If  WethercU’s  broad  humour 
shall  Ik'  missing.  Colonel  Sihthorp  will  still  l>c  there  to  play  his 
vagaries ;  and  if  Sugden's  bland  and  winning  address  shall  no 
longer  delight  the  house,  there  will  l)c  Dawson,  and  Rracd,  and 
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Hurge  to  represent  all  tliat  is  Conservative.  There  will  be  as 
many  sons  of  peers  as  ever,  and  not  fewer  gentlemen,  whether 

Messrs.  Hunt  and  K - y  grace  the  reformed  parliament  or 

not.  The  return  of  the  more  valuable  members  of  the  present 
house,  is  certain  ;  and  the  absence  of  the  more  insignificant  will 
scarcely  be  noticed.  Still,  we  entertain  the  sanguine  hope,  that 
the  general  complexion  of  the  new  House  will  be  such  as  to  com¬ 
mand  the  confidence  of  the  nation. 

This  is  the  main  point.  If  this  is  restored,  every  thing  is 
gained.  The  national  confidence  had  been — we  will  not  say  for¬ 
feited,  but — shaken,  in  respect  to  the  competency  and  integrity 
of  those  who  ought  to  be  the  legislative  guardians  of  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  commons  or  the  realm.  The  loyalty  of  the 
English  people  to  their  most  valuable  and  cherished  institutions 
had  for  some  time  been  rapidly  declining,  owing  to  the  pressure 
of  no  imaginary  evils,  which  engendered  a  spirit  bordering  upon 
resentment  against  the  Government.  It  is  at  such  a  time  that 
the  keen  attention  of  the  people  becomes  directed  towards  political 
grievances  which,  if  not  the  immediate  or  sole  cause  of  the  evils 
they  sufler,  form  an  irritating  aggravation  of  them.  It  is  then 
that  all  sorts  of  visionary  or  viment  political  remedies  find  their 
advocates,  as  the  panacea  for  every  disorder  of  the  state.  The 
more  enlightened  portion  of  the  community  began  to  |)erceive, 
that  though  ballot,  and  annual  parliaments,  and  universal  suffrage, 
were  but  the  poisonous  specifics  of  political  empirics,  the  increas¬ 
ing  clamour  for  these  indicated  the  existence  of  real  disorder ; 
and  that  the  time  was  come  for  a  change  of  measures.  The 
system  of  |>ostponemcnt  had  been  persisted  in  by  every  Tory 
administration  for  the  last  forty  years,  till  every  pretence  was 
exhausted.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  the  merit  of  being  the 
first  minister  of  his  party,  who,  despising  the  mean  shifl  of  ‘  Call 
again  to  morrow  \  set  himself  to  attempt  an  adjustment  of  long 
standing  claims.  Two  great  questions  he  settled  with  the  promp¬ 
titude  and  decision  that  became  a  statesman.  Upon  the  third, 
he  might  have  easily  come  to  a  satisfactory  compromise  with  the 
nation,  and  have  rendered  himself  the  most  popular  and  powerful 
minister  that  ever  held  the  helm.  But  he  demurred  altogether 
to  the  claim,  and  would  not  concede  an  inch.  He  disdained  to 
promise  what  he  never  meant  to  perform  ;  and  thus,  the  question 
of  reform  was  brought  fairly  and  of  necessity  under  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  The  cause  of  justice  has  prevailed. 

But  the  auditing  of  the  national  accounts  must  be  proceeded 
with ;  and  this  is  well  understood  on  all  hands.  There  is  no 
good  reason  that  the  inquest  should  be  stayed.  With  regard, 
however,  to  the  great  questions  that  still  remain  for  adjustment, 
there  is  this  important  difference ;  that  they  arc  not  so  much 
accounts  between  the  govenimcnt  and  the  governed, — with  the 
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ftarful  exception  of  Ireland, — as  conflictinjj  claims  between  dif¬ 
ferent  parties  in  the  nation,  npon  wbieh  the  lej^islature  will  have 
to  arbitrate,  the  government  being  the  umpire,  lienee,  the  in- 
bnite  im|>ortanee  of  that  reform  of  the  bigb  court,  lK‘fore  wbich 
tlie  pleading  will  be  broiigbt.  lienee,  the  necessity  of  exeluding 
from  the  panel  those  whom  the  voice  of  the  ]H*ople  has  challenged 
as  avowt*<ily  hostile  to  their  interests.  "Die  nation  had  almost 
ceased  to  look  to  ])arliament  for  redress  ;  but  now  that  there  can 
Ik*  n»»  objection  to  the  constitution  of  the  legislature,  by  universal 
consent  tlie  reference  will  l>e  to  this  legitimate  tribunal.  The 
|>eople  generally  are  sick  of  agitation,  and  unless  they  find  them¬ 
selves  cheated,  cajoled,  and  insulted  by  the  corruptionists,  will 
Ih»  dis|>osed  tranquilly  to  await  the  decisions  of  the  new  parlia¬ 
ment  u|Mm  the  great  j>oints  affecting  their  interests.  'J'hcy  are 
willing  that  their  htna  fide  re])resentaiives  should  l>e  also  their 
governors.  .Much  will  l>e  expected,  more  than,  ]H'rhaps,  is  rea¬ 
sonable,  fn»m  the  new  parliament ;  but  if  its  memlH'rs  shall  carry 
with  them  into  the  house  the  confidence  of  their  constituents, 
and  there  maintain  a  character  for  honesty  of  pur]>ose  and  in¬ 
tegrity,  whatever  blunders  they  may  commit,  whatever  evils  they 
may  fail  to  remove  or  alleviate,  whatever  clamours  they  may  be 
unable  to  satisfy,  the  nation  will  be  tranquil  even  in  disa])])oint- 
ment,  and  loyal  under  even  the  pressure  of  burdens.  And  if  so, 
the  reform  in  the  representation,  to  which  this  will  be  chiefly 
owing,  will  have  answered  its  main  pur]>ose. 

'rbrei*  objects  the  Ueform  bill  was  adajited  and  intended  to  effect, 
'riie  first  was,  to  untie  the  bands  of  a  liln'ral  cabinet,  and  to 
render  it  pos'sible  for  any  administration  to  be  honest.  The 
sen>nd  was,  to  ])ut  down  disaffection,  by  re-establishing  the  House 
t»f  ('ommons  in  the  eonfidenc*e  of  the  jH»o|>le.  The  third  was,  to 
raise  the  character  of  the  House  itself  in  point  of  intelligence  and 
public  virtue.  How  far  this  last  objei't  shall  Ik'  realiztxl,  will 
mainly  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  electors  shall  ex¬ 
ercise  their  important  tnists.  'I'he  Ueform- bill  has  done  much 
for  the  t^eople:  it  remains  for  them  to  do  much  for  them¬ 
selves.  It  rests  with  them  to  give  effect  to  the  bill,  and  to  carry 
out  the  reform  In^yond  its  technical  provisions,  by  giving  their 
unlNiught  8un]>ort  to  the  a^iproved  enndidate  nt  their  own  ex¬ 
pense.  Under  the  old  system,  the  two  principal  (jualifications 
for  a  c<mnty  memlH'r  were,  the  being  able  to  spend  ten  or  twenty 
thousands  for  the  bauble  of  a  seat,  and  liaving  the  folly  so  to 
s|HMul  it.  l\‘w,  conqiaratively,  among  those  who  might  have 
Uvn  U'st  (]uailtle<l  to  serve  their  country,  could  ]>ay  the  fine 
without  robbing  their  families.  'fhe  sjH'ndthrift  candidate  was 
siqqiorleil  by  his  bribed  and  drunken  ‘  constituents";  and  electors, 
trepanned  like  recruits,  h.ad  to  Ih'  dtroyed  or  driven  to  the  poll. 
It  must  take  some  time  to  eradicate  the  false  notions  of  the  re- 
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lation  between  the  representative  and  bis  constituents,  which  the 
long  continuance  of*  sucli  abuses  has  fostered.  The  very  agitation 
of  the  subject  of  reform,  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  bill,  has, 
liowever,  In'en  productive  of  much  goml,  by  awakening  a  spirit  of 
independence.  The  reform  bill  may  be  said  to  have  come  into 
})artial  o])cration,  even  lu'fore  it  passed,  by  greatly  influencing 
the  selection  and  return  of  members  to  the  presmt  parliament; 
and  this  good  effect  it  will  tend  to  perpetuate,  'fhe  Conserv¬ 
atives  sanguinely  calculate  that,  the  excitement  and  stir  being 
over,  things  will  gradually  revert  to  their  old  course, — to  the 
sfattis  quit  (Uite  helium.  They  arc  acting  in)on  this  presum|>- 
tion,  in  having  recourse  to  the  old  expedients  for  laying  asleep  or 
overbearing  the  s])irit  of  independence.  The  note  of  warning 
has  been  sounded  in  a  little  'Tract,  entitled,  “  Hints  to  Electors 
on  the  a])proaching  Dissolution."  (Uidgway.)  The  advice  which 
it  contains  is  so  plain  and  good,  that  although  we  do  not  entirely 
approve  of  all  the  expressions  in  it,  we  shall  extract  a  paragraph 
or  two  by  way  of  conclusion  to  the  present  hasty  article. 

‘  If  yiHir  newly  acquired  rights  are  to  he  of  any  vahic  to  you,  none 
must  he  permitted  to  interfere  W'itli  the  frtH?  exercise  of  them.  l)f 
what  use  is  the  right  to  vote  at  elections,  if  vour  rej>resentative8  are 
m>t  of  your  ow  n  cluMising?  If  you  are  to  he  driven  to  the  jioll,  like  a 
parcel  of  slieep,  to  v<ite  for  the  wrong  man,  at  the  mandate  of  hired 
agents,  as  has  hitherto  been  the  case  in  many  of  our  Horoughs  and 
Counties?  Property  will  abvays,  and  ought  to  have,  its  fair  influence, 
hut  not  at  the  expense  of  principle.  If  an  elector  has  no  principles  of 
his  own,  let  him  dress  hy  the  w  isest  and  honestest  among  his  neigh¬ 
bours  ;  and  if  that  he  his  landlord,  so  much  the  better.  Hut  if  the 
latter  he  (d*  the  illihenil  sclusd  ;  if  he  he  a  time-server,  or  a  tyrant,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  steady  friend  to  the  poor  and  the  oppressed,  and  an  unflinch¬ 
ing  advcK'ate  of  justice,  he  w'ill,  probably,  supp<»rt  some  candidate  like 
himself,  who  w  ill  violate,  or  skulk  aw'ay  from  his  duty  as  suits  his 
iMuivenience.  Trust  men,  therefore,  only  according  to  their  merits ; 
and  not  merely  their  domestic  merits;  for  there  are  hundreds  of  excel¬ 
lent  memlHTs  of  domestic  life  who  w’ould  steep  the  country  in  bbsKl, 
rather  than  see  a  general  Heform  of  corrupt  ahusi's  ;  and  wdio  think  that 
the  Christian  religion  cannot  thrive  w  ithout  Hishopricks  worth  20, (MM)/, 
a  year. 

*  Xo  real  friend  of  Hef>rm  will  ever  think  of  interfering  with  the 
v(»tes  of  his  dejKMidents.  If  any,  therefi>re,  atternjd  to  violate  your  in- 
dt'pcndence  hy  such  ])ractices,  set  them  dow  n  for  Tories  and  (Conserva¬ 
tives,  and  denounce  them  to  ])uhlic  animadversion .  To  what 

end  have  the  Heformers  toiled  f«)r  years,  and  at  last  enfranchised  you, 
if  you  allow’  yourselves  to  l)e  frightened  into  a  breach  of  the  solemn 
tluties  you  owe  to  your  country  hy  the  menac^^s  of  the  vain  and  selfish  ? 
Or  if  you  basely  suffer  yourselves  t<i  l»e  Isaight  hy  their  hril)e8,  or  hni- 
talized  hy  their  intoxicating  potions?  It  may  U'fit  tluwe  w'ho  wish 
y^m  to  do  wrong,  first  to  rob  you  of  y<»ur  reason ;  hut  it  ill  Inrcomcs  an 
enfranchised  Knglishman  to  sell  his  birthright  for  a  pot  of  !x*er. 
voi..  VI ii. —  N.s.  I  I 
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*  Tho  old  htali*  trick  of  ]H‘riMMiul  canviis  will  l)o  resorted  to,  and  you 
will  Ik?  asked  ti»  d«»  as  a  favour  that  which  you  ou;^ht  to  refuse  as  a 
tluty.  Ij  Oie  vdfiduiitie  fic  a  pro^HT  man,  i^/ir  him  ffour  vidvs  unaxkvd, 
far  hr  ^m's  to  Varliamcnt  fur  ifuur  ^oad,  arid  not  for  hix  oirn  ;  and 
you  arc  more  oldi^rd  to  him  than  hr  to  yon.  lint  if  the  candidate  bt* 
unfit,  no  douht  the  ohli^ati<ni  lies  tlie  other  way  ;  and  he  may  well 
talk  uImhiI  “  the  homnir  you  have  chnie  him,  iS:c.  \'C. for  it  is  an 
homair  which  dishonours  him  who  confers  it  unworthily-  Let  no 

I)ravers  or  entreaties  induce  you  tt>  wnniij  your  country,  or  yourselves, 
)y  votino  for  such  |M*rsons.  If  «mce  you  commence  tlie  Hefonn  Kra, 
by  rec»»j'nisinj^  the  rioht  of  any  human  beinj;  to  control  ytni  in  the  free 
choice  of  ytiur  re|»resentatives  ;  if  yt»u  do  not  ntnr  resist  all  snch  inter¬ 
ference,  von  will  set  a  ]»recedent  for  your  own  bondaji^e  nj>on  all  future 
4K?inisions ;  and  the  Hefonn  Hill,  instead  of  a  lasting  beuetit,  will  leave 
you  no  better  otf  than  it  finds  you. 

‘  If  an  old  Tory — the  outcast  of  some  exjihHled  Horough,  ]»resumes 
to  Milieit  you  to  emiMiwer  him  to  do  you  further  mischief  in  the  New 
I’arliameiit,  meet  him  with  a  list  of  his  own  unpatriotic  yotes  U|)ou 
past  <K’casi(ms  ;  ask  him  if  he  comes  -^iike  King  Richard  in  the  J>lay) 
to  wtH»  you  in  right  of  his  misdt'cds  ?  And  tell  him  you  want  no  re- 
Rurn'ctioiis  from  the  sepulchre  of  Schedule  A.  If  he  then  try  to 
wheedle  you,  by  asking  what  harm  he  can  do  now  the  Reform  Hill  is 
past,  l)id  him  in  return  tell  y4>u  what  g(M)d  can  be  expected  from  tlmse 
who  are  only  known  to  the  public,  aiureternally  bramled  l>v  their  past 
misconduct. 

*  If  no  cajolery  will  do,  they  will  Hy  to  bribery,  and  cjilninny  against 
their  <ip|K»nents,  or  they  will  co;ile.sce  witli  every  thing  most  repugnant 
and  oppo.sed  to  them  ;  any  thing  rather  than  Itise  their  grand  object  of 
]M‘rsonal  advantage  or  distinction. 

‘  W  hat,  then,  is  vour  solemn  and  Ixninden  duty 
*  1.  7b  rrmnnher,  that  n  hilr  thr  House  of  (\nn mans,  frhirh  holds  the 
nation  s  purse,  dtH'x  its  duty,  alt  is  safe,  and  the  intrigues  oj  faetions 
and  of  i  'ourts  prill  prta  e  ahortive. 

*  That  the  formation  and  conduct  of  this  House  depends  ujHm 
ifottrsrlves  ;  ufHtn  i/tmr  selecting  proper  jierstpns  to  Jill  it,  and  inxtantlif 
setting  alnmt  the  necessarif  pp’cparations  for  so  doing. 

*11.  'That  every  totrn  or  district  should  forthpp'ith  forpu  a  ('ommitlee 
to  cippumunicate  pvith  sopne  central  ('onipnittee  {in  (\punties),  and  to  eii- 
jtiiii  the  Klectors  not  to  promise  their  votes  until  (\imlidates,  genuine 
untl  tried  Reformers,  worthy  of  their  confidence,  shall  be  reemnmended 
to  them. 

*  I.  That  these  ('ommitte(*s  shall  diligently  enquire  into,  and  de¬ 
termine  the  ('andidates  who  are  In^st  qualified  to  serve  the  ])ublic;  and 
that  C'andidates  who  are  <»nly  able  to  rtH?ominend  themwlves  by  a  per- 
.soiial  ininviis,  or  one  comlucted  by  means  of  their  paid  agents,  or  ctni- 
MTvative  clul>s,  are  not  «»f  the  s<»rt  wanted,  and  ought  to  be  strenuously 
op|Mksed. 

•  ii.  That  the  fitiu'ss  of  every  C’andidate  can  only  Ik'  judged  by  a 
cloM'  examination  into  his  past  conduct,  whether  as  a  illemlMT  of  I’ar- 
li.uiu’iit,  or  a  Magistr.Ue,  or  in  any  (iluation  in  which  he  may  have 
c«»mc  before  the  jniblic  ;  and  if  he  is  alu»gcther  a  new  man,  and  his 
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principles  have  not  Ikm'ii  lon^  since  niieqnivocnlly  proimilgatod,  his 
i'aniily  connections  should  be  enquired  into,  liefore  his  professions  of 
faith,  however  lil>cral,  are  admitted  us  trustw(»rthy. 

‘  ().  That  in  the  present  times  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  opinions  of  the  Candidate  should  be  unquestwnahlr^  hut  that 
his  a^Cy  capacittfy  knon'leitge  of  business,  stock  of  irn  for  mat  ion,  and 
habits  of  punctuality,  should  be  sutheient  for  the  tusk  imposed  U|m)ii 


liini. 


‘  7«  And  lastly.  That  where  the  Candidate  is  not  a  tried  man,  he 
slumld  undergo  a  ri^id  examination,  and  ^ive  pledges  as  t«»  his  future 
conduct  upon  as  many  points  as  possible  ;  and  that  it  is  l)etter  to  get  a 
known  Heformer,  from  whatever  part  of  the  country  he  may  come, 
than  an  untried  man,  be  his  promises  what  they  may*;  and  tvhen  you 
have  goi  a  Jit  tmtn,  keep  him  so,  by  returning  him  free  of  expense,  in^ 
stead  of  sending  him  crippled  in  his  fortunes,  and  broken  in  spirit,  and 
liable  to  be  tempted  to  repair  his  loss  at  your*s  and  his  country/ s  cost. 


Art.  IX.  Enthusiasm,  and  other  Poems.  By  Susanna  Strickland  (now 
IMrs  MiHKlio).  12mo.  pp.  214.  Price  London.  1831. 


IS  pleasing  little  volume  claimed  at  our  bands  an  earlier 
■  notice.  Its  Autbor’s  maiden  name  bas  often  graced  tbc 
]).igcs  of'  the  Annuals;  and  to  a  numerous  circle  of  friends,  tbis 
publication  will  be  an  interesting  memorial.  Of  tbc  ])oetical 
feeling  and  genuine  talent  displayed  in  Mrs.  Moody's  ])roduc- 
tions,  the  following  spirited  lyric  will  give  ample  evidence. 


‘  TIIK  SriniT  OF  MOTION. 

*  S])irit  of  eternal  motion  ! 

Buler  of  the  stormy  ocean. 

Lifter  of  the  restless  waves, 

Bider  of  the  blast  that  raves 
Hoarsely  through  yon  lofty  oak, 
Bending  to  thy  mystic  stroke  ; 

ISIan  from  age  to  age  has  sought 
Tliy  secret — but  it  baffles  thought ! 

‘  Agent  of  the  Deity  ! 

Offspring  of  eternity, 
tfuider  of  the  steeds  of  time 
Along  the  starry  track  sublime. 
Founder  of  each  wondrous  art. 

Mover  of  the  human  heart ; 

Since  the  world's  primeval  day 
All  nature  has  confefwc»d  thy  sway* 

‘  They  who  strive  thy  laws  to  find 
]VIight  as  well  arrest  the  wind. 

Measure  out  the  drops  of  rain, 
f'oiint  five  sands  which  Inmnd  the  main. 
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Qiii‘11  the  I'artlHpiako’s  sullen  s}u>ck, 

('liain  the  eaj;le  to  the  rm’k. 

Mid  the  suii  his  heat  assua;xe, 

The  inuuntaiii  torrent  cease  to  rage. 

Sjurit,  active  and  divine — 
liife  and  all  its  jum  ers  are  thine ! 

(inided  hy  the  first  jireat  caiLse, 

Snn  and  nuMni  obey  thy  laws, 

W  hich  to  man  must  ever  Ih‘ 

A  wonder  and  a  mystery, 

Known  alone  to  him  who  i^ave 
'riiee  soverei'^nty  o’er  wind  and  wave 
And  only  chained  thee  in  the  jxrave  !  ’ 

pp.  12()--12M. 

( )n  tlu*  very  next  paj^c  wc  meet  with  these  lH\autit*ul  stanzas, 
which  trill  he  transciihcd. 

I. INKS  WliriTKN  UrniNlf  A  (JALK  OF  W'INI). 

‘  Oh  nature  !  thon;:h  the  blast  is  yelliiiir, 
liond  roarin*^  thronjih  thi*^  InMulinj'  tree. 

There’s  sorrow  in  man’s  darksome  dwelling, 

'riiere’s  rapture  still  with  thee ! 

‘  1  pize  upon  the  clouds  wind-driven, 

'1  he  white  storm-crested  dee]) ; 

My  heart  with  human  cares  is  riven — 

O’er  these  —  I  cannot  weep. 

‘  ’Tis  not  the  rush  of  wave  or  wind 
'riiat  wakes  my  anxious  fears,  . 

That  jiresses  on  my  troubled  mind. 

And  tills  my  eyes  with  tears  ; 

‘  I  fiM'!  the  icy  breath  of  sorrow 
My  ardent  s|)irit  chill. 

The  dark — dark  jiresajje  of  the  morrow, 

'I'he  sense  of  coming  ill. 

‘  I  hear  the  mighty  billows  rave; 

'riiere’s  music  in  their  roar, 

W’hen  strong  in  wrath  the  wind-lashed  wave 
.Springs  on  the  groaning  shore; 

‘  A  solemn  ]deasure  in  the  tone 
'I'iiat  shakes  the  lonely  winids, 

As  winter  mounts  his  icy  throne 
'iSIid  storms  and  wastiim  Hotnls. 

o 

‘  'rhe  trumpet  of  the  angry  blast 
Meals  hnid  o’er  earth  and  main  ; 

'Fhe  elemental  strife  is  past. 

The  heavens  are  bright  again. 


i 
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‘  And  shall  I  doubt  the  htniling  |K>wer 
Of  Him  who  livea  to  save, 

Wlio  in  this  dark  appalling  hour 
C’aii  silence  wind  ami  wave  ? 

‘  Almighty  Huler  of  the  storm  ! 

One  beam  of  grace  display, 

And  the  fierce  tennH'sts  that  deform 

My  soul,  shall  pass  away.*  pp.  129 — 131. 

If  all  the  ])ocms  were  equal  to  these  sj>ecimens,  the  volume 
might  defy  criticism.  Tlie  inequality  is  greater  tliaii  might  have 
been  expected ;  especially  in  the  versification,  whicli,  in  some  of 
the  poems,  is  harsli  and  untunable,  while  the  blank  verse  is  sin- 
gidarly  monotonous  and  heavy.  Knthusiasm,  we  must  confess, 
does  not  answer  to  its  title ;  and  Fame  will  never  reach  its  di¬ 
rection.  Hut  ‘  The  Deluge,’  which  follows  these  two  poems, 
hursts  upon  us  with  unexjK?cted  power.  We  must  make  room  for 
this  spirited  poem. 


‘  Tiik  Delugk. 

*  V  IS  IONS  of  the  years  gone  by 
Flash  upon  my  mental  eye ; 

Ages  time  n(»  longer  iiundhTs 
Forms  that  share  oblivion's  slumbers, 

(.’reatures  of  that  elder  world 
Now  in  dust  and  darkness  hurled, 

Crushed  beneath  the  heavy  rod 
Of  a  long  forsaken  God ! 

‘  Hark  !  what  spirit  moves  the  crowd  ? 

Idke  the  voice  of  waters  loud, 

Through  the  open  city  gate, 

Frged  hy  w'oiuier,  fear,  or  hate, 

Oinvard  rolls  the  mighty  tide — 

Siireads  the  tumult  nir  and  wide. 

Heedless  of  the  noontide  glare. 

Infancy  and  age  are  there, — 

Joyous  youth  and  matron  staid, 

HhN)ming  bride  and  blushing  maid, — 
Manhood  with  his  fiery  glance. 

War-chief  with  his  lifted  lance, — 

Heauty  with  her  jewelled  brow. 

Hoary  age  W'ith  locks  of  snow': 

Prince,  and  iieer,  and  statesman  grave, 
White-stoled  priest,  and  dark-brow'cd  slave, — 
Plumed  helm,  and  crowned  head. 

By  one  mighty  impulse  led — 

Mingle  in  the  living  mas.*'. 

That  onward  to  the  deseit  pass ! 
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*  With  iiiul  shout  and  impious 
What  ruslj  oarth’s  myriads  forth  to  sec? 
Hark  !  the  sultry  air  is  rent 
With  tlieir  ln»isterous  merriment ! 

Are  they  to  the  vineyards  rushing, 
Where  the  gra]H*’s  rich  hlisnl  is  gushing  ? 
Or  hurrying  to  the  liridal  rite 
Of  warrior  l)rave  and  !>eauty  bright  ? 

Ah  in» !  those  heads  in  moc’kery  crowned, 
"I'hose  pennons  gay  with  roses  hound, 

Hie  not  to  a  scene  of  gladness — 

Theirs  is  mirth  that  ends  in  madness  ! 
All  recklessly  they  rush  to  hear 
'I'he  dark  words  (»f  that  gifted  seer, 

W  ho  amid  a  guilty  race 
Favour  found  and  saving  grace ; 

Hescued  fn'tji  the  dmnn  that  hurled 
'I'o  chaos  l)ack  a  sinfid  world. — 
Self-polhited,  lost,  debased, 

I*' very  noble  tiait  etfaced, 

'I'o  rapine,  lust,  and  murder  given, 
Denving  (lod,  defying  heaven. 

Spoilers  of  the  shrine  ai,.!  hearth, 
llehold  the  impious  s»»ns  of  earth  ! 

Alas!  all  fatally  opposed, 

Tlie  heart  of  erring  man  is  closed 
Against  that  warning,  and  he  deems 
'I'he  prophet’s  counsel  idle  dreams. 

Ami  laughs  to  hear  tlie  preacher  rave 
Of  bursting  cloml  and  whelming  wave  ! 

‘  Tremble  Karlh  !  the  awful  d^Kiin 
'I'hat  sweeps  thy  millions  to  the  t»)mb 
Hangs  darkly  er  thee, — and  the  train 
'riiat  gaily  throng  the  open  plain. 

Shall  never  raise  tlmse  laughing  eyes 
'I'o  welcome  summer’s  cloudless  skies  ; 
Shall  never  see  the  golden  beam 
Of  day  light  up  the  whkkI  and  stream, 
Or  the  rich  and  ripened  corn 
Waving  in  the  breath  of  morn. 

Or  their  rosy  children  twine 
(’haplels  of  the  clustering  vine: — 

'Oie  bow  is  bent !  the  shaft  is  sjied  ! 
Wlu»  slr.dl  wail  above  the  dead? 

*  W’hat  arrests  their  frantic  course  ? 
IVick  retVils  the  sUirtliMl  horw, 

And  the  stifling  sob  of  ft»ar 
l^ike  a  knell  appals  the  inir ! 

Lips  are  quivering — chivka  an*  pale— 
I’alsied  limbs  all  trembling  fail ; 
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Eyes  with  hurstinj;  terror  pize 
On  the  sun’s  |H»rtenton8  blaze, 

Through  the  wide  horizon  j^leaininj^, 

Like  a  l)hHHl-red  banner  streaming ; 

M’hile  like  chariots  from  afar. 

Armed  for  elemental  war, 

I'londs  in  qniek  succession  rise. 

Darkness  t»vers]weads  the  skies  ; 

And  a  Inrid  twilight  gloom 
C'loses  o'er  earth’s  living  tomb  ! 

'  Nature’s  ]>ulse  lias  ceased  to  play, — 

Night  usurps  the  crown  of  day, — 

Every  (piaking  heart  is  still. 

Conscious  of  the  coming  ill. 
lio,  the  fearful  pause  is  past, 

The  awful  temjiest  bursts  at  last  ! 

Torrents  sweeping  down  amain 
M’ith  a  d«luge  tliMul  the  plain  ; 

The  rocks  are  rent,  the  mountains  reel. 

Earth’s  yawning  caves  their  depths  reveal ; 

The  forests  groan, — the  heavy  gale 
Shrieks  out  Oeat ion’s  funeral  wail. 

Hark!  that  loud  tremendous  roar! 

(^cean  overleaps  the  shore, 

Eonring  all  his  giant  waves 
O’er  the  fated  land  of  graves  ; 

Where  his  white-robed  s])irit  glides, 

Death  the  advancing  billow  rides. 

And  the  mighty  compieror  smiles 
In  triumjih  o’er  the  sinking  isles. 

‘  Hollow  murmurs  fill  the  air. 

Thunders  roll  and  lightnings  glare  ; 

Shrieks  of  wm*  and  fearful  cries, 

INIingled  sounds  of  horror  rise; 

Dire  confusion,  frantic  grief. 

Agony  that  mocks  relief, 

Jiike  a  tem|H*st  heaves  the  crowd, 

W  hile  in  accents  fierce  and  loud. 

With  pallid  lips  and  curdled  blood. 

Each  trembling  cries,  “  The  Hood!  the  HimmI!”’ 
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Aht.  X.  LI TKHAUV  IN TKLL1GEN(  K. 


Ill  llir  pros*,  A  (’ircuinstantial  Xarralivt*  of  tho  wreck  of  the 
noths;iy  ('astle  Steam  Packet,  comprising  interesting  ])ersonal  details 
of  the  survivors,  hio^ra])hical  notices  of  a  portion  of  those  who  jicrished, 
iVc.  iS:c.  By  Joseph  Adsliead. 

In  the  jiress.  Morning  Discourses  addressed  to  the  coiifn’t'pition  of 
('hrist  (Miurch,  Birminj;ham.  By  (Jeor^e  ll<»dson,  M.  A.,  Archdeacon 
of  Stafford. 

In  the  jiress,  Conversion,  in  a  series  of  cast's  recorded  in  the  X\*w 
Testament,  Defective,  Douhtful,  and  Heal.  By  the  Hev.  J.  K.  Craig, 
Oxon.  In  2  Vols.  12mo. 


The  Hev.  John  Klv,  of  Hochdale,  has  in  the  press,  in  I  Vol.  Hvo. 
“  Winter  Lectures,”  a  series  of  Discourses  illustrative  of  the  Divine 
Dispensiitlons. 

Nearly  ready.  Steel’s  Shipmaster’s  Assistant,  and  Owner’s  Manual, 
20th  «‘dition.  newly  arranged  and  corrected  to  1H.'1.’1,  (including  the  n*- 
gulation  of  tlie  new  Customs’  act.)  By  J.  Stikeman,  custom-house 
agent. 

Dr.  IMorison’s  Exposition  of  the  Psalms,  Ex]>lanatory,  C’ritical,  and 
Devotional,  in  three  volumes  octavo,  is  now  completed. 


In  the  press.  Dictionary  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language;  containing 
the  .Accentuation — (irammatical  Inflexions — Irregular  W  ords  referred 
to  their  Tlu*mes — Derivation — Meaning  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  W  ords  in 
English  and  Latin — Substance  of  Somner,  Lye,  Planning,  with  ad- 
tlitional  Angh»-Saxo:i  W’ords  from  Manuscripts,  and  a  cojiious  English 
Index,  serving  as  an  Enui.isii  and  Ani;i.(>-Saxo.\  Dictionahy.  By 
the  Hev.  J.  Bosworth,  L.L.D.  F.H.S.  E.S.A.  ^lemlier  of  the  Hoyal 
S«K’iety  of  Literature,  iS:c.  iS:c. 


Akt.  XL  WOIIKS  KIXLNTLV  Pl  lUJSIlKL). 


ASTRONOMY. 

PrlnripU'*  t*f  .\stront»nu‘.  Itv  Willi.au 
Itrrlt,  M.A.,  I'lllow  i)f  t'oqMis  I'hristi 
Svo.  I0.<.  t  oarifs. 

Part  1.,  cuntaiiiin^  Plane  .Vstronoiny. 

IIORTK  ei  TCRr. 

Outline  of  the  Pirkt  Priueiples  of  Ilorti- 
eulture.  My  l.liulh.')*,  IMt.S.,  \s~ 

kisl.-SiX*.  to  the  la^ndon  1  lortieultiiral  S«>> 
eiel\  ;  .\uthor  of  “  Outlines  of  the  First 
Priiuiph's  of  Hotany,”  ^c.  iSino.  >J5. 
sewctl 

MlM'ILt  ASFOUn. 

.\n  Historical  Account  of  the  PL'^ue 


anti  other  Peslih*ntial  Distcmpr'rs,  which 
have  aj'jM'.ircsl  in  F.iirojK*,  nu>re  esjHi'ially 
in  I'.ngland,  from  the  earliest  Period.  'Fo 
which  is  added,  an  Aeeount  of  the  t’holera 
Morbus,  from  its  first  apiRMraiux'  in  India; 
including  its  ravages  in  .Xsia.  Kuro{H',  and 
Auu'riea,  down  to  the  jiresent  time.  Orna¬ 
mental  with  a  neatly  engravcsl  Kinhleinatic 
Title  Page.  I^mo,  lx.  (w/. 

MiralK'au’s  Ix'tters  during  his  Hesidenre 
in  K.ngland ;  with  .\ncctlote$,  Maxims,  i'ic. 
now  first  translat('d  from  the  Original  Ma¬ 
nuscripts.  To  which  is  prefixed,  an  Intrt>- 
ductory  Notice  on  the  Life,  Writings,  C't»n- 
duct,  and  Cbaraetcr  of  the  .Author.  2  Vols. 
Hvo.  with  a  Portrait,  1/.  lx.  boards. 


